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Preface 


Even if the practical details and the final touches to the text and figures have inevitably taken 
their time (not to mention their toll), a remarkably short period has passed between the moment 
we first pondered the idea and feasibility of this book and the day we sat down to begin the 
research itself and the actual writing. We first played with the idea of a detailed comparative 
study of Punic rural settlement in May 2004, when we were examining Punic pottery from a 
range of rural and urban contexts in Ibiza. Whereas the idea of regional comparisons was in 
itself not new and had in fact already been pioneered by one of us (CGB: Gomez Bellard 2003), 
we came to the conclusion that the time was probably ripe to go beyond specialised regional 
studies and to produce a synthetic study of the rural Punic world. 

We quickly realised that the often very local nature of publications and the variation of the 
available evidence were such that even together we could not master it in all its details for the 
width and breadth of the Punic world and that we would have to involve colleagues working in 
other regions. In order to guarantee the coherence and synthetic character of the volume, 
however, we decided to avoid an edited volume and to opt for a hybrid model in which we have 
rewritten and edited to varying degrees the contributions of our colleagues. This approach has 
allowed us to present for the first time in English much archaeological evidence which hitherto 
has only been available in a range of other languages. 

The book proposal we submitted shortly afterwards to Bernard Knapp for publication of this 
book in the Monographs in Mediterranean Archaeology series was received most enthusiastically by 
him and two anonymous reviewers. Because we realised that we would need to be able to work 
together closely, we applied for funding to do just this and were delighted to see that our 
proposals for a visiting professorship of PvD in Valencia were positively accepted by the 
Spanish Ministerio de Educacién y Ciencia, the Leverhulme Trust and the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in early 2005. To cut a long story short, with the backing of the Universities of 
Glasgow and Valencia, PvD transferred to Valencia for the academic year 2005-2006, where the 
Departamento de Prehistoria y Arqueologia provided the facilities and an inspiring environment to 
undertake the research and writing. 

Writing the book has, perhaps inevitably, taken longer than we had enthusiastically 
envisaged at first but even so, our submission of the first full draft to the series editor of 
Monographs in Mediterranean Archaeology in May 2007 has come only a year and a half after we 
first set pen to paper. 

An additional formative element in the creation of this book has been the Round Table 
session on Paisajes rurales en el mundo punico that we organised for the 6th International 
Conference of Phoenician and Punic Studies, held in Lisbon in September 2005. Because most of 
the participants in this session were also involved in this book project, this meeting has added 
much to the coherence of the present volume. It also provided an excellent opportunity to 
exchange the latest information and fieldwork results, which we have subsequently edited for 
separate publication in collaboration with Ana Margarida Arruda, who oversaw organisation of 
the Lisbon conference (Arruda et al. 2007). 

Throughout this process, we have been fortunate and feel indeed privileged to have been able 
to draw on the considerable expertise and good-will of our colleagues, for whose time and effort 
spent on this project we are most grateful. Their names, affilliations and addresses are listed in 
full in the ‘List of Contributors’. Their contributions make up a substantial portion of the basic 
archaeological and historical evidence presented in six chapters of the book (two to seven). 
Without their effort and input, we would would never have been able to offer a picture as rich 
and detailed as we are now able to do in the present volume. 
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In order to achieve and maintain the desired coherence of contents, presentation and style 
throughout the book, we have in most cases translated and/or edited to varying degrees the 
texts provided by our colleagues and we have consistently and closely collaborated with them to 
fine-tune chapters two to seven as eventually published in the present volume. Because the 
contributors have thus determined the final texts, their names, including ours where relevant, 
are clearly marked at the head of each of these chapters, with an occasional footnote adding 
further information. The other, unmarked, chapters have been entirely conceived and written by 
ourselves. Because of the translations and sometimes substantial degree of editing, nevertheless, 
we bear the final and overall responsibility for all the views expressed in this book. 

It is with great sadness that we also have to report here that Antonella Spano Giammellaro 
(Palermo), whose profound knowledge of Phoenician Sicily made a fundamental contribution to 
Chapter six, has not been able to see the end result of her efforts in print. In May 2007, while we 
were in the final stages of preparing the volume for submission to the series editor, we received 
the sad news that Antonella had passed away. We will miss her insightful and incisive 
comments as well as her spirited efforts to promote Phoenician and Punic studies of Sicily and 
the wider western Mediterranean. Antonella’s long-standing and eminent contribution to these 
fields is fittingly marked by the massive three-volume proceedings of the 5th International 
Conference of Phoenician and Punic Studies that she edited and that appeared in 2005: they 
constitute an appropriate and lasting tribute to her scholarly efforts. 


Finally, realising such a large project in a relatively short period of time is impossible without 
the generous and substantial support from many people and we therefore wish to express our 
sincere thanks to 
« all contributors for their generous sharing of knowledge and experiences. We would like to 

thank in particular Lisa Fentress and Stefano Finocchi for their numerous comments and 

discussions beyond their own chapters; 

« MMA editor Bernard Knapp as well as Simon Stoddart and an anonymous reviewer for their 
helpful, insightful and constructive comments; 

« Enrique Dies Cusi (Valencia) for skilled and efficiently taking care of all figures; 

« Dougal Campbell (Glasgow) for translating Véronique Krings’s original French text into 
English (Chapter two); 

« art gallery Joan Oliver ‘Maneu’, Palma de Mallorca (Mallorca) and the Puget family (Ibiza) for 
permission to reproduce Narcis Puget Vinas’s painting Paisaje on the cover; 

e Claudia Sagona (Melbourne) for permission to reproduce two figures from her work on 
Punic Malta (Figure 6-10); 

« David Stone (Tallahassee, Florida) for providing a photo of the Cape Bon landscape (Figure 2- 
3); 

« Emma Blake (Boston), Massimo Botto (Rome), Carlo Tronchetti (Cagliari), Nick Vella (Malta) 
and Carlos Wagner (Madrid) and for their careful reading of and comments on several 
chapters; 

¢ library staff in Valencia and Glasgow as well as Jorge Fernandez (Ibiza) for their assistance 
with tracking down publications that were particularly difficult to find; 

¢ our colleagues and friends in both Valencia and Glasgow for creating an inspiring and 
supportive research environment; 

¢ last but not least our families, Ayla and Isa as well as Daniel, Cesar and Nuri, for putting up 
with our prolonged and often single-minded focus on Punic rural matters. 
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Translations 


Most chapters have originally been written in English, in most cases guided by extensive notes 
and indications of our contributors. Chapters three and four have however been translated and 
rewritten by PvD while Chapter two was originally translated by Dougal Campbell (Glasgow). 
All chapters have in any case been edited and revised by us to varying degrees. 

All quotes from non-English texts have been translated, making use of existing English 
editions wherever possible. In the case of modern scholarly texts, the reference is consequently 
always to the English version rather than the original (e.g. Aubet 1993 rather than Aubet 1987). 
Otherwise the translation is ours. 

Quotes from classical authors are always based on existing translations, in principle the 
widely available editions of the Loeb Classical Library (London: Heinemann; 
http://www.hup.harvard.edu/loeb/index.html). The only two exceptions are the quotations of 
Pomponius Mela and pseudo-Aristotle that have been taken from respectively Romer 1998 and 
Dowdall 1984. 


PvD & CGB, Glasgow & Valencia, May and September 2007 
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1 Defining the Punic World and its Rural Contexts 


Thriving agricultural production, highly regarded agrarian expertise and _ ruthless 
exploitation of rural resources are but a few of the characteristics cited in discussions of 
Carthage and the Punic world. This is not only conventional wisdom among modern 
scholars but also a view generally held in classical antiquity. The widely shared appreciation 
of the Punic agricultural skills in the Roman world was most vividly illustrated by the 
decision of the Roman Senate to commission a translation of all 28 volumes of the renowned 
agronomic treatises by Mago the Agronomist after Roman troops had sacked Carthage in 146 
BC. 

Modern scholarship has tended to emphasise the significance of agriculture in the Punic 
world by relating it to Carthaginian overseas expansion and by contrasting it to the allegedly 
commercial nature of the earlier Phoenician maritime explorations. There is thus general 
agreement that the shift away from sea-borne commercial enterprises to a land-based 
exploitation of agrarian produce signalled a fundamental historical and cultural transition, 
which effectively represents the single-most critical feature to distinguish Phoenician from 
Punic ‘colonial’ expansion. 

While this contrast may well be exaggerated - it has indeed been challenged in recent 
years by drawing attention to the role of local production in Phoenician settlements like 
Cerro del Villar (Andalusia: Aubet and Delgado 2003; Wagner and Alvar 1989; 2003; Lopez 
Castro 2006)-, it does not detract from the apparent importance of agriculture in the Punic 
world. The modern connection between agricultural production and colonialism has only 
added to the significance of the countryside and its resources, because the Punic world was 
in one way or another a creation of Carthaginian colonial expansion. At the same time, the 
connections between the various regions of the Punic world are generally represented in 
quite stark colonial terms as a ‘Carthaginian empire’, which was closely controlled on the 
ground and brutally exploited by the North African metropolis. The comment that at least in 
Sardinia the exploitation of agricultural and mining resources constituted ‘the primary goal 
that shaped the ways and means of the Punic presence’ leaves little doubt that in this view 
the economic, social and political organisation of the Punic overseas territories was 
intimately connected to Carthaginian colonial strategies (Moscati et al. 1997: 73). 

Because rural production is more important in precapitalist economies such as those of 
Roman and Punic society, it is all the more remarkable that the rural dimensions of the Punic 
world have so long received so little archaeological attention. To some extent, this urban bias 
can be understood as a consequence of the traditional focus of Phoenician and Punic 
archaeology on overseas expansion and, by implication, on the major urban colonial 
settlements that were established as part of that process (Morel 2000). The sheer prominence 
of these major colonial cities and the outstanding quality and preservation of their remains 
have of course also contributed much to capturing the attention of scholars and the wider 
public alike. Whatever the reasons, a major consequence of the lack of interest in the rural 
archaeological record has been that documentary sources have long been regarded as the 
only source of information available on rural matters in the Phoenician and Punic world. 

Rural archaeological remains have nevertheless not remained entirely unnoticed. Already 
in 1979 Benedict Isserlin asked why Phoenician and Punic archaeologists were not following 
the example of other Mediterranean archaeologists and did not survey the rural hinterlands 
of the Phoenician and Punic colonial settlements (Isserlin 1983). And even before that, in the 
late 1960s, Ferruccio Barreca already undertook a series of reconnaissance surveys in 
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southern Sardinia with the explicit aim to investigate the Phoenician and Punic presence in 
the Sardinian countryside. He documented his findings extensively in three long articles that 
appeared as part of the reports on the Monte Sirai excavations but unlike his work in the 
settlement itself, the rural evidence has never attracted much attention (see Chapter 7: ## for 
details and references). Be that as it may, it is in the end really only in the last two decades 
that Phoenician and Punic rural settlement and land use have become the subject of large- 
scale and systematic archaeological fieldwork. 

It is against this background that we have positioned the present volume. Our objectives 
for writing this book have been essentially two-fold: in the first place, we have aimed to 
create a comprehensive overview of this rapidly developing field by bringing together from 
across the Punic world the evidence for rural settlement and organisation that has mostly 
been discovered in recent years. Most of these new finds and insights have so far only been 
published in short specialist reports that are not always easily accessible and that are 
invariably written in a range of languages, in particular Italian, Spanish or Catalan. In the 
second place, it has been our goal to review this evidence critically and to compare and 
contrast its characteristics across the various regions of the Punic world. A particular concern 
in this regard has been the connections between rural and colonial organisation. In order to 
enhance our understanding of these Punic rural landscapes in their wider Mediterranean 
setting, we have finally considered the archaeological evidence in relation to existing ideas 
about Carthaginian colonialism as well as to recent thinking about agrarian practice in both 
the ancient world and the recent Mediterranean. 


The Punic World and its Connotations 


In geographical and chronological terms we have set the scope of our study as coinciding 
with the Punic world. While this is no doubt a suitably comprehensive concept, it is yet also 
one in need of definition, not least because the term ‘Punic’ itself is rather slippery. The 
generally accepted definition is the one proposed by Moscati (1988a), which in accordance 
with the originally Latin roots of the word restricts the meaning of the term ‘Punic’ to the 
Phoenician descendants living in the western Mediterranean basin after roughly 550 BC. The 
lower chronological limit is based on the more or less coinciding rise to prominence of 
Carthage in the western Mediterranean and the fall of Tyre (573 BC), when the neo- 
Babylonian occupation of the Levantine coast in the early 6th century BC cut off the 
connections between the Levantine Phoenician cities and their colonial counterparts in the 
western Mediterranean. The upper chronological limit varies, as it is defined by the conquest 
and occupation by Rome of these regions. These occurred at various moments in time 
between the start of the First Punic War in 264 BC and the sack of Carthage in 146 BC. 


Figure 1-1. Map of the western Mediterranean showing the geographical extent of the Punic world. 


In geographical terms, this definition includes the southern mainland and most of the 
islands of the western Mediterranean basin as well the Atlantic shores immediately beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The five core regions of this area are western Sicily, southern 
Sardinia, Ibiza, the southern reaches of the Iberian Peninsula, largely coinciding with 
Andalusia, and the Mediterranean and Atlantic shores of the Maghrib (Figure 1-1). 

This ostensibly straightforward definition quickly unravels, however, as soon as the 
notion of the ‘Punic world’ and its chronological and geographical boundaries are 
considered in some detail. While it might seem perfectly reasonable for instance to take the 
establishment of Roman rule as an end date for the Punic period, that does not take into 
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account that Punic cultural traditions and forms of social, economic and even political 
organisation continued to exist in most of the Punic core regions until well under the Roman 
Republic. This phenomenon, which is usually referred to as ‘Punic persistence’ (Bondi 1987; 
van Dommelen 2001; Lopez Castro 2007), effectively means that the Punic world continued 
to flourish under Roman Republican rule until the Ist century BC. A similarly rough edge 
can be discerned at the lower chronological limit, since inland expansion of colonial 
settlements, albeit on a limited scale, has been observed since the later 7th century BC, while 
the establishment of large numbers of rural sites generally dates to a much later time (van 
Dommelen 2005a). 

In geographical terms, the limits of the Punic world are similarly blurred as a 
consequence of its colonial character: interaction and culture change were inevitably part and 
parcel of the colonial situations created across the western Mediterranean by Carthaginian 
expansion. Given the nature of these contexts, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
strict boundaries between areas that were ‘really Punic’ and those that mostly stuck to their 
indigenous customs but yet adopted many Punic objects and traditions. 

This problem is exacerbated by the often implicitly ethnic connotations of the term ‘Punic’ 
and the closely associated question how it relates to the label of ‘Carthaginian’. The latter 
issue is probably the easiest one, since Carthaginian obviously denotes provenance from or 
at least a link with the city of Carthage regardless of period. As a consequence, this term 
inherently carries an ethnic connotation and there are indeed plenty of ancient texts, 
including inscriptions, to support such usage. Since Carthage was part of the Punic world 
during the period to which the latter term applies (6th to 1st centuries BC), each item or 
indeed person from Carthage within that time frame must be considered Punic. The reverse 
is obviously often not the case, because Carthage was but one part of the Punic world. Many 
regions of the Punic world moreover maintained distinct characteristics and identities. 

It is at this point that problems arise: what is covered by the term ‘Punic’ and to what 
extent, if at all, can it carry political or ethnic connotations? The short and unproblematic 
answer to the first question is that it is a modern archaeological and historical label that 
simply describes the geographical and chronological dimensions of an object, institution or 
tradition (Moscati 1988a). The wider issue is more equivocal but no less important because of 
the colonial connotations of Punic material culture: the presence of Punic objects and 
customs is often equated with the arrival of Punic or indeed Carthaginian settlers. Such an 
assumption is not only theoretically simplistic but also demonstrably wrong, because all 
Punic regions - with the exception of Ibiza (GOmez Bellard 2003) - had long histories of 
indigenous settlement and the establishment of Carthaginian rule created complex colonial 
situations that involved both settlers and indigenous people in different ways at different 
times and places (Ruiz Mata 2000; van Dommelen 2005a). 

The complexity and variability of the colonial situations do not preclude or indeed imply 
that the inhabitants of the Punic regions did not identify themselves with Carthage or other 
parts of the Punic world in one way or another. It does mean, however, that the meanings 
and implications of such identifications may have varied widely between the regions and 
periods, because they all rooted in specifically local colonial contexts. Given the substantial 
variations of both material culture and cultural traditions across the Punic world, it also 
appears highly unlikely that there ever was a comprehensive Punic identity with which all or 
at least most inhabitants of the Punic world would have identified themselves; it is even 
unclear whether anyone of them would ever have referred to themselves as ‘Punic’ at all. As 
a recent detailed analysis of literary and epigraphic evidence from Sicily has concluded, 
“’Punic” is an identity which is only attested in the literary sources of outsiders’, and as such 
it ‘cannot be understood to inform us about anything other than Roman attitudes and self- 
definition’ (Prag 2006: 30, emphasis added). 
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It has been argued that because of these problems and because of the strong cultural 
connections with the preceding Phoenicians (see below), the term ‘Punic’ should be avoided 
at all and be replaced with ‘Western Phoenician’ (Lopez Castro 1995: 9-10; 2004c: 150-56). 
Since the latter term covers a far longer period than what is conventionally captured by the 
term ‘Punic’, however, and because our concern in this book is specifically with this 
narrower sense, we prefer to use the word ‘Punic’ wherever relevant (Krings 1998: 363-65). 

In the light of the above discussion, nevertheless, we recognise that it is difficult to delimit 
the Punic world with any precision and in this book we will therefore use the term ‘Punic’ in 
a somewhat loose sense in primarily archaeological and historical terms, referring 
generically to the five western Mediterranean core regions during the 6th to 1st centuries BC 
(Figure 1-1). Because each of the regions discussed presents slightly different circumstances 
that may favour minor differences in usage, we provide a short qualification of the 
terminology used in each regional chapter. Unless explicitly specified otherwise, we will not 
use this term to denote ethnic or political identities but rather as an archaeological or 
historical label. 


Phoenician Antecedents 


Whilst it is not our intention to provide an exhaustive overview of the geography and 
historical developments of Carthaginian expansion, however much-needed that may be, the 
following discussion of contexts and trends is intended to outline a socio-cultural and 
economic-political framework in which to situate the discussions of the following chapters. It 
is important to note that we do so with an explicitly Punic focus, that is, we consider the 
Punic world and Carthaginian colonialism in their own right rather than treating them as yet 
another chapter in the history of Phoenician expansion in the western Mediterranean. In this 
respect, we hope that this volume will usefully complement Lancel’s seminal study of the 
North African city of Carthage (1992; 1995). 

The starting-point for our overview is the simple observation that most Phoenician 
settlements established in the western Mediterranean in the 8th and 7th centuries BC, and 
certainly all the major ones, continued to be occupied during the Punic period; in many 
cases, they were expanded to become substantial towns and cities. This includes of course 
Carthage itself, which was established in the early 8th century BC and developed into the 
most prominent city of the Punic world and probably of the entire western Mediterranean 
until its destruction by Rome. 

Beyond this simple fact, matters are rather more complicated. On the one hand, a range of 
changes occurred in the Phoenician settlements of the western Mediterranean in the course 
of the 6th century BC, including a steady rise to prominence of Carthage itself, and on the 
other hand, historical sources explicitly state that many of the Phoenician cities came under 
Carthaginian domination. At the heart of the matter therefore lies the question what role was 
played by Carthage in these changes of the 6th century BC? 

Among the changes noted in the archaeological record of the Phoenician establishments 
across the western Mediterranean, two phenomena in particular stand out. In the first place, 
there is the so-called ‘crisis of the 6th century’. This term captures a widespread decline in 
Phoenician activity in southern Spain and a more or less contemporary fundamental 
reorganisation of the settlement pattern along the Andalusian coast. If both developments 
were part of the same process, it was a relatively long-term one, as the ‘crisis’ became evident 
in the Cadiz-Huelva area as early as the 7th century BC and it was only many decades later 
before some of the establishments on the eastern Andalusian coast were abandoned. In the 
generally accepted explanation these developments are explicitly linked to each other, as it is 
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proposed that a steady loss of demand for silver from the Levant resulted in the 
disintegration of the extraction and exchange networks operating in 8th and 7th century BC 
southern Andalusia (Aubet 1993: 273-76; Frankenstein 1979: 283-85). 

Ongoing fieldwork and recent finds have however shown that Cadiz, the principal 
Phoenician settlement in southern Andalusia, continued to thrive throughout the crisis 
period and it has therefore been suggested instead that the disarray of the colonial network 
in the Guadalquivir valley should be ascribed to internal factors in the indigenous Late 
Bronze Age and Iron Age (‘Tartessian’) communities. From this perspective, the ‘crisis of the 
6th century’ represents anything but a coherent phenomenon. This view is supported by 
alternative views of the developments along the eastern Andalusian coast that explain the 
reorganisation of the colonial settlements in local economic terms. They point out in 
particular that the eastern Andalusian development resulted in a smaller number of 
settlements that were substantially larger and economically self-sufficient; unlike before, 
these larger sites exploited their fertile surroundings directly and probably more intensively 
(Alvar 1991; Aubet 1993: 263-64; Aubet and Delgado 2003; Lopez Castro 2001: 96-100; 2004a; 
2004c: 161-62; Lopez Pardo and Suarez Padilla 2002: 128-32; Dominguez Monedero 2006). 

A very different development can be traced in the Phoenician settlements of the central 
Mediterranean (Sardinia, Sicily and central North Africa) plus the island of Ibiza. In these 
areas, all settlements first of all continued to be inhabited and there are few signs of major 
disruption, let alone of destruction and abandonment. It is only the burial record associated 
with these settlements that shows a remarkably swift and synchronous transition from 
cremation to inhumation as the dominant burial ritual. In those cases where 6th century BC 
burials are on record, careful analysis of the grave goods has made it clear that this transition 
occurred in the 2nd quarter or around the middle of that century. A particularly well 
documented instance is the Puig des Molins cemetery of Ibiza town, where both the 
conventional cremation ritual and the various ways of depositing the cremated remains of 
each individual (urns, rock-cut trenches and pits), usually together with a few personal 
ornaments like jewellery, were abandoned from around the middle of the 6th century BC. 
Instead, large rock-cut chamber tombs were constructed in which multiple bodies were laid 
out accompanied by many grave goods, including pottery vessels (GOmez Bellard et al. 1990; 
Gomez Bellard 1993; Figure 1-2). In Sardinia, this phenomenon is most obvious in Nora and 
Bithia, where the same cemeteries continued to be used for new burial rituals. Instead of 
rock-cut chamber tombs, stone cist graves were used in some cases as in Bithia, where few or 
no suitable rock formations existed (Bartoloni 1996: 49-65). This phenomenon is no less 
evident in other sites such as Sant’ Antioco, Monte Sirai, Cagliari and Tharros, where the rock- 
cut burial chambers were constructed on new burial grounds, as is for instance the case of 
the well-known Tuvixeddu cemetery of Cagliari. In all these instances, the plentiful burials 
goods deposited in the new chamber tombs or cist graves clearly demonstrate that these new 
rituals were first practiced shortly before the mid-6th century BC (Bartoloni 1981; 2000b: 67- 
77; 2000c). 


Figure 1-2. Burial in a chamber tomb in the Puig des Molins cemetery on Ibiza, 5th century BC (photo Museu 


Arqueologic d’Eivissa i Formentera). 


The structural nature of these changes is supported by the fact that other, in themselves 
perhaps less prominent innovations took place around the same time and in roughly the 
same areas of the central Mediterranean. One of these is the introduction of new categories of 
material culture such as ostrich eggs and ceramic figurines as part of the large burial goods 
assemblages already mentioned. New pottery types that had little affinity with the pre- 
existing ceramic traditions were also introduced, both as grave goods and for daily use in the 
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settlements. Another innovation was the establishment of shrines outside the settlement 
areas that suggest an increased interest and involvement in the surrounding rural areas. 

All these changes in the funerary customs, domestic pottery and ritual practices suggest 
connections with Carthage. This is most evident in the case of the burials, as Carthage was 
the only area within the Phoenician world of the western Mediterranean where inhumation 
rather than cremation was the dominant burial rite, with constructed or rock-cut chamber 
tombs, stone cist graves and simple trenches dug in the earth providing the space for 
depositing the body (Lancel 1995: 49-51). The other innovations can also be traced back to 
Carthage or North Africa more generally, as is most obvious for both the decorated ostrich 
eggs (Pisano 2002) and the new pottery types (Gomez Bellard et al. 1990: 183-84). 

None of these developments can be traced in Carthage itself, as is perhaps to be expected, 
as it set the model for the other areas. The most notable development in Carthage itself was 
the steadily increasing prosperity as marked by the continuous expansion of the already 
sizeable settlement area and the large quantities and the wide range of luxury items that 
were both locally produced and imported from all over the Mediterranean. Evidence for the 
latter items comes mainly from grave goods but is also supported by the remains of 
extensive artisanal workshops. None of these features, however, first appeared in the 6th 
century BC but already developed in the course of the 7th century BC (Lancel 1995: 41-77, 
134-42). 


Carthaginian Expansion 


The key question prompted by the central Mediterranean evidence is what the role of 
Carthage was in all this? One obvious answer is that the developments in Carthage itself and 
elsewhere represent two sides of the same coin and that the rise of Carthage was largely 
responsible for the changes in the western colonies. This is the traditional interpretation, 
which goes back to a number of Greek and Roman authors and which has been upheld by 
many modern scholars, too. The identification of the archaeological evidence demonstrating 
close connections between the western Mediterranean islands and Carthage has cemented 
this interpretation even more firmly. As a corollary, the assumption that Carthage actively 
pursued colonial strategies to realise its expansionist ambitions has become engrained in the 
archaeological and historical literature (e.g. Aubet 1993: 283; Lancel 1995: 81-83). 

One of the most explicit statements is provided by Diodorus Siculus (5.16.2-3) who claims 
that Carthage established a colonial settlement on the island of Ibiza as early as 654 BC in the 
traditional chronology (Gomez Bellard 1995a: 767-69). This instance of active Carthaginian 
colonialism is complemented by more general accounts of Carthaginian military activities 
throughout the central Mediterranean, in which Carthage is portrayed as commanding an 
extensive sphere of influence from which it actively sought to exclude both Greek and 
Roman settlers and merchants. Under this heading come the many detailed reports of 
Carthaginian involvement in Sicilian politics from the early 6th century BC and the 
Carthaginian alliance with some of the Etruscan city states to contain Greek activities in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, which culminated in 535 BC in the famous ‘battle of the Sardonian Sea’ as 
reported by Herodotus (1.166-67: see Krings 1998: 93-215, 261-326; Bernardini et al. 2000; 
Bernardini 2001). These sources include Polybius’ (3.22-24) discussion of a series of peace 
treaties concluded between Carthage and Rome, which show that already by the end of the 
6th century BC — the first treaty is traditionally dated to 509 BC - Carthage held sway over 
western Sicily, Sardinia and North Africa. The latter two areas are particularly highlighted as 
being regarded by the Carthaginians as ‘their own property’ (Polybius 3.23.5; Scardigli 1991; 
Lancel 1995: 86-88; van Dommelen 1998a: 120-22). 
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These two strands of information are brought together in an intriguing but also rather 
problematic description of Carthaginian military campaigns in Sicily and Sardinia. The first 
ones were headed by a Carthaginian general usually called Malchus and took place first in 
Sicily and North Africa, where they were successful, and then in Sardinia, where they met 
defeat. Half the Carthaginian army was killed and Malchus was exiled from Carthage as a 
result. Although the precise chronology of these events is uncertain, there is some consensus 
among modern historians that they occurred sometime in the 2nd half of the 6th century BC 
(Krings 1998: 33-86). There is much less agreement about the question against whom these 
campaigns were conducted: Greeks (in Sicily), indigenous inhabitants (in Sardinia and 
Africa) or against the Phoenician colonial settlements (in Sardinia and Sicily). A second 
military expedition in Sardinia was organised shortly afterwards, perhaps towards the end 
of the 6th century BC, by the general’s successor Mago and the latter’s two sons Hasdrubal 
and Hamilcar. Although ultimately successful, this second campaign also resulted in the 
death of one of the two commanding brothers. 

The problematic nature of this account is largely due to the fact that it derives from a 
Roman source of Augustan date, Pompeius Trogus’s Philippic Histories, that has only been 
preserved as an extract by two other authors, namely the otherwise unknown Justinus (2nd 
century AD) and the much later Orosius (late 4th century AD). Because the two summaries 
offer somewhat different and sometimes conflicting information, their interpretation is 
anything but straightforward (Develin 1994). From a philological and historical perspective, 
they hardly offer sufficient evidence to allow the detailed accounts proposed by modern 
archaeologists and historians (e.g. Lilliu 1992; Moscati ef al. 1997: 70-72). It should 
nevertheless be noted that this is no reason to doubt the historicity of individual elements of 
this account, such as the existence of a general called Malchus or Mazaeus and, in particular, 
repeated Carthaginian military interventions in Sicily and Sardinia (Krings 1998: 76-91). 
Carthaginian involvement in military conflicts in and around Sicily is not in doubt anyway, 
as more reliable sources like Pausanias, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and Polybius offer 
ample evidence of earlier interventions in the 6th and the 5th centuries BC (Barcelo 1989; 
Krings 1998: 1-32, 161-215, 261-326). 

The key question that is in need of critical consideration is whether Carthage was really 
actively pursuing an expansionist policy in the 6th century BC in order to gain control over 
overseas territories. Because of the detailed interpretations of the historical evidence that 
Carthage ‘conquered’ and established its authority over existing Phoenician colonies in Ibiza, 
Sardinia and Sicily and because of the congruence between these claims and the 
archaeological record as outlined above, this is a question that is seldom critically examined 
in modern scholarship. 

Already in the late 1970s, however, an alternative reading had been proposed of the 
historical and archaeological evidence as was available at that time (Whittaker 1978). In this 
view, Carthage was not so much after colonial territories but was instead involved in a 
primarily commercial enterprise much along the lines of the earlier Phoenician activities in 
the western Mediterranean. This view was primarily based on a fresh interpretation of the 
literary sources and took its lead from the explicit reference in the treaties between Rome and 
Carthage to Carthaginian officials supervising trade (Polybius 3.22-23): the basic argument 
was that these arrangements do not necessarily demonstrate territorial occupation but rather 
control over commercial activities (Whittaker 1978: 83). A further argument supporting this 
view is the observation that Polybius is likely to have misunderstood the Archaic meaning of 
the Latin term provincia, which originally simply referred to control over something or 
someone and only much later acquired its territorial meaning of an area under central rule 
(Whittaker 1978: 62-63; Richardson 1991). Further detailed alternative readings of the literary 
evidence and its philological and historical implications have continued to undercut the 
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colonialist understanding of Carthaginian expansion and have begun to outline a much more 
varied and nuanced representation of increasing Carthaginian influence in the central 
Mediterranean through commercial and political contacts. Especially with regard to Sicily, 
the notions of guest-friendship and elite alliances are now highlighted as key vehicles 
through which influence and contacts were channelled; as a corollary, the local inhabitants of 
the central Mediterranean have themselves now also become active participants in this new 
representation (Anello 1986: 121-27; 1997; Barcelo 1988; Giinther 1995; Krings 1998; 2000). 

New finds and critical analysis of existing evidence have also begun to contribute to a 
new and nuanced archaeological understanding of the central and western Mediterranean in 
the 6th century BC. The Phoenician evidence from Ibiza has been particularly seminal, 
because in addition to the Carthaginian connections that would seem to support Diodorus’s 
claim of a Carthaginian foundation in Ibiza in the late 7th century BC, it has also yielded 
abundant proof of close links with the Phoenician settlements of the nearby mainland coast 
in Andalusia and Valencia throughout the Phoenician and Punic periods (Costa Ribas et al. 
1991). 

With regard to the 6th century BC proper, ongoing research in places like Cadiz and 
Malaga in respectively western and central Andalusia has not only demonstrated that these 
places were actually thriving and expanding throughout this century but they have also 
yielded little evidence of Carthaginian influence comparable to that recorded in Ibiza and 
Sardinia (Lopez Castro 1991; 2001: 99-100; Lopez Pardo and Suarez Padilla 2002: 128-32). In 
Sardinia, meanwhile, reviews of existing archaeological evidence have begun to dismantle 
some of the archaeological arguments put forward in evidence of Malchus’s and the 
Magonids’ military campaigns and an alleged Carthaginian occupation of the southern half 
of the island from the late 6th century BC onwards (as proposed by Barreca 1986: 31-40; Lilliu 
1992; Bernardini 1997: 99-100). The many forts recognised across the island and combined 
into a Carthaginian system to suppress and control the islanders (Barreca 1978; 1986: 77-89) 
have particularly come under critical scrutiny in recent years. Even the best excavated 
instance, the so-called mastio at Monte Sirai is no longer considered a fortification and the 
whole idea of the site as a military stronghold to control the nearby mines has been 
abandoned (Bartoloni 1997: 86; 2000b: 40). 

The already more equivocal evidence for the other forts of the alleged limes has similarly 
been undermined by fresh investigations. It has emerged that all these claims are based on a 
Punic-period occupation of a nuraghe, the typically Sardinian Bronze Age tower, but that 
there is no evidence to back up a military interpretation for the Punic period. Nuraghi are 
constructions that have been reoccupied throughout their histories (Blake 1998) but their 
large and impressive appearance alone does not warrant their interpretation as a 
Carthaginian fortress, as is underlined by the absence of any other Punic military features. It 
is therefore not possible to interpret these sites as Carthaginian fortresses that made up an 
integrated military structure underpinning the Carthaginian occupation of Sardinia (van 
Dommelen 1998a: 125). 

Finally, the claim that some Phoenician sites in Sardinia like Cuccureddus of Villasimius 
and Monte Sirai were destroyed by Carthaginian military campaign is ambiguous at best. 
Chronologically, their destruction in the final decades of the 6th century BC does come 
intriguingly close to those of the alleged Carthaginian military campaigns in Sardinia but 
there is no other evidence as to who destroyed these sites. Because the interpretation that it 
was Carthaginian invading troops who were responsible for these destructions is itself based 
on literary evidence, these destruction layers cannot be used in support of that interpretation 
of the same historical sources (van Dommelen 1998a: 123-25; Krings 1998: 90-91; contra 
Bartoloni and Bernardini 2004: 64-67). 
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To sum up these claims and counter-claims, our provisional conclusion of this ongoing 
debate hinges on two key observations. The first one is that the 6th century BC was an 
important transitional period throughout the western Mediterranean, the causes of which 
cannot easily be fitted into one coherent explanation — nor should they in our view. Instead, 
we note with interest the diverging developments on the Iberian shores and the Tyrrhenian 
islands and would like to emphasise the importance of both local roots and external contacts 
in these processes (see for example Vives-Ferrandiz Sanchez 2005 on the Valencian coast). 
The second observation is that while there is indeed good reason to conclude that 
Carthaginian influence was on the increase in the western Mediterranean of the 6th century 
BC, it remains unlikely that this took the shape of territorial conquest and a stable military 
occupation force during at least the 6th and probably most of the 5th centuries BC. 
Suggestions that groups of North African people were ‘incorporated’ into existing 
communities appear to offer much more plausible interpretations of these situations (Lopez 
Pardo and Suarez Padilla 2003; Dominguez Monedero 2006). 


Rural Settlement and Agrarian Landscapes 


As underscored by the very title of our book and as touched on in the opening sentences of 
this chapter, the scope of the present volume is restricted to the rural aspects of the Punic 
world. Our decision to focus on rural matters has primarily been induced by the strong 
urban bias of Phoenician and Punic archaeology. Although a one-sided focus on cities has 
been commonplace in Mediterranean history and archaeology for a long time, in most 
regional and chronological fields there has been a strong ‘ruralisation’ of the disciplines and 
few archaeologists and historians are still likely to subscribe to Finley’s words of 30 years ago 
(1977: 305) that ‘the Graeco-Roman world ... was a world of cities’. Ancient agricultural and 
rural production in the broadest sense of the terms are nowadays widely accepted as key 
sectors of the ancient economy (Horden and Purcell 2000: 90-96). We use the label ‘rural’ in a 
wide and loose sense as referring to the countryside as opposed to urban environments. 
Because large swathes of the Punic countryside are coastal, we explicitly include exploitation 
of marine resources in our considerations of rural activities. 

Phoenician and Punic archaeology, by contrast, continues to be framed in terms of major 
urban colonial settlements like Carthage, Tharros, Cadiz and Motya, as is evident from even a 
cursory glance at the exhibition catalogue I Fenici (Moscati 1988b) or any other more recently 
appeared handbook (Aubet 1993 [2nd ed. 2001]; Markoe 2000). The continuing impact of this 
urban bias is well illustrated by the weighty tome of La civilisation phénicienne & punique 
(Krings 1995), which does not offer a single chapter on rural settlement or agriculture, even if 
artisanal activities as specialised as ivory working or glass production are allotted separate 
ones.' It is equally telling that the two chapters on surveys are really listings of 
archaeological work in urban contexts rather than overviews of rural settlement (chapters B1 
and Blbis by Yon and Lancel). 

The significance of the countryside in the Punic world is paradoxically hardly ever called 
into question. Most scholars in fact routinely cite agrarian production and a rich countryside 
as distinctive features of the Punic world and take it for granted that their economic 
importance went well beyond local subsistence levels. Rather than archaeological evidence, 
however, it is literary accounts that provide the basis for this view. Famous comments that 
are quoted time and again are for instance Diodorus Siculus’s report (20.8.35) that the Greek 
soldiers campaigning against Carthage under Agathocles’s command in 310 BC were 
impressed by countless gardens, plantations, irrigation channels, wealthy and well-equipped 
farms, healthy live-stock and numerous well-kept and lush olive groves, vineyards and other 
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orchards that they came across in the rural district of the Cape Bon peninsula northeast of 
Carthage. These comments were mirrored a century and a half later by Appian (8.117) 
describing the Carthaginian countryside at the time of the city’s destruction. Both Sardinia 
and Sicily are similarly repeatedly mentioned or indeed praised as abundant suppliers of 
grain to the Carthaginian state that more than once is said to have relied on these supplies to 
pay its mercenary troops (e.g. Diodorus 11.21; see Chapter 2: ##). Certain implements like the 
so-called plostellum punicum (a threshing sled) or crops like the pomegranate (malum 
punicum) that were Punic introductions to the Italian mainland as well as of course the 
famous agronomic writings of Mago the Agronomist that the Roman Senate ordered to be 
translated, are also commonly cited as evidence of the sophisticated nature of Punic 
agriculture (Morel 2000). 

It would nevertheless be incorrect to state that Punic agriculture has been ignored 
altogether: as early as 1920 Stéphane Gsell had dedicated a long discussion to the theme, 
which still remains the basic reference text for many more recent discussions (Gsell 1920: 1- 
52; Fantar 1993: 260-87; 1998). But it is herein that the problem also lies, as Morel has pointed 
out (2000: 411-13): all these discussions and all the conclusions and assumptions that are 
based on them, draw on the same limited set of literary comments much along the same lines 
as first set out by Gsell (Chapter 2: ##). One way out of this impasse is, as Morel suggests, to 
introduce to the debate fresh evidence of an archaeological nature, and this is what most of 
this book is about. Another option is to read the same texts from a different perspective, 
which is what Véronique Krings explores in chapter two. 


Surveying Punic Farms and Landscapes 


As pointed out before, the archaeological evidence needed to shed new light on these old 
questions has until very recently been woefully lacking, because of the strong urban focus of 
Phoenician and Punic archaeology. Although amphorae found in urban settlement contexts 
can provide useful clues about imported and possibly exported agrarian products, especially 
if stamps or other marks are present, such finds are inadequate for understanding how 
agrarian production itself was organised. Clearly, evidence from the countryside itself is 
essential for studying rural economic activities, regardless whether they are extensive cereal 
cultivation, intensive horticulture, animal husbandry or mineral exploitation and metal 
working. 

It is precisely this line of research that has been pioneered in Phoenician and Punic 
archaeology by Ferruccio Barreca, who began exploring both the coastal and inland areas of 
southwest Sardinia in 1964 in order to find ‘the archaeological evidence of the Carthaginian 
penetration into the interior of southwest Sardinia with the aim to define its ways, limits and 
intensity’ (Barreca 1966: 133). But although his teams found plenty of Punic remains in the 
hinterland that allowed Barreca to propose his thesis of ‘capillary Punic settlement’ in inland 
Sardinia, the sites that were discovered did not become the object of future studies as 
anticipated by Moscati in his concluding discussion (Moscati 1967: 98). Barreca’s work has in 
fact remained without any serious follow-up until very recently (see below and Chapter 7: ## 
for more details). 

It is only in the last decade and a half that the rural districts of the Punic regions in the 
western Mediterranean have become the scene of intensive and systematic archaeological 
research projects with the explicit aim to investigate agrarian organisation and rural life. The 
incentive for these studies has been the extraordinary success story of archaeological surveys 
in the Mediterranean during the past three decades. The contribution of archaeological 
surveys to the disciplines of archaeology and history in the Mediterranean has indeed been 
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hailed as nothing short of revolutionary (Horden and Purcell 2000: 177). Unlike Barreca’s 
contemporary research in Sardinia, the ground-breaking fieldwork and subsequent analyses 
of the Messenia and South Etruria projects in Greece and mainland Italy during the 1960s 
and 1970s have both transformed scholars’ perception of the ancient world and have given 
rise to a new and distinct archaeological subdiscipline (Alcock and Cherry 2004). As John 
Cherry argued in two critical reviews of survey archaeology that appeared twenty years 
apart (1983; 2003), Mediterranean surveys have not only developed fieldwork and analytical 
methodologies of their own — and continue to do so - but they have also brought to light a 
remarkable intensity and diversity of rural life and production throughout Mediterranean 
history that few scholars had suspected (Horden and Purcell 2000: 176-297). 

Alongside the new ‘revolutionary impact’ of Mediterranean surveys, there also exists in 
most Mediterranean regions a long-standing tradition that approaches the collection of 
surface finds in rather different ways and that we will refer to as ‘topographic studies’ after 
the label traditionally used in classical archaeology for such regional studies (Cambi and 
Terrenato 1994: 22-33; Terrenato 1996: 217-18; Snodgrass 2007: 24-26). Instead of emphasising 
systematic and representative samples, these studies typically take their lead from long- and 
well-known sites and clues in literary sources; ‘topographic’ fieldwork is usually targeted at 
specific landscape features and archaeological remains. Because of these fieldwork strategies, 
‘topographic studies’ can be regarded as part of what John Cherry has called ‘early’ or 
‘extensive’ surveys (Cherry 1983: 390-93; Terrenato 1996: 221-24). While the ‘topographic’ 
fieldwork methods clearly impose limits on the data collected, it does not disqualify them in 
any way and in the following chapters we will consider the evidence from these ‘topographic 
studies’ in tandem with that of ‘archaeological surveys’. 

As elsewhere in the Mediterranean, recent field surveys of the Punic world have 
demonstrated the existence of large numbers of small to medium-sized rural settlements, as 
Barreca had indeed already anticipated in Sardinia (Figure 1-3). The sites encountered are 
usually pottery scatters of varying sizes, that are mostly made up of domestic and storage 
vessels. As such, these sites appear to be of the same type as those that are a familiar sight 
throughout the Mediterranean and that are commonly interpreted as single farmsteads. In 
general, these tend to date primarily to the Classical to Roman period and later, although 
their occurrence is by no means restricted to these periods (Pettegrew 2001: 189-92). 


Figure 1-3. Systematic collection of surface finds at a Punic rural site in the Terralba district (Sardinia: site TA- 


05 at San Giovanni). 


Farmsteads are not the only way in which rural areas can be or indeed were inhabited and 
worked, just as ‘farmstead’ is not the only possible interpretation of a small to medium-sized 
pottery scatter. Mediterranean history and ethnography have documented numerous 
situations in which people were primarily resident in a nucleated large settlement and 
commuted to their fields on a daily basis. Such small towns are generally known under the 
label of agro-towns (Horden and Purcell 2000: 93). Their existence does not imply, however, 
that the countryside remained empty: people commute to their fields, where they keep tools 
in storage and might hold a shelter for staying overnight during busy harvest times (see e.g. 
Mientjes 2002). Eventually, dependent on specific historical conditions, people might even 
settle in the countryside, away from the agro-towns but still maintain strong links with it. 
The Apulian trulli of southeast Italy in the 18th and 19th centuries AD are a fine example of 
such a historically contingent development (Galt 1991). 

It is in this light that alternative explanations of the more or less discrete sites recorded by 
surveys are important, since identification of minor features such as small uninhabited 
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storage shacks, simple shelters and seasonally occupied houses and animal pens opens up 
the way for recognising more ephemeral forms of land use and variations in its intensity 
(Pettegrew 2001: 203-205). Attention to such minor features goes also well beyond discrete 
sites in order to take into account the varying densities of so-called off-site finds; these are 
also known as ‘background finds’ or ‘haloes’ and can be related to ancient and modern land 
use in various ways (Alcock et al. 1994; Bintliff 2000; van de Velde 2001). While the absence of 
small-scale rural settlement can thus be interpreted in more than one way, there can be little 
doubt that its presence is indicative of intensive land use, especially when permanent 
residency seems plausible. 

This discussion eventually takes us back to a consideration of the role of cities and towns 
in the countryside, because rural areas do not and did not exist in isolation. Especially when 
agrarian production is intensive, perhaps specialised, and above subsistence levels, towns 
are necessarily involved in the distribution and consumption of the rural products. The 
degree of involvement may range widely from the extreme of the so-called ‘consumer city’, 
which constitutes the final destination of rural products, to that of the aforementioned agro- 
town, which is by contrast actively involved in the production, processing and distribution 
of crops from the surrounding countryside (Horden and Purcell 2000: 92-115). Although the 
Phoenician-Punic towns represent a particular category of cities because of their colonial 
origins, which adds a colonial dimension to the usual town-country relationships, their 
presence inevitably entailed all kinds of consequences for the wider rural and regional 
organisation of the areas involved (van Dommelen 1997; Attema et al. 1998). 

We have captured all these concerns and interests under the single heading of ‘landscape’, 
which we think of and propose to use in the spirit of recent ‘conceptual landscape’ studies 
(Ashmore and Knapp 1999; Thomas 2001; Ashmore 2002). Our reasons for doing so are 
threefold, starting from the basic theoretical argument advanced by these landscape studies 
that people’s presence and activities in the landscape are inherently part of and deeply 
engrained into the landscape itself. As communities live in, work and shape their landscape, 
their perceptions of themselves and of the wider world they are part of, are simultaneously 
framed by those same landscapes in ways that are reminiscent of and related to the workings 
of Bourdieu’s habitus. As a consequence, landscape, social organisation, identities and indeed 
social memory cannot be neatly separated but overlap and are intertwined in various and 
complex ways (Knapp and Ashmore 1999; Alcock 2002: 23-32; van Dommelen et al. 2005). 

The second reason is that we are not so much interested in studying rural settlements, 
farms or otherwise, per se but have our sights set rather at the wider social, economic and 
perhaps political picture of which these settlements were part. This aspect explicitly involves 
the colonial dimension of the Punic world, which was necessarily an integral feature of its 
rural contexts. It also comprises explicit consideration of the manifold interconnections 
between agrarian organisation and kinship relations in peasant societies and consequently 
entails looking into issues of community and household organisation (Foxhall 1990; Horden 
and Purcell 2000: 270-78; Gerritsen 2004). 

The final and third reason for opting for landscape as a key analytical category goes back 
to the recent insights and experiences of Mediterranean surveys, which emphasise the 
continuity and coherence of the archaeological record across the landscape despite its 
variability; they also recognise that its constituent elements range from single off-site finds to 
entire towns but insist that all of these are yet in various ways and to varying degrees related 
to each other. No single category of finds, whether an urban centre or a small farmstead, 
should, therefore, be singled out and analysed in isolation. A landscape perspective allows 
us to pursue precisely this goal (Given and Knapp 2003: 3, 319-20). 
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City and Country in the Punic World 


At the heart of the Punic landscapes stand the colonial settlements which had nearly all been 
established some time before the 6th century BC and therefore had to varying degrees been 
part of the Phoenician colonial and commercial networks across the western Mediterranean. 
Because our primary concern in this book is with the rural world, we will not go into any 
details of these settlements in the following regional chapters. But they cannot be ignored 
either, as they did constitute crucial features of regional settlement systems and were 
fundamental constituents of the Punic landscapes. In this section we will therefore provide a 
rapid survey of the main and major Phoenician-Punic towns and cities (Acquaro et al. 1993). 

All Phoenician settlements in the western Mediterranean and Atlantic were newly 
established in the 8th or 7th centuries BC and mostly appear to have remained relatively 
modest in size and complexity. Nearly all towns were located on the coast with direct, 
sheltered access to the sea: the earlier sites in particular are characterised by a strong 
preference for secluded headlands and small off-shore islands that offer excellent anchorage 
but are often poorly connected to the interior (Figure 1-4). Because of these locations, the 
layout of these towns is usually dictated by the local topography and few Phoenician-Punic 
towns consequently present the regular ‘Hippodamean’ grid plan characteristic of so many 
Greek colonial foundations. Later towns created in the 7th century BC like Neapolis (Sardinia) 
or Baria (Andalusia) tend to combine good maritime and over-land access, often by making 
use of coastal lagoons and deep estuaries. 

Large-scale public architecture is poorly known and may not have been a major feature of 
the earlier Phoenician towns. In later centuries, Greek-style temples began to be constructed. 
In the central Mediterranean, the so-called tophet sanctuaries represented a prominent and 
consistent element of the urban topography, which were invariably situated on the northern 
edge of the built-up area. 


Figure 1-4. Aerial view of the San Marco peninsula on the Sardinian west coast, where the Phoenician town of 


Tharros was established: left is the open sea and right is the sheltered Bay of Oristano (Desogus 
1991; 15). 


If we set off from the city of Carthage on an imaginary tour around the western 
Mediterranean (Figures 1-5 and 1-6), the other main Punic settlements in central North Africa 
— a region more or less coinciding with modern Tunisia - are Utica and Sousse (Ben Younes 
1995). While there are many reports of Punic finds of many places along the Maghribine 
coast, it is really only the small towns of Kerkouane and Nabeul (Neapolis) on the Cape Bon 
peninsula that have been documented to some extent (Fantar 1984b; 1985; 1986; Aounallah 
2001; see Fantar 1993 for an overview). 

On the island of Sicily, we then encounter four — or rather three - key urban settlements of 
Phoenician origins on the western and northern coasts of the island (Falsone 1995): Mozia 
(Motya) with its successor Marsala (Lilybaeum), Palermo (Panormus) and Solunto (Solous). 
These are complemented by the Greek settlements of Selinunte (Selinous) and Himera on the 
south and north coasts respectively. Both Selinunte and Termini Imerese, the successor of 
Himera after its destruction in 409 BC, were de facto Punic towns from the mid-4th century BC 
onwards (Mertens 1997). In addition, there were a number of larger and smaller indigenous 
‘Elymian’ hilltop settlements, which maintained intensive contacts with the nearby Punic 
cities. Of these, Segesta is the one best known. Other ones are Entella, Monte Jato, Monte 
Adranone, Monte Maranfusa and Erice (Eryx). In the straits of Sicily between the island and 
the North African mainland, we find the island of Pantelleria and the Maltese archipelago. 
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Of these, it is the island of Malta in particular that has yielded substantial evidence of Punic 
settlement going back to earlier Phoenician times. 


Figure 1-5. Map of the central Mediterranean showing central North Africa, Sicily and Sardinia with the key 


urban settlements of the mid-first millennium BC as discussed in the text. 


In Sardinia, the major Punic urban settlements with Phoenician roots are Cagliari 
(Karales), Pula (Nora), Sant’ Antioco (Sulcis), Tharros and Olbia. Minor towns, most of which 
date back to the 7th century BC, are Santa Maria di Villaputzu (Sarcapos), Torre Chia (Bithia), 
Pani Loriga, Monte Sirai, Santu Teru, Neapolis, Othoca and Cuglieri (Tronchetti 1995a). 

The island of Ibiza (Figure 1-6) has always hosted just one large nucleated settlement, at 
the location of modern Ibiza town (Gomez Bellard 1995a). The nearby island of Formentera 
has never seen settlement clusters of any size. The archipelago of the Balearic islands proper, 
Mallorca and Menorca, have never hosted any Punic settlement at all, except for the small 
site of Na Guardis, which is generally interpreted as a trading-post (Guerrero Ayuso 1991). 

Along the Mediterranean and southern Atlantic coasts of the Iberian peninsula, Cadiz 
(Gadir) was no doubt the principal Punic city, with Carteia, Malaga (Malaka), Almunécar 
(Sexi) and Villaricos (Baria) farther east along the Mediterranean coast (L6pez Castro and 
Mora Serrano 2002). Farther west along the Atlantic coast and estuaries of the Iberian 
peninsula, only Castro Marim qualifies as a small Punic town, even if there is certainly no 
shortage of Punic material culture elsewhere in this region (Arruda 1997; 2002). 

In the southern reaches of the straits of Gibraltar and the southern Atlantic coasts, only 
one single major settlement has been documented at Larache (Lixus), while the existence of 
smaller towns has been demonstrated at Tanger and Ceuta (Rouillard 1995). 


Figure 1-6. Map of the far western Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts showing the key urban settlements of 


the mid-first millennium BC in western North Africa, the Iberian Peninsula and Ibiza as discussed 
in the text. 


Surveying Rural Landscapes of the Punic World 


In order to realise our goals to provide an overview of the Punic rural world and to build an 
interpretative framework for its understanding, we have organised this volume as follows. 

This introductory chapter is followed by a critical review of the literary evidence relating 
to rural settlement and agrarian production in the Punic world as well as of their 
interpretations in the past century or so. These Greek and Latin sources have long provided 
the basis for our understanding of the Punic countryside and it is for this reason that we 
scrutinise the various accounts of the Carthaginian countryside recorded by a number of 
classical authors and evaluate their implications for our understanding of the rural Punic 
world. 

The following five chapters make up the core of this volume, offering extended 
discussions of rural landscapes in all regions of the Punic world, i.e. Ibiza, the southern 
Iberian peninsula or Andalusia, North Africa or more precisely the Maghrib, western Sicily, 
including the nearby islands of Malta and Pantelleria, and the island of Sardinia. These 
chapters provide an overview of the basic archaeological evidence and its characteristics in 
each of these regions. Most of the evidence is made up of survey results but these chapters 
also offer evidence from a number of excavations. Inevitably, some areas receive more 
extensive consideration than others for the simple reason that there are substantial 
differences in research coverage across the regions. 
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The final part of the volume is constituted by an extensive comparative discussion of the 
evidence provided in the foregoing chapters. Chapter eight above all highlights key 
similarities between the various regions in order to consider them in the light of agrarian 
production and rural organisation. In the concluding chapter, we compare and contrast 
agrarian organisation and rural studies in the Punic world in the wider context of the 
western Mediterranean at large. 


Note 


1 The mere mention rather than a proper discussion of agriculture in the chapter on economy (Bondi 1995) only 


confirms the lack of attention for agrarian matters. 
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2 Rereading Punic Agriculture: Representation, 
Analogy and Ideology in the Classical Sources 


Véronique Krings 


Some fifteen years ago Serge Lancel published his book Carthage that was to become a 
landmark summary and critical analysis of Phoenician and Punic Carthage (Lancel 1992). 
Swiftly translated into several languages, including English (Lancel 1995), this book marked 
a significant step of an innovative trend in Phoenician and Punic studies. These had 
(re)emerged in the 1960s and were in full swing at the end of the 1980s under the spirited 
guidance of Sabatino Moscati (Vella 1996; Bonnet and Krings 2006). Chapter seven of 
Lancel’s book is entitled ‘Expansion into Africa’ and includes the pages devoted to 
agriculture (Lancel 1995: 256-302). This topic is therefore only addressed well into the eleven- 
chapter book, after extensive descriptions of Carthaginian history mostly focused on the city 
itself and its maritime empire. 

In order to understand how Lancel has integrated agriculture in his discussion of 
Carthaginian territorial expansion, we examine the structure of this chapter in some detail 
and consider the main elements of the argument. It starts with the defeat suffered by 
Carthage outside the Greek colonial settlement of Himera in 480 BC. The significance of this 
event is that it supposedly forced Carthage to scale down its ambitions in the west 
Mediterranean and that it then sought to compensate this loss by conquering more of its 
North African hinterland. On the basis of an oft-quoted comment by the Greek author Dio 
Chrysostomus (25.7) that ‘the Carthaginians, Hanno made Libyans instead of Tyrians’, 
Lancel opts for the view that the African hinterland was conquered and occupied under the 
leadership of the Magonid dynasty. This, however, poses the complex question of the 
amount of territory which Carthage conquered in North Africa in a series of military 
campaigns. The classical texts (Appian 57 and Strabo 17.3.15) shed very little light on these 
questions. In order to discuss regional organisation, Lancel therefore turns to a much later 
inscription from the Roman forum of Mactar that dates to the time of the Roman emperor 
Trajan (early 2nd century AD). He suggests in particular that he 


follows a familiar historical process which it is worth examining since it will help 
to throw some light for the reader on the difficulties already encountered in 
writing the internal history of a city of which in many cases we have only the 
reflection, distorted by classical cultures, or the traces it has left after its 
disappearance. (Lancel 1995: 259) 


In the end, Lancel argues that by the late 4th century BC, Carthage directly ruled large 
swaths of North African land, exploiting directly or indirectly more than half of present-day 
Tunisia. He concludes in particular that because these included ‘the richest or most fertile 
regions ... Carthage had become the front-rank agricultural power in the Mediterranean, 
thanks entirely to its African lands.’ (Lancel 1995: 269-70). He moreover proposed that Punic 
agriculture also produced significant food surpluses, which were largely exported. As a 
reminder of the fertility of the land, he suggests that the present-day situation offers perhaps 
the best ‘idea of the richness of this soil, which more than twenty-five centuries of intensive 
farming have not exhausted.’ (Lancel 1995: 270). He finally proposes that even the agrarian 
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organisation of Roman Imperial estates ultimately represents a Punic heritage and that ‘the 
Carthaginian masters had already put into practice the recipes for agricultural exploitation in 
relation to the Libyans, the first occupants of the land, which the great landowners of the 
Roman era would apply with Romanized natives’ (Lancel 1995: 272). 

This is followed by a discussion first of cereal cultivation, which leads Lancel to conclude 
(1995: 272) from the absence of any comment by Mago the Agronomist that the indigenous 
inhabitants, ‘those African farmers on Carthaginian territory’, must have taken care of these 
crops. He then turns to agricultural tools and associated implements, many of which he 
suggests (1995: 272-73) have Neolithic precursors and goes on to consider Mago’s interest in 
the cultivation of tree crops, elaborating in particular on what is known about vines and 
wine and about olives and oil (1995: 273-77). After a brief discussion of rural dwellings (1995: 
279-80), he eventually rounds off the chapter with detailed sections about Kerkouane (1995: 
280-88) and the Sahel (1995: 288-302). A consistent feature of the entire chapter is the reliance 
on both classical texts and archaeological finds to construct the arguments put forward. 

This chapter presents all aspects which have traditionally been on the agenda since the 
days of Stéphane Gsell (1864-1932; Figure 2-1). They therefore show to what extent research 
continues both to concentrate on those elements that he had already earmarked as of great 
importance, and to work along the lines that he first explored. His Histoire Ancienne de 
l’Afrique du Nord, published between 1913 and 1928, remains a formidable landmark, which 
few scholars feel able to ignore, as is evident from his qualification as ‘that Master of African 
history’ (Charles-Picard and Charles-Picard 1961: 14; see also Lepelley 1981; Oulebsir 2004: 
300-301; see Lengrand 1996 for a more critical view). 


Figure 2-1. Portrait of Stephane Gsell (pen drawing from Revue Archéologique 5th ser., 35 (1932, January-June): 
132). 


We find the same basic ideas time and again, as prominence is given to the ways in which 
ancient forms of land use and rural organisation have survived up to the present day and 
certain tools and experiences are still current among North African peasants (Février 1989: 
22-66). No less attention is given to the prosperity of Punic agriculture and the fame and 
excellence of its agronomy. It is these very same assumptions and interests that can be seen 
to guide even the most recent publications, such as the entry for ‘agriculture’ in the 
Dictionnaire de la Civilisation Phénicienne et Punique (Lancel and Lipinski 1992), the long 
chapter on agriculture by M’Hamed Hassine Fantar (Fantar 1993: 1, 260-87) and indeed the 
remarkable dramatised essay about Punic peasants by Serena Maria Cecchini (2003). 

It is against this background that we have decided not so much to record the basic ‘facts’ 
as can be found in Graeco-Roman texts, but rather to investigate, in both those texts and later 
writings, what created the basis for the modern and ancient perceptions of Carthaginian 
agriculture and agronomy as prosperous and excellent. As a corollary, we will suggest a 
connection between these ideas and an ‘imperialist’ interpretation of Carthaginian 
colonialism. In other words, this chapter will scrutinise the available evidence in 
methodological terms and consider how it may be explored alternatively. 


The Illusive Mirror: Mago the Agronomist 


Ever since René Martin’s thorough scrutiny of the literary sources (1971), the main question 
has been whether that the fame of the Carthaginian agronomists necessarily implies a 
thriving agriculture in the city’s territory. Before him, Stéphane Gsell had never had any 
doubts and had asserted that ‘[w]e have more proof of the interest which the Carthaginians 
took in agriculture and of how successfully they practised it. Agronomical treatises 
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assembled by several Carthaginians won great renown even outside Africa.’ (Gsell 1920: 3-4). 
Mago the Agronomist is depicted by Gsell as a leading character, but one whose context 
cannot be ascertained with any precision. He was appreciated by Roman agronomists, his 
work was accepted as authoritative by the Romans of Cicero’s time and he was in some 
sense regarded as a classical author. Although he had also consulted Greek sources, the 
advice and instructions we find in his work were essentially applicable to the North African 
situation. All in all, ‘agronomy was therefore a genuine science in Carthage, with highly- 
educated masters and zealous adepts among the aristocracy. The nobles played a much more 
active role in the management of their lands than the great Roman landowners of the African 
provinces would do in later centuries.’ (Gsell 1920: 8). 


Fragmented Texts 


We can assess and possibly qualify Gsell’s approach through comparison with a recent 
analysis of the authorship of Mago the Agronomist, the fragmented and translated nature of 
his text, how the original treatise was put together and what eventually became of it 
(Dominguez Petit 2004). With regard to authorship, it is first of all imperative to work out the 
time-frame in which Mago was working. For some, this is in the early stages of Carthaginian 
domination at the end of the 6th century BC (Heeren 1825); for others, this is ‘at the time of 
the Punic wars’, while the most widely-held opinion places Mago between 396 and 264, in 
connection with Carthage becoming part of the Hellenistic world (Charles-Picard and 
Charles-Picard 1961: 89; Fantar 1993: 261-62), which some have narrowed down even further 
to the 4th century BC (Martin 1971). Mago may nevertheless also have been a purely 
symbolic and timeless figure. 

Dominguez Petit goes on to remind us that Mago’s treatise has reached us in fragmentary 
form through scattered references by Graeco-Roman agronomists: 66 fragments according to 
Speranza’s edition (Speranza 1974), to which we may now add a passage from the Gromatici 
Veteres (Marcotte 1988). Columella, Pliny the Elder, Varro, Palladius and Gargilius Martialis 
are the main authors to have cited Mago’s work, as did various Greek hippiatric treatises and 
the Geoponica, a wide-ranging collection of agricultural literature of Byzantine date. The list 
also includes a corpus of agricultural texts attributed to Cassianus Bassus (6th century AD), 
of which only a 10th century AD reinterpretation has been preserved by the 12th century 
Arab agronomist Ibn al-Awam from Seville. We must finally also take into account Virgil’s 
Georgics, which incorporate information attributed to Mago (Servius 1.43; Columella 3.15.5). 

As may be evident from this rapid survey, the Magonian tradition is doubly fragmented. 
This was first explicitly signalled by Kenneth White (1973), one year before the corpus of 
Mago’s fragments was published (Speranza 1974). He commented in particular on the 
connection between Varro and the ‘Magonian tradition’: 


Did writer A use source Q directly, or only through an epitomiser or translator? 
Did A misunderstand or mistranslate Q, and so on? This is a legitimate form of 
enquiry only if identifiable remains of the earlier writer are available for 
comparative study; we cannot conjure up a text from later citations, and then 
attempt to define the relationship of any particular writer to our putative source. 
(White 1973: 470) 


Kolendo (in Cecchini 1986: 116) has reiterated this call for vigilance when working with 
fragmented texts, drawing attention to contaminations as a result of repeated translations 
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and adaptations. He has also called for a comparative study of Mago’s treatise and other 
ancient agronomical texts in an edition of Mago’s fragments ‘with an extensive philological 
and technical commentary’. Recent work on the fragmentary nature of the classical tradition 
in general, if there ever was a need to remind us of the huge amount of ancient literature 
which has come down to us in this way, confirms both the need for such vigilance and the 
usefulness of reasoned comparisons (Most 1997). 


Political Implications 


It was only after the destruction of Carthage in 146 BC that the Roman Senate had the 28 
books of Mago’s treatise translated into Latin. This translation was followed by three others 
into Greek. Given the timing, this decision can hardly be seen as a neutral or simply practical 
one and the Latin translation has long been argued to have been a ‘political’ translation 
promoted by the political adversaries of Marcus Porcius Cato, also known as the ‘Censor’ 
(234-149 BC: Heurgon 1976). This interpretation has recently been endorsed by Dominguez 
Petit (2004: 188-89), who plays down the various Greek translations and adaptations as 
related to the size of Mago’s treatise, its excessively specialisation, encyclopaedic nature and 
specific focus on the North African climate. 

There is rather more to be said, however, about the question of the Greek and Latin 
translations and adaptations. With regard to the Latin translation, which has echoes in 
Columella and Pliny, we have previously argued that the Roman Senate may have had as 
many as three reasons to order a translation of Mago’s treatise: an anti-Catonian tendency to 
start with, of course, but also a desire to highlight the role of Carthage as an agricultural 
power and a desire to appropriate ownership of a prominent symbol of Carthaginian 
prosperity. This means that it was not so much the contents of the treatise that mattered as 
what it represented in the political context of mid-Republican Rome that was dominated by 
Catonian traditionalists and modernisers headed by Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
Maior (236-183 BC: Devillers and Krings 1996). 

Cato’s position, or rather his De agricultura, is highlighted in a recent synthesis of ancient 
agronomy as marking the beginning of the agronomic Latin literature in more than one way 
(Cataudella 2002). It first of all covers an unusually wide variety of arguments, which makes 
it a volume of great practical usefulness, even if it is less than exhaustive as an agricultural 
handbook. It stands out in the second place because of its language and style, which express 
an adherence to traditional culture so vigorously defended by Cato, and which stand in 
sharp contrast to the fascination with everything new and exotic of Scipio’s followers. Its 
unusual setup and organisation are finally no less remarkable, because it would appear to be 
consciously modelled on a ‘foreign’ example. It has been proposed that Cato looked to 
Mago’s treatise in particular and based the encyclopaedic nature of his book on that of his 
Punic counterpart (Cataudella 2002: 41). 

There are indeed remarkably close connections in conception and intention between the 
two volumes and these are well exemplified by the similarities of their introductions. Mago’s 
opening sentence claims for instance that ‘Let he who has bought a field, sell his house, lest 
he honour his city household god more than his rural one; whoever prefers his town house 
has no need of a rural one.’ (Speranza 1974: 80). This is mirrored by Cato’s insistence (2) that 
a landowner should keep close tabs on what goes on at his farm. This rhetorical opening is 
claimed to be of Punic origin and used by Mago to emphasise the need of owners to be 
present at the farm and to take part in farming activities (Cataudella 2002: 42-43). This is no 
trifling matter and has implications for both agriculture and trade, as it seems obvious that 
the presence of the landowner cannot be reconciled with a landowning system based on 
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latifundia, and even less so with one that combines farming and trade. Later on, the issue was 
to become a topos that features in the praefationes of both Varro and Columella. 

Even if the Punic origin of the topos is uncertain, because we also find it in the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Economy that is usually dated to the 4th century BC, it seems evident 
nevertheless that Cato was familiar with Mago’s ‘encyclopaedia’, as must have been true of 
many others in Rome, given the Senate’s decision to have it translated. It is indeed only 
when we realise these connections that we can begin to appreciate the political nature of the 
Senate’s decision and to understand its impact as an ‘anti-Cato measure’, because circulating 
the translation of Mago’s original in Rome must have been calculated to overshadow Cato’s 
book by its sheer size and prestige. Such a manoeuvre makes sense only in a cultural and 
political context in which De agricultura itself carried a political meaning and perhaps 
represented something akin to a party manifesto. 

What can we conclude from this? Whereas Gsell reduced Mago’s treatise to a marker of 
the sophistication of Punic agriculture, recent research highlights the philosophical and 
political dimensions of the text. In doing so, these studies substantially shift its significance 
and rather than restricting textual analysis to agricultural matters and looking for hints of 
what the Carthaginians thought of themselves, what we might call the ‘illusive mirror’, they 
suggest we consider Mago’s treatise as an example of the Carthaginian involvement in the 
wider cultural universe of the Mediterranean in terms of both ideas and _ political 
engagement. 


The Other’s Gaze: Evidence from Classical Authors 


Mago the Agronomist is a figure who cannot be ignored in any study of agriculture. No 
matter how enigmatic both he and his work may remain, he constitutes the backbone if not 
the sounding-board for any consideration of this theme. He is the figure around whom 
modern historiography has essentially fashioned the picture of a flourishing Punic 
agriculture. Fantar is, for instance, minded to place Mago between 396, when the cult of 
Demeter was introduced to Carthage, and 264 BC, when the first Punic War broke out, 
because he argues that it is during the period during which ‘Carthaginian agriculture seems 
to have reached its zenith’. He adds as an additional argument that ‘in 310, Agathocles and 
his soldiers were able to admire how prosperous the Carthaginian countryside was at Cape 
Bon’ (Fantar 1993: 262-63). This event, as recounted by Diodorus, calls for closer scrutiny. 


Agathocles in Africa (Diodorus 20.8.3-4) 


In book 20 of his Historical Library, Diodorus Siculus relates that Agathocles, tyrant of 
Syracuse, landed in Africa after fighting the Carthaginians in Sicily, where he had 
campaigned between 310 and 307 BC. In Diodorus’s account of events, Agathocles 
previously had not only been defeated by the Carthaginians in Sicily but had also lost most 
of his troops. Realising how isolated he was, he had decided to go and attack the 
Carthaginians on their home turf. Without informing anyone about his African plans, he 
made his preparations in Syracuse, protecting himself against any rebellion in his absence, 
secured the financial backing for his plan and gathered the necessary forces. He then waited 
for the right moment to set sail and found it in the arrival of a convoy of ships laden with 
grain. The next day, 15th August 310, there was a total eclipse of the sun. After six days at 
sea, Agathocles’s army landed at Cape Bon, where he immediately burnt his boats, assuring 
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his men that he had promised Demeter and Kore to do so in exchange for a safe crossing. 
Faced with his soldiers’ discouragement on seeing that the sea stood between them and 
home, he led his army in an attack on Megalopolis, a city in the territory of Carthage 
(Diodorus 20.6-18, 30-44, 54-70). Diodorus’s account is echoed by many later authors like 
Justin (22.5-8), Orosius (4.6.24-32), Polyaeneus (5.3.4-5) and has even turned up in a papyrus 
text from Egypt (Raffone 2001). 

It is in this context that Diodorus writes: 


The intervening country through which it was necessary for them to march was 
divided into gardens and plantations of every kind, since many streams of water 
were led in small channels and irrigated every part. There were also country houses 
one after another, constructed in luxurious fashion and covered with stucco, which 
gave evidence of the wealth of the people who possessed them. The farm buildings 
were filled with everything that was needful for enjoyment, seeing that the 
inhabitants in a long period of peace had stored up an abundant variety of products. 
Part of the land was planted with vines, and part yielded olives and was also planted 
thickly with other varieties of fruit-bearing trees. On each side herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep pastured on the plain, and the neighbouring meadows were filled 
with grazing horses. In general there was a manifold prosperity in the region, since 
the leading Carthaginians had laid out there their private estates and with their 
wealth had beautified for their enjoyment. (20.8.3-4) 


Plundering the region, the Greek army took the towns of Megalopolis and ‘White Tunis’, 
which are probably modern Soliman and Tunis, and finally set up camp outside Carthage 
(Meister 1984: 393-400). The army’s arrival sowed confusion in Carthage and it was then that 
the incident of the children offered to Moloch took place. The first year of the war went well 
for Agathocles, as he captured many towns, others surrendered voluntarily, and the 
Carthaginians had to retreat to the shelter of their city walls. It did not bring the Greeks 
eventual success, however, as the alliance with Ophellas of Cyrenaica fell through. The latter 
was intent to expand his influence in the region and he had brought with him many Greeks 
hoping to settle in the fertile regions of central North Africa. This Greek anabasis on African 
soil ended in a fiasco, when Agathocles was besieged in Tunis. He eventually fled by sea and 
the Greek army leaders reached an agreement with Carthage, which was followed in 306 by 
a peace treaty between Agathocles and the Carthaginians (Gsell 1918: 18-63; Meister 1984: 
393-400; Hufs 1985: 176-203). 

Born in Agyrion, central Sicily, around 90 BC, Diodorus of Sicily spent time in Rome 
between journeys to other places, and it was in Rome that he began to compile his Historical 
Library in 46 or 45 BC before finishing it fifteen year later. It offers a huge amount of 
information of all types, in particular concerning Sicily, and continues to be widely consulted 
for this reason, although it is also frequently criticised. There are, however, good grounds to 
rehabilitate Diodorus’s work, as many scholars in search of raw information have not been 
sufficiently aware of its unique nature that combines both historical investigation and 
literary ambition. With its claims to universal truths about space and time, Diodorus’s work 
may well be seen as a mirror that reflects the broadening of horizons of the Mediterranean 
world in the wake of Roman military and political expansion. This explains why Diodorus 
proceeded, at least initially, by compiling material from pre-existing traditions on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, making his own selections and frequently adding personal 
comments. 
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The passage above presents a particularly idyllic view of the countryside of Cape Bon. In 
Lancel’s words (1995: 277), ‘what most impressed foreigners travelling through Carthaginian 
country regions, whether peaceful visitors or an expedition of war, was the picture of a green 
paradise that they presented’ (see also Dominguez Petit 2004; Figure 2-3). Both comments 
include many signs of rural prosperity, such as an abundance of water, the variety of crops 
and animals, and the prosperous homes of the rural inhabitants. 

Reading the passage in its proper narrative context, however, as indicated by Diodorus’s 
ordering of events, suggests that, above all, Agathocles hoped to find in North Africa a way 
of firmly securing his power-base back home in Syracuse. Diodorus anticipated this in an 
earlier paragraph, where he informed his readers of something which the soldiers would 
only learn after they had landed in Africa: 


For he [Agathocles] hoped that, if he did this [landing in North Africa], those in 
Carthage, who had been living luxuriously in long-continued peace and were 
therefore without experience in the dangers of battle, would easily be defeated by 
men who had been trained in the school of danger; that the Libyan allies of the 
Carthaginians, who had for a long time resented their exactions, would grasp an 
opportunity for revolt; most important of all, that by appearing unexpectedly, he 
would plunder a land which had not been ravaged and which, because of the 
prosperity of the Carthaginians, abounded in wealth of every kind; and in general, 
that he would divert the barbarians from his native city and from all Sicily and 
transfer the whole war to Libya. (20.3.3) 


The question of the expedition aims has not failed to divide modern historians, depending 
on their views of Agathocles, even when leaving to one side the problematic overlap 
between historical and biographical details in the Library and its sources. Some scholars reject 
Diodorus’s view and claim that Agathocles intended to conquer Carthage in order to 
establish a Hellenistic kingdom. This seems exaggerated to others, who point out how 
desperate Agathocles’s situation was at this point, as Syracuse was under siege on land and 
at sea. Others still fall into line with Diodorus and accept his interpretation of a diversionary 
tactic aimed at forcing the Carthaginians to abandon the siege of Syracuse and to withdraw 
their troops from Sicily (Meister 1984; 1991). 

Because Diodorus includes the description of the Carthaginian countryside in his account 
of the Greek soldiers landing at Cape Bon, it cannot be seen as a neutral description. The 
passage is entirely geared to giving an impression of over-abundance as the dominant 
characteristic of the landscape; it indeed recalls Varro’s hymn of praise to Italy (1.2.6). In the 
context of the first landing of armed Greek forces in North Africa, it projects an image of 
excessive wealth of Carthage, which was already prefigured when Agathocles set out his 
plans for the expedition in order to motivate the soldiers anxious about their fate and 
tempted by plunder. It also creates a stark contrast between the disheartened soldiers after 
their landing and the prosperous lands through which they continue their journey. 

As there is also evidence of explicit propaganda, such as Agathocles’s sacrifices to 
Demeter and Kore, both agrarian deities, this passage can hardly be regarded as an 
‘objective’ description of Punic agriculture. It instead evokes Carthaginian prosperity in an 
almost ‘impressionist’ way in support of a political and military plan devised by Agathocles 
and embellished in Diodorus’s account of history. 

We should therefore be extremely careful in using this passage as evidence of 
Carthaginian agriculture. The need for caution is further underlined by the realisation that 
‘[t]he agricultural lands of antiquity were rarely described by their contemporaries’ (Leveau 
et al. 1993: 172). Neither Diodorus nor Appian were in fact in a position to offer a 
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contemporary view of the Carthaginian landscape, since neither of them had ever set his 
eyes on it. At most, had they made the crossing from Sicily to Cape Bon, they could have 
sketched an image of the ‘Roman’ countryside in either the Late Republican or Antonine 
period. 


Regulus in Africa (Polybius 1.29.6-7) 


Polybius is often quoted in the wake of references to the passage from Diodorus. He 
describes in particular how in 256 BC, during the First Punic War and having defeated a 
large Carthaginian fleet, the Roman consuls Marcus Atilius Regulus and Lucius Manlius 
Vulso crossed the Sicilian Channel and how Regulus went on to command the Roman 
expedition in North Africa, occupying the town of Aspis in the process. Polybius states that: 


The Romans, after making themselves masters of Aspis, where they left a garrison to 
hold the town and district, sent a mission to Rome to report on recent events, and to 
inquire what they should do in future and how they were to deal with the whole 
situation. They then hastily advanced with their whole force and set about 
plundering the country. As nobody tried to prevent them, they destroyed a number 
of handsome and luxuriously furnished dwelling-houses, possessed themselves of a 
quantity of cattle, and captured more than twenty thousand slaves, taking them back 
to their ships. (1.29.6-7) 


Other incidents of pillaging are mentioned immediately afterwards and show that 
Carthage attempted to defend its territory. But Polybius (1.30.4) tells us that the city could 
not stop Regulus from plundering the unwalled towns and from storming the fortified ones. 

Frank Walbank (1957: 89) has pointed out the contrast between, on the one hand, chapter 
29 that is characterised by a strong pro-Roman point of view and that was probably based on 
earlier work by the Roman historian Fabius Pictor, and, on the other hand, the following 
chapters 30-34 that seem almost exclusively to follow the Greek Sicilian author Philinos of 
Akragas: in Walbank’s view, the emphasis on the wealth of the Carthaginians must be 
understood as accentuating the Roman achievements. In chapter 30 it is in any case the 
Romans in general rather than Regulus who are centre-stage, which in Walbank’s 
interpretation enhances the contrast between their collective success and the subsequent 
defeat of the general (Walbank 1957: 89). This may also explain why Polybius does not refer 
to the fides of which Regulus subsequently became the paradigm, but limits himself to 
describing Regulus in strictly military terms as an example of the unreliability of fortune, as 
‘his dazzling successes, followed by sudden and total defeat should encourage the reader 
better to take into account how unstable human destiny is’ (Gendre and Loutsch 2001: 147). 
One might add that the later Roman author Florus (2nd century AD) has informed us of 
fierce opposition in Rome to Regulus’s planned expedition to North Africa, in particular by 
the tribune Nautius who stirred up soldiers’ fears at the thought of having to cross the so- 
called Libyan Sea. This all adds up to the conclusion that we are again dealing with a 
political-military context which is very similar to that of Agathocles, in which the emphasis 
on the prosperity of the land to be conquered was intended to sweep away the troops’ 
doubts and fear. 

It is no less relevant that Regulus had organised the military campaign as a Blitzkrieg 
operation that would quickly be over. According to Polybius (1.31.4), Regulus was also keen 
to claim the honours of victory, after his co-consul Lucius Manlius was recalled to Italy, and 
this may explain why, immediately after his success at Adys (or Adyn) and after taking 
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Tunis, he is reported to have offered to come to an agreement with his enemies. Some 
scholars, with the notable exception of Walbank, attribute the push for the start of these 
negotiations to exhausted Carthaginians. But Regulus insisted on conditions so burdensome 
that the Carthaginian emissaries reacted indignantly and the negotiations fell through. After 
this, it all went downhill for Regulus, as more mercenaries arrived to assist Carthage and 
their military command was taken up by the Spartan Xanthippus, who duly and 
resoundingly defeated the Roman troops in the next battle. Polybius’s account of Regulus’s 
misfortunes ends with his capture (I.34-35). 

The geography of the Roman expedition is problematic for several reasons and calls for 
attention to both the geographical and agricultural contexts and the social and political 
circumstances. Fantar (1989: 80) has noted that ‘[t]his text by Polybius, although it is both 
brief and imprecise, allows the reader to imagine the Roman army marching towards the 
Punic capital. Along the road from Aspis-Clipea to Carthage, there were fortified towns and 
hamlets which were essentially sustained by agriculture and animal husbandry’. He 
associates the fortified towns with places like Kerkouane, where a destruction layer dating to 
the mid-3rd century BC marks the abandonment of the site. The unwalled sites remind him 
of farmsteads and he has pointed to a chamber tomb discovered by Pierre Cintas, where ‘one 
of those Punic colonists who had so skilfully developed the agriculture of Cape Bon had 
found his final resting place’ (Cintas 1976: 105-106). Cintas describes the tomb and in 
particular the house that is depicted on one of the walls, as follows (Figure 2-2): 


The house is made up of four main buildings. One includes a storey with a window 
cut in the wall. I must stress that this is a most unusual window. It is on the first 
floor and belongs to a country house, probably standing alone in a large garden or in 
the middle of the surrounding crops. Thus was the privacy of the house respected 
[...] I cannot tell whether the painter was trying to indicate, with the curved arches 
topping the buildings, that they were covered by small vaulting or whether he was 
rather representing in this way the kind of merlons which decorated oriental houses. 


Figure 2-2. Image of a possible large farm with towers painted in a tomb in the Sidi Mosbah cemetery in the 
Cape Bon district (after Cintas 1976: 105-106, figure 6). 


Although the tomb has not been seen again since Cintas reported it in the 1970s, Fantar 
(1989: 84) concludes that ‘since there is no reason to doubt the faithfulness of this drawing ..., 
we believe that we can consider this lavish building to be a reflection of those magnificently 
built settlements of which Polybius speaks’. 

This case illustrates how scholars try to conflate texts and archaeological discoveries, even 
if they recognise the impressionistic nature of the accounts concerned. As a consequence, 
they distort their meaning and stretch it beyond its original evocation of specific scenes. 


Ennius 


A single verse line by Ennius (3, fr. 10) supposedly shows how fertile were the Carthaginian 
countryside and how abundant its crops. It should be noted, however, that the meaning of 
this line is far from certain; nor is there is any indication that Ennius’s involvement in the 
Second Punic War took him overseas to North Africa. 
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The Punic Wars of Appian 


Appian was a native of Alexandria, who worked in Rome in the central decades of the 2nd 
century AD, where he wrote the 24 books that make up his History of Rome. While they cover 
the entire period from the arrival of Aeneas in Italy to the battle of Actium in 31 BC, 
Appian’s real focus is on the people with whom Rome came into contact in the course of its 
history. Because he merely used the Roman conquests as a chronological framework, his 
work has often been characterised as ethnographic rather than historical. This finds support 
in the emphasis that Appian placed on the moral nature of his work in the opening pages. 
Only ten books plus the preface have been preserved in their entirety, including the five that 
cover the civil wars in Italy. Only fragments survive of the other fourteen. Perhaps because 
of the ‘ethnographic’ focus, these texts have not earned Appian a place among the major 
historians of antiquity and his History is usually only consulted when other sources are 
lacking, as is the case with the Third Punic War. 

As one might expect, the Punic Wars loom large in Appian’s work, even if it was written 
at a time when they were little more than a distant memory of a by-gone era. We should also 
not forget that Appian came from a very different background and that he wrote in Greek for 
a Greek-speaking readership based in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Book eight of the History of Rome is known as either the African Book or the Punic Wars, 
although Appian himself simply refers to it as the Carthaginian Book (Preface 14.57: 
Goukowski 2001: vii-viii). Although Punic Wars has become the customary reference in 
English, the alternative title is the more apt one, as the book combines the African phases of 
all three Punic wars, discussing the expeditions of Regulus (256-255 BC), Scipio Africanus 
(204-202 BC) and Scipio Aemilianus (147-146 BC) from both a diplomatic and military point 
of view. The periods between the wars are described in the same way, with particular 
attention for the kingdom of Masinissa, the first king of Numidia (238-148 BC). It is in 
connection with Masinissa, that the following passage is frequently quoted: 


Thus the second war between the Romans and the Carthaginians, which began in 
Spain and terminated in Africa with the aforesaid treaty concerning Carthage itself, 
came to an end. This was about the 144th Olympiad according to the Greek 
reckoning. Presently Masinissa, being incensed against the Carthaginians and 
relying on the friendship of the Romans, seized a considerable part of the territory 
belonging to the former on the ground that it had once belonged to himself. The 
Carthaginians appealed to the Romans to bring Masinissa to terms. The Romans 
accordingly sent arbitrators, but told them to favour Masinissa as much as they 
could. Thus Masinissa appropriated a part of the territory of the Carthaginians and 
they made a treaty with them which lasted about fifty years, during which Carthage, 
blessed with unbroken peace, advanced greatly in population and power by reason 
of the fertility of her soil and her advantageous position on the coast. (Appian 67) 


With these words, which are part of his account of the outcome of the Second Punic War, 
Appian describes how Masinissa attempted to expand his kingdom at the expense of 
Carthage and obtained a treaty that lasted fifty years. While most historians doubt the 
historicity of the latter (Goukowski 2001: 168), Appian’s comment about the prosperity and 
wealth that the Carthaginians achieved during this period, roughly the first half of the 2nd 
century BC, has been received rather differently. Because both the UNESCO excavations 
between 1975 and 1985 and more recent fieldwork have shown how much Carthage 
expanded before its destruction in 146 BC (Ennabli 1992; Niemeyer ef al. 2006), the new 
archaeological evidence has been hailed as the ‘total confirmation’ of Appian’s account 
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(Lancel 2001: 168, n. 232). It seems to us, however, that this overstates the case considerably, 
as Appian is primarily motivated by moral and rhetorical considerations and has little to say 
about the reasons underlying the alleged renewed prosperity of Carthage. The claim that the 
prolonged peace supported the economy and encouraged the population to grow, may be 
true but Appian (68) also reports that Carthage was weakened by political divisions between 
nationalists, supporters of Rome and followers of Masinissa, as the latter, with strong 
support from Rome, was encroaching on Punic territory. This passage, which is incidentally 
also often quoted in evidence of the agricultural wealth of Carthage, thus clearly shows the 
limits of Appian’s text. 

In the preface of Punic Wars (2, 6-7), Appian represents Carthage as a major colonial 
power dominating both land and sea, most prominently so in the opening chapters of the 
preface. Unlimited power on land and at sea is, however, a characteristic that Hellenistic and 
Roman authors habitually ascribed to major kingdoms and empires, and it has long been 
recognised that these descriptions did not necessarily match geopolitical realities on the 
ground (Momigliano 1942). The recurrent use of this qualification in the speeches of the 
Punic Wars in fact rather confirms its primarily literary nature, as does Appian’s frequent use 
of vivid and eloquent discourses. By variously attributing these speeches directly to 
protagonists or reporting them indirectly, Appian uses these addresses to signal key 
passages in his narrative (Goukowski 2001: xxx-xliv). In order to evaluate the literary 
qualities and the historical content of Appian’s account, we have outlined the key passages 
of the Punic Wars in relation to their context and theme in the following table (2.1). 


Passage Contexts and Protagonists Themes 


19 - 20 Second Punic War: Scipio Africanus addressing | Strength of the Roman 
(direct speech) his officers before attacking the Punic camp troops and tactics 

31 Second Punic War: Senate discussing Punic perfidy and war 
(reported speech) Carthaginian peace proposals damages in Italy 

38 Second Punic War: Carthaginian people Distrust of the motivations 
(reported speech) denounce their generals of their leaders 

42 Second Punic War: Scipio Africanus and The war has reached a 
(reported speech) Hannibal address their troops crucial moment 

50 - 52 Second Punic War: Hasdrubal the Younger Sending envoys to Rome 
(direct speech) speaking for the Carthaginian elite 

53 - 54 Second Punic War: reply by Scipio Africanus to | Conditions of peace 

(direct speech) Hasdrubal the Younger 

57-61 Second Punic War: a friend of Scipio Africanus | The fate of Carthage 

(direct speech) appeals for pity 

62 - 64 Second Punic War: P. Cornelius Lentulus calls The fate of Carthage 

(direct speech) for vengeance 

69 Inter-War Period: Cato’s report on the embassy | Carthaginian recovery from 
(reported speech) to Carthage the Second Punic War 

69 Inter-War Period: debate between Cato and Attack or respect Carthage? 
(reported speech) Scipio Nasica 

78-79 Third Punic War: Carthaginian ambassadors Lost power and influence of 
(direct speech) addressing the Roman consuls in Utica Carthage 

80 Third Punic War: first speech by L. Marcius Conditions of peace: 

(direct speech) Censorinus surrender weapons 

80 Third Punic War: Carthaginian envoys Conditions of peace 
(reported speech) 
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81 Third Punic War: second speech by L. Marcius | Ultimatum: abandon 

(direct speech) Censorinus Carthage 

83 — 85 Third Punic War: speech by Banno, ‘the most Reply to the ultimatum: rich 
(direct speech) distinguished among them’ (83) history of Carthage 

86 - 89 Third Punic War: third speech by L. Marcius In praise of agriculture and 
(direct speech) Censorinus land 

90 Third Punic War: response from the Request to send 

(direct speech) Carthaginian envoys ambassadors to Rome 

116 Third Punic War: Scipio Aemilianus addresses Recent lack of discipline of 
(direct speech) his troops Roman soldiers 


Table 2-1: Overview of the main relevant passages in Appian’s Punic Wars and their key contextual and 
thematic features. 


As this overview shows, the recurrent topic in the Punic Wars is the lost power and glory 
of Carthage and what will happen in the future after its defeat. This is discussed most 
explicitly in two passages that are both set in the context of the Second Punic War and on 
both occasions the arguments are put forward in direct speech. The first address is by 
Hasdrubal the Younger, who explained the views of the Carthaginian elite to Scipio 
Africanus (Appian 50-52). He did so in his capacity as spokesman of the Carthaginian 
embassy sent to Scipio to request peace after their defeat at Zama, which he headed together 
with Hanno the Great, who was the leader of the anti-Barcid faction and Hannibal’s main 
adversary (Appian 49; HufS 1992: 208-209). 

In this speech we see the rhetoric of the captatio benevolentiae at work: it begins with a 
description of internal divisions in Carthage, as people are being manipulated by 
demagogues and famine is just one more reason for the negative reaction of the Carthaginian 
people, to whom the noble admits responsability. Preceded by discreet praise of Rome, there 
comes finally a call for moderation and humanity from Rome, because Carthage ‘now places 
her hope of safety not in her dominion of the sea, her ships, her elephants, her horses, her 
subjects, all of which she surrenders to you, but in yourselves, whom we have heretofore 
shamefully treated’. This plea is repeated towards the end of the speech (Appian 52). 

This first Carthaginian speech of the Punic Wars is followed by the reply of Scipio 
Africanus. Although his words are reported in brief, as Appian tends to do in speeches, 
Scipo nevertheless indicates twice in his response that Carthage must commit itself to 
remaining in Africa and within the boundaries of the ‘Phoenician ditches’ (Lancel 1995: 262- 
69). 

Meanwhile in Rome, the joy of victory was followed by divisions and dispute among the 
senators. Appian goes into detail about only one debate, which is the one between P. 
Cornelius Lentulus and an unknown friend of Scipio’s, who may have been Q. Caecilius 
Metellus (Lancel 2001: 163, n. 190). The former is described as full of hostility towards the 
conquered city (Pun. 62-64), while the latter is reported as advocating pity (Appian 57-61). 
These two speeches give an impression of the long debate that divided the Roman Senate as 
to the fate to be meted out to Carthage. The destruction of Carthage was on the agenda but 
generosity initially had the upper hand. Scipio’s friend begins his plea for pity by recalling 
Carthage as once all-powerful, describing it as ‘this famous city, former mistress of the seas, 
ruler of so many islands, and more than half of Africa’ (Appian 57). He may exaggerate but 
his aim is to contrast the past power of Carthage to its current state of dejection. Encouraging 
the senators to follow Scipio’s advice, his next step was to indicate what would happen if 
they went so far as to take Carthage: should they then destroy the city? Or hand it over to 
Masinissa? 
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Shall we collect rent from their land? The expense of military protection would eat 
up the rent, for we shall need a strong force, being surrounded by numerous tribes, 
all of them barbarians. Are we going to plant colonies in the midst of such a host of 
Numidians? If the barbarians are too strong for them, they will have no peace, while 
if they overpower them, they will hereafter become objects of fear and jealousy to us, 
possessing a country so great and so much more fruitful than ours. (Appian 61) 


The final option proposed is that of outright colonisation and, taking the long view, the 
senator already foresees the agricultural prosperity of a future Roman Africa. Such 
anachronistic considerations are likely to be based on much later situations that we may 
place around the turn of the 2nd to Ist century BC (Lancel 2001: 164, n. 205-206). 

Some time later, during the inter-war period, we learn about the Roman ambassadors 
who went to Carthage with Cato in 153 or 152 BC at the Carthaginians’ request to adjudicate 
in a dispute with Masinissa. Appian reports their impressions of Carthage and _ its 
countryside as follows: 


They then sent the envoys, and among others Cato. These went to the disputed 
territories and asked that both parties should submit al their differences to them. 
Masinissa, who was seizing more than his share and who always had confidence in 
the Romans, consented; but the Carthaginians were suspicious, because they knew 
that the former ambassadors had given unfair decisions. They said therefore that 
there was no need to have a dispute and a correction of the treaty made with Scipio, 
and that they only complained about transgressions of it. As the envoys would not 
consent to arbitrate on the controversy in parts, they returned home. But they 
carefully observed the country; they saw how diligently it was cultivated, and what 
valuable resources it possessed. They entered the city too and saw how greatly it had 
increased in power and population since its overthrow by Scipio not long before; 
and when they returned to Rome they declared that Carthage was to them an object 
of apprehension rather than of jealousy, a great and hostile city, near at hand, and 
growing thus easily. Cato especially said that even the liberty of Rome would never 
be secure until Carthage was destroyed. When the Senate learned these things it 
resolved upon war, but still needed a pretext, and meanwhile concealed its 
determination. It is said that Cato, from that time, continually expressed the opinion 
in the Senate that Carthage must not exist. Scipio Nasica held the contrary opinion, 
that Carthage ought to be spared so that the Roman discipline, which was already 
relaxing, might be preserved through fear of her. (Appian 69) 


It is clear how the scene builds up towards the final decision of the fate of Carthage to 
culminate in Cato’s famous words that are best know in their Latin expression ceterum censeo 
Cartaginem delendam esse. These words have been cited by many classical authors, including 
Pliny (15.74), Velleius Paterculus (1.13.1) and Florus (1.31.4), while other like Diodorus (34- 
35.33.3) and Plutarch (27) have also reported on them in Greek. 

In chapter 74 Appian embarks on his account of the Third Punic War. The consuls are sent 
out on their campaigns, with M. Manilius leading the land forces and L. Marcius Censorinus 
commanding the fleet. In the next chapter (75), he adds that the Senate ‘gave them secret 
orders not to desist from the war until Carthage was razed to the ground’. When the crucial 
moment arrives, we hear twice from the Carthaginian ambassadors, who in vain repeat any 
arguments that might touch the Romans’ hearts, as ‘the envoys told a varied and pitiful tale 
about the former agreements between the Romans and themselves, about the antiquity of 
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Carthage, its size and power, and its wide and long-enduring dominion on land and sea’ 
(Appian 78). In order to convince the Carthaginians to accept Rome’s demands, Censorinus 
addresses them several times, first to request the hand-over of their weapons (Appian 80) 
and secondly to proclaim rather more eloquently that: 


Your ready obedience up to this point, Carthaginians, in the matter of the hostages 
and the arms, is worthy of all praise. But in cases of necessity, we must not multiply 
words. Bear bravely the retaining command of the Senate. Yield Carthage to us, and 
betake yourselves where you like within your own territory at a distance of at least 
ten miles from the sea, for we are resolved to raze your city to the ground. (Appian 
81) 


As the second speech aroused fear and trembling among the Carthaginians, Banno, 
nicknamed Tigillas, ‘the most distinguished among them’, asks to speak and he replies at 
length (Appian 83). Even if this speech was really delivered in this way, as Lancel claims 
(which is anything but certain given the absence of any other account of it ), it is in any case 
surprising that the Carthaginian refers in the present tense to the payment of a tribute which 
Carthage had already paid off by then. Banno’s speech is as economical as that of Hasdrubal 
the Younger’s reply to Scipio Africanus (Appian 51), albeit with ‘an added touch of emotion’ 
(Lancel 2001: 178, n. 298). 

Censorinus replies at length and his tone is clear from the outset, as he claims that the 
Romans want to do what is right for the Carthaginians no matter what they say and whether 
they like it or not (Pun. 86-89). After talking of the misfortunes that the sea may bring, he 
extols the profits to be gained from agriculture and the benefits of settling inland and refers 
to the prosperity of inland towns in Africa. Since that is an obvious and gross exaggeration, 
this claim is indeed ‘the weakest argument in Censorinus’s speech’, while his earlier 
comment is a well-known ‘cliché of the geopolitics of the ancient world’ (Lancel 2001: 179, n. 
305). 

It is indeed not too much to say that in this speech ‘it is hard to separate literary clichés, 
philosophical theorising and historical reality’, assuming that the consuls considered there 
was a need to justify the Senate’s decision in the first place (Goukowski 2001: xxxiii-iv). 
There is in any case no doubt that praise of agriculture as compared to overseas trade was a 
standard subject covered in rhetoric schools, as is shown by the rhetorical collections of 
authors like Libanius (4th century AD). Prominent topoi claimed for instance that sea-going 
gives rise to arrogance, that daring traders increase their profits by betrayal and by showing 
contempt for the gods, and that the most false-hearted become the wealthiest (Cribiore 1992) 
and Appian was surely familiar with all of these. It was even easier to apply these clichés to 
Carthage as they were after all descended from the Phoenicians, who had been the 
archetypal merchants ever since Homer (e.g. Odyssey 15.414). Following Plato, philosophers, 
too, tended to stress the consequences of taking to the sea, arguing that maritime cities were 
keen to turn a quick buck from both trade and piracy (Momigliano 1944). 

Even if this philosophical note is in keeping with Censorinus’s personality, as he was 
close to the Platonists, it is nevertheless unlikely that the Senate based its decision to destroy 
Carthage on philosophical theories; and it is hardly more plausible that these arguments 
convinced the Carthaginians. Censorinus’s words thus reflect an intellectual view of reality 
and make this long speech a particularly good example of how difficult it is to connect the 
‘reality on the ground’ to information written down in a context that is remote from it in both 
space and time, let alone when the information is imbued with moral and philosophical 
rhetoric. 
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Overall, the analysis of these passages shows that Appian uses these speeches primarily 
as a vehicle to convey the views of both the conquered Carthaginians, albeit only of the elite, 
and the victorious Romans. More importantly, it also makes it clear to what extent 
representations, analogy and ideology have influenced passages that at first sight seem 
straightforward descriptions of military power and political control and the ways of life and 
wars associated with them. 

We turn, finally, to Appian’s account of the last days of Carthage and the Roman siege of 
the city, because of the explicit descriptions of the rural landscape around Carthage. The 
focus of this passage is on a place called Megara, which Appian (117) described as ‘a very 
large suburb adjacent to the city wall’. After describing how Scipio had succeeded to capture 
Megara and many of its inhabitants escaped to the central districts of the city, Appian goes 
on to say that: 


As Megara was planted with gardens and was full of fruit-bearing trees divided off 
by low walls and hedges of brambles and thorns, besides deep ditches full of water 
running in every direction, Scipio was fearful lest it should be impracticable and 
dangerous for the army to pursue the enemy through roads with which they were 
unacquainted, and lest they might fall into an ambush in the night. Accordingly he 
withdrew. (Appian 117) 


This description of Megara has been preserved by Appian only but it is often thought that 
he relied on Polybius for his information. Because of the emphasis on water and many 
irrigation channels, it seems most plausible that the area described is that of the low-lying 
zones of the Carthage peninsula rather than the somewhat higher land along the shore from 
Gammarth to Sidi bou Said, which has also often been suggested (Lancel 2001: 201, n. 434; 
Figure 5-4). 

This passage poses again the question how this representation relates to the historical 
interpretation of the representation. These lines have often been associated with the rural 
settlement discovered at Gammarth, which Lancel (1995: 280) rightly has described as ‘a 
suburban, rather than rural residence’ (Fantar 1984a; Chapter 5: ##, Figure 5-5). Unlike the 
site’s excavator, who hailed the settlement as one of the ‘rural villae which were the 
residences of very rich Carthaginian landowners’ (Fantar 1993: 274), Lancel has warned 
against the ‘temptation to proceed by analogy’ and to read too much into this single site, 
even if there can be no doubt that this site provides important evidence for our 
understanding of the rural landscape around Carthage (Lancel 1995: 301; Chapter 5: ##). 

The issue at stake here is whether a site like this may be stuck onto a text in this way. It 
should be evident from our analysis of Appian’s text that we regard this as a most 
inappropriate way of using archaeological evidence, even if, unfortunately, doing so remains 
all too common practice. Where this can lead, is shown by the juxtaposition of the claim that 
‘the classical authors are unanimous in their praise of the beautiful gardens of Carthage’ with 
a description of the site at Gammarth, as if that excavation had yielded any evidence to 
substantiate the ancient and modern claims (Dridi 2006: 78). Appian’s description of the 
gardens of Megara is certainly evocative but so are Gustave Flaubert’s opening lines of 
Salamb6 (1863) ‘It was in Megara, a suburb of Carthage, in the gardens of Hamilcar’. 


Pseudo-Aristotle, De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus 


Beyond the immediate surroundings of Carthage, the rural landscapes of other Punic regions 
outside North Africa have received much less attention in the literary sources. A notable 
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exception, however, is an oft-quoted passage about Sardinia from a so-called pseudo- 
Aristotelian text entitled De mirabilibus auscultationibus (‘On marvellous things heard’). It is a 
curious compilation of all sorts of anecdotes and small facts from the Roman Imperial period 
that draws on earlier, unfortunately otherwise unknown accounts. The final half of the 
passage preserved reads that: 


[Sardinia] is stated to have been previously fertile and productive; for the legend 
states that Aristaeus, whom they assert to have been most skilful in agriculture 
among the ancients, ruled over these parts, which were formerly occupied by many 
large birds. At the present day, however, it is no longer fertile, because when ruled 
by the Carthaginians it had all its fruits that were useful for food destroyed, and 
death was fixed as the penalty for the inhabitants if any one should plant again 
anything of the kind. (pseudo-Aristotle 100) 


Perhaps the most influential interpretation of this passage has been proposed by Michel 
Gras in his Traffics Tyrrhéniens archaiques (1985), who considers this text an important source 
for his study of exchange in the Tyrrhenian Sea during the 6th century BC. He begins his 
discussion of this text by pointing out that fertility and the size of the island are both well- 
established topoi in Greek literature and that Sardinia would, moreover, become the granary 
of Rome half a millennium later. He then goes on to argue that it provides ‘several clues 
[that] suggest that cereals only became a prominent crop in Sardinia after it was conquered 
by Carthage at the end of the 6th century BC as a result of a conscious political-economic 
strategy’ (Gras 1985: 222). Following the historians Pais, who attributed the information to 
the 4th century BC Sicilian historian Timaeus, and Momigliano, who had recognised an 
‘ethnographic character’ and ‘putative law’ in the fragment, Gras (1985: 222) reads the 
passage above as a ‘sign of economic change in the island instigated by Carthage’. He 
dismisses Gsell’s suggestion that Carthage wanted to ‘prevent the Sardinians from 
neglecting cereal cultivation’, because Carthage ‘perhaps sought to diversify the economic 
function of Sardinia in comparison with that of Sicily’ (Gras 1985: 223), as he assumes that 
Carthage imported wine from Sicily. Arguing that ‘the 6th century BC sees Carthage taking 
control of all of Sardinia whereas the Phoenicians had had no ambition beyond occupying a 
small territory with their cities’, Gras (1985: 224) posits that ‘Carthage did not want Sardinia 
to be made up of indigenous small land-owners’ and intended to install a class of 
‘aristocratic merchants’ on the island. Eventually, Gras (1985: 224) boldly concludes that ‘the 
pseudo-Aristotelian text is one of the first manifestations of Carthaginian imperialism’. 

This interpretation is not without its problems, however, not least because of the 
uncertainties surrounding the alleged military and political Carthaginian commanders 
Malchus, Mago and the Magonids, whom Gras (1985: 226) had singled out as instrumental in 
the establishment of Carthaginian colonialism (Krings 1998: 33-91; Chapter 1: ##). More 
serious still is the possibility that the fragment as we have it, originally referred to a merely 
local incident which has subsequently been enlarged to island-wide proportions. Consider 
this fragment from the same pseudo-Aristotelian collection: 


In the sea outside the Pillars of Hercules, they say that an island was discovered by 
the Carthaginians, desolate, having wood of every kind, and navigable rivers, and 
admirable for its fruits besides. But, when the Carthaginians often came to this island 
because of its fertility, and some even dwelt there, the magistrates of the 
Carthaginians gave notice that they would punish with death those who should sail 
to it, and destroyed all the inhabitants, lest they should spread a report about it, or a 
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large number might gather together to the island in their time, get possession of the 
authority, and destroy the prosperity of the Carthaginians. (pseudo-Aristotle 84) 


This passage closely resembles what Diodorus (5.19-20) tells us about a great island 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, adding that this island had long remained undiscovered until 
the Phoenicians of Gadir accidentally encountered it (Aujac 2005: 175-78). Because of the close 
parallels between Diodorus’s text and the pseudo-Aristotelian fragment, they are usually 
assumed to derive from the same source, which may have been the 4th century BC Sicilian 
historian Timaeus. As hardly anything of his work has been preserved, however, this adds 
very little to our understanding of the description (Bunnens 1979: 153-56). While Bunnens is 
content to define Diodorus’s text as ‘anecdotical’, we suggest that the idyllic terms in all 
three fragments considered here - fertile soil, navigable rivers, irrigation, enclosed 
plantations, gardens and expensive private villae - point to standard ‘Eldorado’ descriptions 
(Aujac 2005: 175). 

Returning to our first fragment (pseudo-Aristotle 100), we can only conclude that Gras’s 
reading of it overinterprets this text well beyond what can plausibly be sustained, because 
we have no idea what the original contexts or date of this passage were. The association with 
the equally poorly contextualised fragments about Malchus hardly improve his case and 
certainly do not provide any basis for an ‘imperialist’ interpretation. The archaeological 
evidence, in particular the recent results, moreover, suggests quite different situations now, 
too (Stiglitz 2003; van Dommelen 1998; 2000; Chapter 7: ##). 

More generally, we also suggest that comparison of the idyllic islands descriptions to 
Appian’s (117) and Diodorus’s (20.8.3-4) accounts of the Carthaginian countryside (Figure 2- 
3) offer convincing arguments to read these texts as being presented in idealist rather than 
purely descriptive terms, especially when moralist and even propagandist considerations are 
involved, as discussed above in relation to Agathocles. 


Figure 2-3. View of the present-day landscape in northern Cape Bon (El Haouaria district, photo David Stone). 


Rereading the Texts 


All things considered, we propose that the texts usually regarded as primary sources on 
Punic agriculture should be read as views drawn up in much later Roman times rather than 
as eye-witness accounts. The military context in which many of these descriptions are set is 
anything but neutral, because there is always an enemy implicitly present. It is, 
consequently, very difficult to see the reality hidden behind these scenes. The only thing that 
cannot be masked are the stereotypes used and it is indeed noteworthy —- rather than 
remarkable - that the more distant in time the accounts are, the greater the impact of 
philosophical and moral considerations, which are more often than not associated with 
presumptions about imperial destiny — of both Carthage and Rome. A gradual fading away 
in time of Punic Carthage has, moreover, been noted, as its role is reduced to that of 
unfortunate rival of Rome (Devallet 1996). 

What we are left with is, therefore, a shift from an antagonistic phase (the Sicilian and 
Punic Wars) in which the prosperity of Punic agriculture represented a weapon of military 
rhetoric, to one in which by-then defeated Carthage was turned into a historical symbol that 
lend itself to an indirect, albeit Romano-centric, reflection on ‘empire’. In either case, 
however, the description and indeed far more often the evocation of Punic agriculture are 
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never the primary aim of what is said, but they are rather part and parcel of the argument 
and as such subject to rhetorical exaggeratio. 

In other words, if the ancient texts about Carthaginian agriculture inform us about 
anything, it is the Roman reception of Carthage. Taking such passages at face value and then 
searching for archaeological evidence to back them up is, consequently, an approach that 
runs the risk of creating an artificial ‘collage’ of documents of different types. The 
appropriate approach is to examine each of them independently before they are conflated 
into a wider multi-faceted accumulation of observations, as we do in the present volume. A 
good parallel is the image of the ‘cunning trader’ that in many ancient texts from Homer 
onwards is a stock representation of Phoenicians and Carthaginians alike: very few people 
would seriously consider the view that deceit must be the key concept for understanding 
Phoenician and Carthage trade in the Mediterranean and this topos is rightly studied in 
literary rather than archaeological terms, even if that does not mean that the former could 
not inform the latter. By the same token, the representation of thriving rural landscapes in 
the Punic world (Figure 2-3) must be understood for the literary qualities of the texts 
involved rather than as eye-witness accounts that provide hard evidence of colonialist 
strategies at work. If there is a colonial sub-text at all, it is that the authors’ contemporary 
setting leads them to represent Carthage as either a formidable enemy or a desirable target 
that could justify going to war. 

The bottom line is that we just have to accept that the ways in which classical authors 
described their world informs us first of all about their own life-world, how they saw 
themselves, just as our own way of looking at things reflects partly on us. This is just as 
much the case with the agricultural treatise of Mago the Agronomist, which demonstrates 
how Carthage made itself part of the Mediterranean world, as it is with the literary texts that 
refocused that representation in line with their own political, military, philosophical and 
moral convictions. This is in fact no different from what modern scholars have done in the 
recent past and no doubt will continue to do, when interpreting ancient texts and 
archaeological evidence alike (e.g. De Angelis 1998). 
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3 Ibiza: the Making of New Landscapes 


Carlos Gomez Bellard 


The island of Ibiza measures about 571 sq km. It is the third largest island of the Balearics 
archipelago, of which it is the one nearest at only 95 km to the Iberian Peninsula. Ibiza is 
joined by the much smaller island of Formentera (82 sq km), which lies only 6 km from its 
south coast. Together they are usually referred to as the Pitiusas or ‘Pine islands’ as opposed 
to the two Balearic islands proper (Mallorca and Minorca), that lie much farther to the 
northeast across 100 km of open sea. 

In geomorphological terms, Ibiza presents itself as a harmonious ensemble of hills and 
plains. Among these, there are two rather more mountainous complexes that literally stand 
out because of their height. These are the Els Amunts range in the north of Ibiza, which 
includes the Puig Fornas peak rising to 416 m, and the Sant Josep mountains in the south 
west. The latter comprise the highest point of the island, which is the Sa Talaiassa peak at 476 
m (Figure 1). 

Two major plains stretch across the island, opening up towards the sea in the east (Santa 
Eularia plain) and the south (Vila plain). The latter is in turn connected to the wide valley of 
the Pla de Sant Jordi in the west; together, these valleys effectively cover most of the central 
part of the island. The plains of Sant Antoni and Pla Roig (or Sant Miquel) finally constitute 
two minor but still sizeable open areas on the west and north coasts respectively. All these 
plains offer well developed reddish-brown clayey soils that are well suited to agricultural 
exploitation. As annual rainfall averages at about 425 mm, there is no need for permanent 
irrigation, especially in the northern reaches of the island, which receive a significantly 
higher share of annual precipitation. The southern part of Ibiza, by contrast, rarely sees more 
than 300 mm per year. 

There was only ever one river on the island that ran from its centre through the plain of 
Santa Eularia to the sea but that has dried up in recent decades. There are several other 
minor streams that usually only carry water after the autumn rains. Because these rains are 
often concentrated in short periods of time, these streams can, on occasion, turn into violent 
torrents with devastating erosional effects. They mostly flow into the sea at secluded coves 
with small beaches. 


Figure 3-1. Map of Ibiza showing the main topographical features of the island as well as the location of Ibiza 
town. 


Current vegetation primarily consists of pines (Pinus halepensis) and juniper (Juniperus 
phoenicia). In many places, especially in the vicinity of streams, these trees are complemented 
by a dense undergrowth of various shrubs such as mastic (Pistacia lentiscus), Mediterranean 
heather (Erica multiflora) and oleander (Nerium oleander). Wild life included until recently 
genets (Genetta genetta), pine martens (Martes martes), Algerian hedgehogs (Atelerix algirus) 
and, of course, rabbits (Oryctolagus cuniculus). All these species are likely to have been 
introduced to the island through human intervention at some point in the past. Large 
mammals have never existed on Ibiza and Formentera (Alcover 1984). 

Natural resources are but few on Ibiza. Apart from the originally dense tree cover, which 
constituted a significant source of timber, there exist large salt pans along the southern coast 
of Ibiza and the northern shores of Formentera. These have consistently produced substantial 
quantities of salt since at least the Middle Ages and salt exports have long generated major 
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revenues for the island. Salt exploitation has been documented for the Punic period at Ses 
Salines, where numerous pottery fragments dating to the sixth century BC and later have 
been recovered from the higher ground along the salt pans. Finally, there also exist deposits 
of lead-silver minerals in the hills of the centre-east of Ibiza near Sant Carles, which have 
been proven to have been exploited in the Phoenician period (Vila Valenti 1953; Castelld 
Guasch 1962; Mari i Costa and Moran Hernandez 1999). 


Settling Ibiza 


Unlike the other islands in the central and western Mediterranean, Ibiza was first settled at a 
rather late date in the final centuries of the third millennium BC (Costa and Benito 2000: 270- 
84). Even so, human presence remained limited to small groups of people living in caves and 
elongated stone structures on both Ibiza and Formentera. One megalithic burial structure is 
known from Formentera at Ca Na Costa (Topp et al. 1976). Subsequently, however, both 
islands appear to have been abandoned, as no reliable settlement and burial evidence has 
been reported that can be dated between the 13th century BC (Late Bronze Age) and the 
Phoenician arrivals in the 7th century BC (Gomez Bellard 1995b; contra Costa and Benito 
2000: 222-27). The absence of indigenous settlement in Ibiza is a remarkable feature that 
stands in obvious contrast to the situations elsewhere in the Phoenician and Punic world. 

The first Phoenicians in Ibiza settled at at least two sites that were both situated on the 
south coast of the island at less than ten km distance from each other. On a small promontory 
overlooking the cove of Sa Caleta a village of some three ha was constructed that consisted of 
irregularly spaced houses. The rectangular courtyard houses are of a type well known from 
sites like Toscanos and Morro de Mezquitilla in the Malaga area of the Andalusian coast 
(Ramon 1991a; 1999). There is clear evidence of metal-working, which analyses have 
demonstrated to have used lead-silver minerals from the S’Argentera hills near Sant Carles 
farther up the south coast. It is also likely to have served as another nodal point in the 
Phoenician commercial network spanning the western Mediterranean, as suggested by the 
presence of oil-bottles from the central Mediterranean and a range of hand-made pottery 
vessels produced in the coastal regions of northern Valencia and Catalonia. After only fifty 
years or so, the settlement was peacefully abandoned around 600 BC, perhaps because the 
little cove had become too small to accommodate the increasing maritime traffic. There are 
no indications that the fertile surroundings of the site were ever exploited. 

The other settlement, which had been established on the wide Bay of Ibiza at more or less 
the same time (ca. 650 BC), fared much better and was eventually to develop into modern 
Ibiza town (Gomez Bellard 1996b). It was situated on a hill overlooking the bay that opens 
towards the south and provides well-sheltered anchorage. Beyond the hill and the bay 
stretches the extensive Pla de Villa, which offers fertile agricultural lands and which was 
once well watered. The Phoenician settlement itself is poorly known but that is largely made 
up for by the abundant evidence accumulated during the extensive excavations in the well- 
preserved cemetery of the Puig des Molins and surveys of the surrounding areas (Figure 3- 
2). The five ha cemetery is situated on a second nearby hill and comprises thousands of 
burials of all types. The Archaic phase, not discovered until the 1980s, largely consisted of 
simple cremation depositions in a small area at the foot of the hill. The grave goods and 
offerings are mostly scarce and simple, in keeping with western Phoenician traditions, even 
if occasional imported objects such as Etruscan bucchero or Corinthian pottery are not entirely 
absent. Physical anthropological studies have shown that the people buried were 
predominantly young men and women of less than 30 years of age. Children are also well 
represented. They ranged in age from just a few months to twelve years and were sometimes 
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buried separately (Gomez Bellard et al. 1990; Fernandez and Costa 2004). The overall 
impression one gets from the cemetery is of a community of young immigrant families, who 
had settled on a remote and relatively isolated island on the edge of the Phoenician world. 


Figure 3-2. Map of the Bay of Ibiza as reconstructed for the 1st millennium BC, with indication of the main 
features of Phoenician-Punic colonial settlement. 


Whether it was a land of opportunities seems debatable, as for quite a while it remained 
little more than a port-of-call on the shipping routes across the western Mediterranean. There 
is no evidence whatsoever of activities in the hinterland of Ibiza before the end of the 6th 
century BC and even then these remained confined to the immediate surroundings as is 
demonstrated by the rural cemetery at Ses Torres (Figure 3-2). Additional evidence that the 
nearby coastal plain began to be exploited around this time is provided by the first 
production of Ibizan amphorae. These are assumed to have served for exporting wine and 
olive oil and have been found distributed along the Valencian and Catalan coast, including at 
the Greek settlement of Ampurias (Ramon 1991b; 1995). 

As outlined in Chapter one, important changes occurred around the mid-6th century BC, 
when inhumation burials were first introduced amidst the cremations hitherto practiced in 
the Puig des Molins cemetery. The nature of the accompanying grave goods changed 
radically at the same time, as not only were different types of vessels deposited, more closed 
ones in particular, but they were also items characterised by distinctly central Mediterranean 
and Carthaginian shapes. A new sanctuary was also established on the small island of Illa 
Plana in the Bay of Ibiza, which is perhaps best known for the remarkable collection of 
offerings. These comprise mostly male and female figurines of types that are unusual in the 
Balearics and Iberia but that find ready parallels in the central Mediterranean (Hachuel and 
Mari 1988: 34-37). These observations and the fact that the interior of Ibiza had remained 
uninhabited throughout the earlier Phoenician phase are the main reasons why we use the 
term ‘Punic’ for all material culture of Classical and Hellenistic date encountered in the 
Ibizan countryside, as argued in Chapter one (##). 

All available evidence points to an increase of contacts between Ibiza and the central 
Mediterranean, which may have come in the wake of a wider shift in political and power 
relationships. The rapid adoption of new customs and items even suggests a substantial 
influx of people coming from that region. It is against this background that the earliest rural 
settlements have been documented outside the coastal plain in the immediate vicinity of 
Ibiza town. This development, which recently collected rural evidence now allows us to 
track, would gather pace in the following centuries to reach a climax in the 2nd century BC. 


Rural Explorations of the Past 


Carlos Roman Ferrer found himself at the centre of developments in archaeology in Ibiza 
during the earlier part of the 20th century in more than one way. He was first of all the son of 
Juan Roman y Calvet (1849-1910), a lawyer who became the first president of the Sociedad 
Arqueologica Ebusitana (S.A.E.) and who published the very first monograph on the 
archaeology of Ibiza (Roman y Calvet 1906). Roman Ferrer secondly took a genuine interest 
in archaeology, to which he dedicated much of his time outside his distinguished political 
career as a member of the national Parliament in Madrid and his journalistic involvement in 
Ibiza. Eventually, he became the epitome of the group of people involved in the early 
developments of archaeology in Ibiza. 
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Carlos Roman and the S.A.E. 


The archaeology of those early years focused strongly on the Punic period and in particular 
on the funerary remains, as the first priority was to obtain complete objects that could 
demonstrate and illustrate the significance of the past on the island. This concern stemmed 
largely from the absence in Ibiza of prominent prehistoric monuments that characterise all 
other islands of the western Mediterranean. It was in this situation that the news of Delattre’s 
finds in Carthage and Patroni’s excavations in Nora (Sardinia) prompted Arturo Pérez 
Cabrero y Tur, who was secretary to the city council, and several of his fellow citizens to 
establish the Sociedad Arqueologica Ebusitana in 1903, and to offer the first presidency to 
Roman y Calvet. 

The S.A.E. mostly comprised members of the local bourgeoisie, who were associated to 
each other by business and political links. Their primary interest was to collect antiquities 
and the Society accordingly soon engaged in a sustained series of archaeological 
‘interventions’ all over the island. The finds encountered usually constitute the only 
documentation to these undertakings. Worth mentioning are the regular excavation 
campaigns carried out in the Puig des Molins cemetery on the outskirts of modern Ibiza 
town (1903-1905 and 1909-1910), the sanctuaries of Illa Plana opposite the port of Ibiza town 
(1907) and the shrine of Es Culleram in the Sant Vicent area in the north of the island (1907- 
1908), as well as several small rural cemeteries in the NE (Fernandez 1992: 33-35). 

In all instances, three factors can be seen to have guided these activities: in the first place, 
ease of access from Ibiza town; secondly, the promise of good results; and third, obtaining 
fine and undamaged objects. It is a measure of the successes achieved by the Society that it 
found itself overwhelmed by the finds encountered after only four years: in 1907, the S.A.E. 
decided to donate their collections to the Spanish state. In response, the Archaeological 
Museum of Ibiza was established in the same year. 

Enter Carlos Roman, who was appointed director of the new institution in 1912. He 
focused initially on the Puig des Molins cemetery, where he tried to organised regular 
excavations in order to raise funds for the museum and to protect the site from continuous 
looting. He was, however, stopped in his tracks by Antonio Vives y Escudero of the 
University of Madrid, who claimed to hold an official and exclusive excavation permit for 
the Puig des Molins site, which gave him exclusive rights. Roman thus found himself in the 
paradoxical situation of being unable to work on the most prominent site of the island, 
despite his directorship and the continuous looting of the site (Fernandez 1992: 39-40). 

As a consequence of this bureaucratic decision, Roman had no choice but to direct his 
attention elsewhere for the following eight years. Especially during the later years, between 
1917 and 1921, he worked on many sites all across the island, albeit with a focus on the 
western areas, where the Sant Augusti district in particular was already known for a number 
of substantial cemeteries. He was also attracted to these parts, however, by the inlets of the 
coast, because he argued that they offered good anchorage and that they were favourably 
positioned for the crossing to the mainland. He eventually came to the conclusion that these 
factors were crucial for explaining the remarkable settlement density of this part of the island 
(Roman Ferrer 1918: 11). 

As a man of his time and in line with contemporary archaeologists, Roman’s main 
objective as a museum director was to build up a large and varied collection of objects to fill 
the display cabinets of the museum. Publishing was accordingly a much less pressing need 
and Roman indeed produced only one book (Roman Ferrer 1913). He also wrote brief 
overviews of his activities for the Junta Superior de Excavaciones y Antigiiedades between 1918 
and 1927 as well as a short museum guide. All of these are descriptive studies, in which 
Roman highlights the archaeological richness of the island, outlines the sites discovered and 
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describes the finds. There are no attempts to interpret the finds, to situate them in a historical 
context or to work out chronologies. While Roman’s manifold activities and interests beyond 
archaeology are certainly part of the wider picture, it is evident that fieldwork was his forte 
and main interest. In this respect, he was very much in tune with his archaeological 
colleagues elsewhere in Europe, both in the Mediterranean (including Spain itself) and north 
of the Alps and Pyrenees, who shared this focus on fieldwork and elaborating fieldwork 
methods (Trigger 1989: 196-99; Guidi 2000: 27-28; see Diaz-Andreu 2002: 44). 

It is therefore no surprise to learn that he had worked out a fieldwork strategy that served 
his objectives well and that suited the local conditions on Ibiza. Whenever he was informed 
of ruins in the countryside and the presence of pottery, stones and sometimes bones, Roman 
ordered his workers to excavate long parallel trenches at some distance from the settlement 
area. Because he realised he would not find complete objects in the ruined settlement itself, 
he concentrated all his efforts on the Punic hypogea, which he knew from experience to be 
situated at some 50 to 100 m from the reported ruins (Roman Ferrer 1921: 5-11). 

In all, Roman investigated well over 20 cemeteries, some of which dated to the Roman 
period. He also explored what seems to have been a rural sanctuary at Can Jai. Together, 
these explorations yielded several hundreds of objects for the museum. But he never came 
round to publishing this wealth of material in a substantial way and thus passed on the 
opportunity to develop what would have been a pioneering view of the Punic countryside. 
All we are left with is Roman/’s field diary, in which he described the cemeteries burial by 
burial and recorded the corresponding grave goods, and the brief surveys that he published, 
with accompanying photos, in the Memorias of the Junta Superior de Excavaciones y 
Antigtiedades. 

From 1921, he dedicated all his time and effort to working on the Puig des Molins 
cemetery. This continued until 1929, when he suddenly retired from his archaeological work. 
The outbreak of the Civil War in 1936 subsequently brought all research to an end. 

While Roman has left us valuable collections of finds that provide some basis for studying 
the Ibizan countryside, we can nowadays only regret his dismissal of the ruins he so often 
mentions in passing and which in most cases have now disappeared altogether. In 1919, for 
instance, he explained that he was returning to the Coll de Cala d’Hort area, where he had 
worked before ‘urged as he was by remains of ancient buildings that we noted as well as by 
the ruins of the settlement that were there to see’ (Roman Ferrer 1921: 11). 

Roman’s objectives are thus clear enough. In this respect, he evidently followed the S.A.E., 
which had from the beginning concentrated on the exploration of cemeteries and other 
places that yielded ‘artistic’ objects such as the figurines from Es Culleram. This was perhaps 
most explicitly underscored by Arturo Pérez Cabrero, no doubt the most dynamic explorer 
among the S.A.E. membership of the Ibizan countryside. He simply dismissed the whole 
issue of rural settlements with the laconic comment that ‘different types of buildings have 
been encountered [in Ibiza], with the exception of houses, which is no doubt due the failure 
to construct them in a solid way, especially in the countryside’ (Pérez Cabrero 1911: 36). 

This view was no less explicitly endorsed by Antonio Vives y Escudero, whose book La 
necropoli de Ibiza (1917) was well received in the academic world both in Spain and abroad, 
unlike Roman’s work. The former became a standard reference for Punic Ibiza for many 
decades and is even today sometimes cited. In his introduction, Vives rejects out of hand the 
relevance of all remains other than burials, as ‘the only constructions of Carthaginian nature 
in Ibiza are, as we know, the hypogea’ (Vives y Escudero 1917: xxiv). Further on, he adds 
that ‘in Ibiza not a single building of Phoenician and, as we will see, Carthaginian nature is 
known’ (Vives y Escudero 1917: 16). 

Whether it was out of sheer ignorance or for a lack of interest because of their limited 
relevance for museum displays, it is evident that rural settlement did not register on the 
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agenda of Ibizan archaeology in its early days. As a consequence, many of these sites that 
could have been excavated in those days have now disappeared without having been 
recorded. 


Post-World War II Developments 


When Roman died in 1939, he had not been able to resume any of the archaeological work 
that had come to a halt in 1929 because of the Civil War. It was only in 1944, when José Maria 
Mana was appointed as director of the archaeological museum in Ibiza that things began to 
look up. Given the severe economic constraints of the time and his own poor physical health, 
Mana concentrated his efforts on the Puig des Molins cemetery and the Illa Plana sanctuary, 
which are both in the immediate vicinity of Ibiza town. 

Mana’s principal contribution to Phoenician-Punic archaeology in Ibiza and beyond was 
the typology of Punic amphorae that he proposed in 1950 and which has been commonly 
used until recently (Mana de Angulo 1951). With regard to rural matters, Mana added little 
to the achievements of his predecessors. In 1956, the museum was involved in recovering the 
finds from a rich hypogeum which had accidentally been discovered at Can Pere Catala in 
the Cala de San Vicent area, also in the north of the island. While the finds, now kept in the 
museum, show that it dates to the 4th century BC, nothing else is known and no further 
work was undertaken. It is eventually even unclear whether just one burial was investigated 
or whether it was part of a larger cemetery (Fernandez 1980). 

The premature death of Mana in 1964 once more put an end to archaeological research in 
Ibiza for two decades. In the early ‘70s, Miquel Tarradell and his wife Matilde Font of the 
University of Barcelona realised that their knowledge of Punic Ibiza was heavily distorted by 
the nearly exclusive attention given to the Puig des Molins urban cemetery. In order to 
redress this bias, they set out to investigate the rural cemeteries of Ibiza in 1971. They took an 
interest in economic and social themes and were aware how relevant information could be 
gleaned from the finds and contexts of the Punic rural world that had so far remained 
unappreciated and unexplored. 

Their work soon paid off, as within a few years they produced two books, one of which 
dealt exclusively with the rural cemeteries of Punic Ibiza. Because of Matilde Font’s sudden 
death in 1975, however, it was not published until much later (Tarradell and Font 2000). The 
other more general volume (Tarradell and Font 1975) marked a clear turning-point for Ibizan 
archaeology, as it expanded the scope of research and gave a new sense of purpose to 
archaeologists working on the island. The book not only critically reviewed the shortcomings 
of research hitherto undertaken in Ibiza but also set out innovative directions for research 
that still have not lost their relevance. This is perhaps best demonstrated by the inclusion of a 
chapter on rural cemeteries, which outlined the evidence discussed in detail in the other 
volume. 

The appointment of Jorge Fernandez, a former student of Tarradell, as director of the 
museum of Ibiza in 1974 consolidated the transformation of Ibizan archaeology and marked 
the onset of a phase of vigorous fieldwork. This resulted in exciting new discoveries such as 
the earliest Phoenician presence on the island and inspired an entirely new appreciation of 
long-standing topics, such as the impact of the Roman occupation, which brought the island 
under the attention of the international academic world. Even though Tarradell and Font had 
already emphasised the importance of the rural evidence, however, it took until the early 80s 
before systematic study of the countryside in Punic times was undertaken. 
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Rural Punic Ibiza 


In the wake of the renewed interest in rural settlement and land use in Punic Ibiza, the work 
carried out by Roman in the early 1900s provided an obvious starting-point. It is therefore no 
coincidence that two of the three systematic excavations realised in the 1980s (Can Sora and 
Can Corda) involve sites that are both located in the southwestern district of Cala d’Hort, as 
that was Roman’s preferred study area. 

Renewed topographic explorations and, most of all, intensive and systematic surveys 
have added substantial new insights to the general picture of the Ibizan countryside in Punic 
times as compiled by Roman and Tarradell. These new ideas have finally once more 
prompted renewed analysis of much of the older evidence. 


Rural Settlements 


Three rural settlement sites have been excavated in Ibiza, all in the course of the 1980s. Two 
of these, Can Sora and Can Corda, are situated in the western part of the island; Can Fita is 
located in the east. 

Can Sora Excavation at this site, located at 115 to 120 m a.s.l. halfway up a gentle hill 
slope in the Ses Paisses de Cala d’Hort area, has yielded the substantial remains of a single 
practically square building measuring 32.6 x 28.3 m. It was organised around a central 
courtyard of some 275 sq m, onto which most of the rooms opened (Figure 3-3). 


Figure 3-3. Plan of the rural settlement at Can Sora (Ses Paisses de Cala d’Hort, after Ramon 1995: figure 30). 


The main entrance was at the western end of the south wing and lead directly to a large 
space, which in turn opened onto the courtyard, around which most other rooms were 
situated. The north sector was made up of three to four rooms lined up against the outer wall 
and used for general domestic purposes. Along the west side, three rooms of unclear 
function were located, one of which gave access to another space which contained a large 
cistern. This was an impressive feature of 8 x 2.30 m and 4.20 m deep, with both far ends 
rounded off, that had been cut into the natural rock. The inside had been finished with small 
stones and lime mortar. The eastern part of the building was dedicated to olive oil 
production: a large room contained the press, of which the vat to collect the oil and the 
counterweight have been preserved. There were also fragments of various millstones used to 
crush the olives. Another large room has been interpreted as a storage space. The south end 
of the building was made up of five rooms plus the entrance. Two of these rooms are narrow 
and small and may have been pantries. 

The building had been constructed from rough local limestone blocks of small to medium 
size, with the exception of the lower wall courses, which were made of roughly hewn blocks 
up to 1.5 m in lenght. The floors had been made of a simple lime plaster, which may also 
have been used on the walls, although no traces have survived. 

The main building phase as described was occupied in the early to mid-Roman Imperial 
period. Little is known about the earlier phases but it is assumed that the Punic lay-out must 
have been very similar. Sporadic finds of Attic Black Gloss fragments provide unambiguous 
evidence that the site was occupied from at least the 2nd half of the 5th century BC, as is also 
suggested by the first use of the nearby cemetery around this time (Ramon 1995). 

Can Corda Not too far from the previous site, in the Sant Josep area, this site is situated 
on the top of a low hill (205 m) 1.5 km from the sea. Although excavation was not fully 
completed, it has still brought to light most of a single square building organised around a 
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courtyard of ca. 105 sq m. In all, 468 sq m were excavated, which uncovered a little over half 
of the building (Figure 3-4). 


Figure 3-4. Plan of the rural settlement at Can Corda (Sant Josep, after Puig Moragon et al. 2004: 42). 


The western and southern sectors consisted of three rooms, the functions of which are 
unclear. The east one included the main domestic quarter, which was appreciably larger than 
the other rooms (45 sq m). It also stood out by its carefully finished floor, the presence of a 
hearth and the finishing of the walls with high-quality plaster. This room is flanked by two 
much smaller ones, at least one of which is likely to have served as a pantry. The entire north 
wing was dedicated to olive oil production, as is shown by the presence of a counterweight, 
a pressing-floor and a vat to collect the oil. The western-most room probably held the olive 
mill, even if no traces remain. There exists moreover an underground cistern of a so-called 
bottle-shaped type that is common in North Africa. Above ground, the opening had been 
built up. The capacity of the cistern measures about nine cubic m. 

All the walls of the building had been constructed from carefully finished stones of small 
to medium size. All floors had also been carefully finished, especially in the westernmost 
room of the east wing, which may have been used for storage. The quality of the building as 
a whole as well as of the portable finds encountered strongly suggests that the site was 
permanently occupied from the late 3rd century BC until its abandonment around the 80s 
AD. There are no traces of violent destruction (Puig Moragon et al. 2004). 

Can Fita Excavation at this site on the banks of the Santa Eularia stream not far from the 
sea has revealed a single L-shaped building of about 12 x 12 m (Figure 3-5). Each of the 
wings consisted of four to five rooms. The building was constructed with small and 
medium-sized cut stones. 

The site was possibly established at the beginning of the 4th century BC and remained 
occupied throughout the following two centuries, as is demonstrated by a range of residual 
finds. These include both coins of Ibizan mint and pottery fragments retrieved from a dump. 
Several truncated wall fragments confirm that this Punic phase was very similar to the later 
Roman ones which have been much better preserved: in all phases, the building would 
appear to have been L-shaped. The addition of a decanting receptacle in the 2nd century BC 
suggests that the site was involved in olive oil production, as is confirmed for the Imperial 
Roman period, when the oil processing spaces were substantially expanded (Gonzalez 
Villaescusa and Pacheco Tirado 2002). 


Figure 3-5. Plan of the rural settlement at Can Fita (Santa Eularia, after Gonzalez Villaescusa and Pacheco 
Tirado 2002: figure 9). 


Surveys and Topographic Studies 


Probably because excavation has always been the preferred research method of Ibizan 
archaeology, no doubt encouraged by the perceived need to collect objects for museum 
displays, topographic studies have never been developed in Ibiza. While people were 
undoubtedly aware of archaeological remains exposed on the surface, these were only used 
as guidance for planning excavations, as Roman’s fieldwork methods make well clear. This 
suggests that a substantial body of information about surface finds and rural find contexts, 
including standing remains, must have been available to Roman and the S.A.E. members in 
the early 20th century, but unfortunately was never recorded. 

The first formal recording of this type of information took place in 1988, when the Island 
Council ordered Archaeological Maps of Ibiza and Formentera to be drawn up. These 
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brought together all published and unpublished information about locations of 
archaeological interest that existed in local archives. Short field visits of selected sites added 
useful updates but no systematic fieldwork was undertaken. Intended primarily as a 
planning instrument for local government, they basically listed and mapped all the sites ‘of 
archaeological interest’ in all the council territories. Each site was described in the same way, 
regardless of whether it was a megalithic monument or a minor scatter of sherds. Although 
the work was completed in 1990, it remained inaccessible for research until 2001, when the 
Island Council eventually released the maps and accompanying site descriptions. 

Formentera The map of Formentera represents a notable exception, in part because it was 
already published in 1993. Still more significant as well as innovative was its reliance on a 
new island-wide survey of the island, which was carried out over several months in 1988 
and 1989. For the first time in Ibiza, this project employed systematic fieldwork methods, 
line-walking in particular, to record and collect surface finds. As the survey had to cover the 
whole of the island (82 sq km), budgetary restrictions meant that the fieldwork intensity 
could not be very high and field walkers were often spaced apart as much as 100 m. The 
detailed publication shows in particular that by the 3rd century BC the whole island was 
occupied by eight rural settlements distributed regularly over the available land (Gonzalez 
Villaescusa and Dies 1993). 

Es Cubells-Cala d’Hort A few years after the Formentera fieldwork, a new project of 
intensive and systematic surface collections began fieldwork in the Es Cubells-Cala d’Hort 
area of southwest Ibiza but was cut short after the 1992 pilot campaign (Gomez Bellard 2000; 
Figure 3-6). It had begun to investigate two small coastal plains of some twelve sq km that 
gently sloped towards the sea, from which they remain separated by steep cliffs. Despite the 
absence of good anchorage and the presence of some of the highest peaks of the island (Puig 
d’en Serra, 438 m) immediately inland, this area saw the establishment of at least three rural 
settlements in the early 5th century BC. Five rural sites are on record as occupied in the 3rd 
century BC and involved in olive oil processing, at least in their final phases (Figure 3-6). 
They all represent single houses or farmsteads, each with their own cemetery. Large 
quantities of off-site surface finds around these settlements point to intensive agricultural 
land use. Atop a particularly prominent cliff at S’Era des Matarets, overlooking the sea, an 
off-shore island and most of the plains, pottery and building debris suggest the presence of a 
rural ritual site (GOmez Bellard 2000: 355). 


Figure 3-6. Detailed topographic map of the Es Cubells-Cala d’Hort area, showing the location of the five rural 
settlements documented (1. Can Sora; 2. Can Corda; 3. Can Curt; 4. S’Era des Matarets; 5. Can 
Guinea/Can Roques). 


Northeast Ibiza The valley of Sa Cala or Sant Joan and the adjacent plains of Morna- 
Atzaré and Es Figueral in northeast Ibiza were investigated intensively with the aim of 
comparing rural settlement in three different but nearby landscapes (Figure 3-7). Fieldwork 
was carried out in three month-long campaigns from 2001 to 2003, during which about 
fifteen sq km were investigated intensively and systematically. The main fieldwork method 
consisted of line-walking at two or ten m intervals, which has allowed detailed recording of 
both on-site and off-site surface pottery distributions (GOmez Bellard et al. 2005: 27-29). 


Figure 3-7. Detailed topographic map of northeast Ibiza, showing the three survey areas of Sa Cala, Morna- 
Atzaro and Figueral with the distribution of recorded Punic rural sites. 


The results demonstrate much more densely inhabited landscapes than previously 
expected, as no less than 36 rural sites have been documented. While the overall 
chronologies of rural settlement are broadly comparable, first appearing in the 4th century 
BC and peaking in the 3rd-2nd centuries BC, there are also notable differences. A minor 
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chronological one is that the Morna plain was not fully occupied until the 2nd century BC 
but it is the different settlement patterns that stand out most obviously. In the Sa Cala valley, 
rural settlement is for instance closely tied to the central stream, along which the farmsteads 
were regularly and closely spaced out, in some cases no more than 500 m apart. In other 
areas, settlements were built at much greater distances from each other and tend to be 
situated away from the valley bottom on the lower hill slopes, presumably in order to 
preserve the most fertile land for agricultural exploitation. 

Together, these two intensive projects have covered just over 5% of Ibiza. Because they 
have examined only two of the physical landscapes of the island, this sample does not allow 
detailed discussions of rural settlement and land use. There are nevertheless important 
convergences between these areas, which suggest that the evidence does outline major 
developments and trends of rural organisation in the Punic and Roman periods. 


Revaluating Old Excavations 


While the recent intensive and systematic excavations and surveys have yielded important 
new evidence that sheds fresh light on the Ibizan countryside, the much earlier fieldwork 
undertaken by Roman and the S.A.E. has not lost its relevance altogether. Our improved 
understanding of these rural sites makes it on the contrary even worthwhile to re-examine 
their old fieldwork notes and the finds held in the Museum of Ibiza. 


Figure 3-8. Map showing the distribution of all Punic rural cemeteries on record. 


In all, 26 rural cemeteries of Punic date are known today that have been explored in one 
way or another since the days of the S.A.E. (Tarradell and Font 2000; Figure 3.8). While the 
tombs themselves are of a range of different types, they are all consistently organised in 
small burial grounds of usually no more than 20 tombs in the vicinity of a settlement site. 
The most common types are hypogea or rock-cut chamber tombs, simple trench burials and 
child burials in an amphora (enchytrismos). The burial ritual adopted is invariably that of 
inhumation; in the case of hypogea, multiple burials are not uncommon. The more recently 
excavated tombs of Ca N’Eloi and Can Marines contained 17 and 28 bodies respectively 
(Ramon 2001; Gomez Bellard 1989: 145-66). The grave goods deposited with the deceased are 
usually abundant, especially in the earlier periods, and closely match those offered in the 
urban cemetery. Common objects are pottery of locally produced and imported Greek types, 
glass oil-bottles, amulets, jewellery, scarabs and even ceramic figurines, although these are 
clearly less frequent than in the urban graveyard of Puig des Molins (Figure 3-9). As is 
evidence from the grave goods, the burials span the Punic period from the late 5th until the 
2nd century BC, when the rural burial grounds gradually began to fall into disuse. The 
combined characteristics of the tombs and the grave goods suggest that these burials must be 
related to families of a certain social standing in the urban settlement. It is these people who 
appear to have played a key role in the establishment of the rural settlements and the 
exploitation of the rural areas, where they left their mark both in life and death. 


Figure 3-9. Grave goods from the rural burial at Can Pere Catala (after Fernandez 1980, passim). 


Ritual sites of Punic date are relatively well documented in Ibiza. While a possible 
Demeter shrine on the western edge of Ibiza town is the only urban sanctuary on record, 
rural shrines are relatively well documented. In the immediate vicinity of Ibiza town, two 
such sites have been explored in the early 20th century on the island of Illa Plana in the Bay 
of Ibiza and on the Puig d’en Valls hill just inland from the main settlement. Both sites stand 
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out because of the large numbers of ceramic figurines recovered but structural and 
stratigraphical information is unfortunately barely available (Hachuel and Mari 1988). 

A much better record exists for two other rural shrines elsewhere on Ibiza. The cave of Es 
Culleram high up the slopes of the Sa Cala valley in north Ibiza is one of best known Punic 
sites in Ibiza (Aubet 1982; Morales Pérez 2003). It represents a category of shrines that is 
known throughout the Punic world but that is generally poorly investigated. From its high 
position, the cave overlooks one of the best anchorages of the Ibizan east coast and was used 
to perform rituals associated with the goddess Tanit from the late 5th century BC. Because of 
the chronological coincidence, these activities would seem to be related to the agricultural 
exploitation of the valley that began around the same time. It has also been suggested to 
have served sailors arriving at or leaving Ibiza (GOmez Bellard et al. 2005: 33-35; Gomez 
Bellard and Vidal Gonzalez 2000: 122-23). 

Overlooking most of the southeast coast as well as the immediate hinterland, systematic 
excavation of the shrine on the high promontory of Cap d’Es Llibrell has yielded a wealth of 
evidence showing that this site, too, was first frequented towards the end of the 5th century 
BC. While later phases were much more elaborate, the Punic phases consisted of just three 
adjacent rooms and a large cistern. The nature of the rituals performed and deities 
worshipped remains unclear (Ramon 1988; 2005). A similarly located site is known from 
surface finds on the south coast of Ibiza at the S’Era des Matarets promontory, which 
overlooks the Cala d’Hort area and looks out over the sea towards the Spanish mainland. 

A few other rural sites cursorily recorded in the past have long also been regarded as 
rural shrines, because they had yielded varying, if usually limited quantities of ceramic 
figurines (San Nicolas 2000). It now seems likely, however, that objects like these may well 
have been used in small-scale domestic cults, of which we know very little. Because few 
dedicated ritual sites are know in Ibiza, especially in the countryside, and taking into account 
the density of rural settlement, it seems plausible that ritual performances in domestic 
settings may have played a far more important role in Punic (rural) society than hitherto 
acknowledged. It is also very well possible that natural spaces without architectural 
elaboration such as springs and groves played a significant role in the ritual activities of the 
Punic countryside. Such places would only be recognisable archaeologically if pottery was 
used for offerings and if these were substantial and sustained over long periods in order to 
allow deposits to be built up (Gomez Bellard 2008). 


Rural Landscapes 


The archaeological evidence of rural settlement and land use in Ibiza accumulated over the 
past century and outlined in the foregoing section allows us to sketch the key characteristics 
of the Punic countryside, including its chronological development. While this picture 
certainly applies to the areas in north and south Ibiza that have been investigated most 
intensively, the major trends can reasonably be assumed also to pertain to the island as a 
whole (Gomez Bellard 2003). It is evident for instance that during the 5th century BC, a 
number of areas were already occupied but it was only in the 4th century BC that rural 
settlement was established on a large scale and in an organised manner. From that time, 
small groups of settlers occupied the best places, in particular those on the plains and in the 
coastal valleys that offered good communication routes as well as the fertile terra rossa soils. 
At those places, houses were built, often on prominent locations that would remain occupied 
for many centuries. In the process, most of these sites were reconstructed more than once, 
which has tended to obliterate the earliest traces of occupation. The remains of these houses, 
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the associated graveyards and the large quantities of off-site pottery recorded by the 
intensive surveys suggest that similar developments unfolded right across the entire island 
of Ibiza. This in turn suggests a centrally organised or at least underlying shared motivation 
or plan to take advantage of the agricultural and pastoral opportunities of the Ibizan 
countryside. 

It is equally clear from the available evidence that this new settlement pattern was 
consolidated in the 3rd century BC (Table 3-1). Not only did the existing farms and other 
rural sites remain in use but also a series of new ones were established, in many cases quite 
close to the earlier ones. In both the intensively investigated areas in the northeast and 
southwest of the island these developments can be traced in detail, with the largest increase 
in new sites established on new land recorded in the Es Figueral valley in the northeast. 


area / date total no. sites 3rd century BC 2nd century BC 
Sa Cala 15 8 14 
Morna/Atzaro 10 1 10 
Es Figueral 14 5 12 


Table 3-1. Overview of numbers of rural sites recorded per period in the various study areas of northeast Ibiza. 


The substantial increase of rural settlement and rural production is not only confirmed by 
the large expanses of land covered by offsite pottery but also finds a match in the rapid 
development of large-scale production and export of transport amphorae (notably types PE- 
15 to 18 of Ramon’s earlier typology (Ramon 1991b; now also known as types 8.1.2.1 and 
8.1.3.1-3 in Ramon’s new typology (1995: figure 134); Figure 3-10). These vessels became a 
common occurrence all over the island of Ibiza and were also exported to Mallorca and 
Minorca and Iberian settlements of the mainland coastal regions (Ramon 1991b; Ramon 
Torres 1995). This increase in commercial traffic, which is likely to have been based on the 
export of agricultural products as well as of salt and high-quality ceramics, is mirrored by 
the creation of several trading settlements dedicated to the organisation of these transports 
and exchanges. The one best known is that of Na Guardis on the island of Mallorca, where it 
was not the only site of this type; others also existed on Minorca (Guerrero Ayuso 1991; 1997; 
Guerrero Ayuso and Calvo Trias 2005; Guerrero Ayuso et al. 2007). 


Figure 3-10. Overview of the main amphora types produced in Ibiza, organised after Ramon Torres’s typology 
(1995). 


As a corollary, the island of Formentera was drawn into the orbit of Punic Ibiza more 
systematically in order to exploit its agricultural potential. No less than eight settlements 
have been documented as first occupied in the 4th-3rd centuries BC, two of which were 
situated close to the north coast on the two peninsulas that point towards Ibiza and facilitate 
contacts with the larger island. The other six sites were regularly distributed across the 
interior (Gonzalez Villaescusa and Dies 1993: 348-56; Figure 3-11). The absence of any burials 
on this small island suggests however that these sites may well have been occupied 
seasonally rather than permanently. 


Figure 3-11. Map of Formentera showing the Punic rural sites on record (after Gonzalez Villaescusa and Dies 
1993: figure 5). 


A final significant innovation in 3rd century BC Ibiza is the minting of bronze coins 
(Campo 1976; 1994). Even if their circulation was practically confined to the island itself, the 
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minting underscores the growth of the island economy and confirms the existence of a 
central political authority overseeing this coinage and presumably taxation. The 
archaeological evidence suggests that this economic prosperity lasted throughout the 3rd 
and most of the 2nd century BC without any disruptions caused by the Second Punic War, 
even if Livy (22.20.7-10, 27.37.2-4) reports active armed resistance by islanders as well as 
Ibizan supplies of both arms and men for the Carthaginian troops. Because both the large 
export volumes as attested by overseas amphora finds and the density and scale of rural 
settlement show a booming economy that reached its highpoint in the central decades of the 
2nd century BC, the conclusion must first of all be that Punic Ibiza was quickly incorporated 
in the rapidly growing Roman economic network of the western Mediterranean and that its 
inhabitants benefitted substantially from the new political and economic situation. The 
archaeological evidence suggests, moreover, that Punic economic and social organisation in 
Ibiza were largely left untouched (Gomez Bellard 1989; Costa 2000). It was only towards the 
end of the 2nd century BC that an economic downturn becomes visible - coins were no 
longer minted for instance - and it has been suggested that this relative decline may be 
associated with the Roman military campaign of Q. Caecilius Metellus on Mallorca and 
Minorca in 123 BC that possibly involved Ibiza as well (Costa Ribas et al. 1991). Because rural 
settlement on Ibiza was not affected, however, and continued to thrive until well into the 1st 
century AD, we must conclude that if Ibiza was affected by Metellus's intervention, the 
consequences were primarily political (GOmez Bellard et al. 2005). It is therefore likely that 
the Ibizan peasants thus found themselves in much the same situation as their Tunisian 
counterparts, for whom Fentress has commented that ‘only the names of the tax collectors 
had changed’ (2006: 22). 


Exploiting the Countryside 


Ibiza is not ideally suited to cultivation of the so-called ‘Mediterranean triad’ of grain, vine 
and olive, which has dominated Mediterranean agriculture since early prehistory and which 
has been associated with many social and cultural developments (Renfrew 1972: 280-87; 
Lopez Castro 1998). The island provides in particular few opportunities for growing grain at 
any scale but many of its soils, on the contrary, suit the vine and olive tree very well. 
Supported by favourable climatic conditions (sufficient precipitation, mild temperatures - 
high minimum ones in particular - and abundant sunshine), it is these two crops that may be 
expected to dominate Ibizan agriculture. In the absence of environmental analyses, however, 
only a very small number of documentary sources can supply additional information in this 
regard. Although the comments from classical authors lack details, they support the general 
picture, as it evident in remarks by, for instance, Diodorus Siculus (5.16.2) that Ibiza was 
‘only moderately fertile, possessing little land that is suitable for the vine, but [that] it has 
olive trees which are engrafted upon the wild olive’; in a similar vein, Pomponius Mela 
reported on Ibiza that ‘only for grain is it unproductive; it is rather bountiful for other crops’ 
(2.125-126). 


Agricultural Production 


The archaeological evidence for agricultural production is consequently indirect and consists 
of transport amphorae. It is Joan Ramon’s classification of two major, locally manufactured 
amphora types as olive oil and wine containers in particular that underlies the identification 
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of Ibiza as a major producer and exporter of these products: Ramon’s class 2 amphorae 
imitate a series of well-known wine containers such as Corinthian and Massiliote amphorae 
over the centuries and his class 1 has consequently been assumed to have been produced to 
transport oil (Ramon 1981: 128-29). There are, however, indications that the latter containers 
in particular were used for multiple purposes, not unlike the earlier Phoenician R-1 types 
(Ramon Torres 1995: 265-66). 

There are fortunately also other indications that olive oil was indeed produced in some 
quantity in Ibiza. Several of the rural settlements that have been excavated have yielded 
remains of presses with large rectangular counterweights and small tanks to catch a liquid. 
At Can Corda, the container has been preserved in its entirety and its capacity has been 
calculated at 0.7 cubic m. Although larger tanks are on record, in general their size remains 
well below that of the so-called lacus or wine-tank, which is the large reservoir to catch the 
must or grape juice. The fact that counterweights and occasional parts of the press itself (the 
orbis and mortarium in Latin) have been found all across the island by topographic 
explorations and intensive surveys alike, suggests that olive-oil production was both wide- 
spread and intensive in ancient Ibiza. 

In chronological terms, however, none of these presses can be dated before the 3rd 
century BC, even if they occur in sites that were first established as early as the 5th century 
BC. For the earlier period, the production of olive oil must therefore remain hypothetical. In 
the absence of any direct archaeological evidence, the production of wine can similarly only 
be deduced from the comments by Diodorus Siculus and the suggestive shapes of the class 2 
amphorae. Consequently, nothing more can be said with certainty about the intensity and 
importance of the trade than that these amphorae were exclusively exported to the Balearic 
islands.! 

All in all, the archaeological evidence and other indications seem to justify the view that 
the whole of Punic Ibiza was exploited agriculturally, mostly for olive oil and wine 
production. Both crops require much attention, especially at the start of the (agricultural) 
year but the demand for labour is otherwise concentrated in specific periods, in particular 
those of the harvest, which is September-October for grapes and November-December for 
olives (Amouretti 1986: 69). Because the best time for the equally labour-intensive extraction 
of sea-salt is in July-August, there would moreover have been ample opportunity to combine 
the agricultural activities with exploitation of the many salt-pans of Ibiza. 


Rural Organisation 


The existence on Ibiza of a single town and a large number of small to medium-sized rural 
settlements implies a dense network of exchanges to distribute efficiently any surpluses. 
There are no indications that there ever existed one or more intermediate settlements where 
agricultural produce was collected for transport to the city, as we have no trace of any kind 
of village or even hamlet that could have fulfilled such a role. And such a distribution has in 
fact never existed in Ibiza until well into the 19th century AD. Right from the start, Ibiza 
town must have been involved in the establishment of rural settlements across the island; it 
also very likely played a prominent role in the distribution of agricultural produce and 
possibly had a say in the production itself as well. This is most evident in the organisation of 
olive oil production in the later Punic period, when olive presses were not randomly 
distributed over the farmsteads but instead clustered at central places: the majority of the 25 
known mills have been counted in just three small areas (Figure 3-12). 


Figure 3-12. Map of Ibiza showing the distribution of (late) Punic olive presses. 
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In general, these are coastal locations in the east and west of the island that have easy 
access to the best anchorages. The few mills that have been recorded in the interior are 
invariably situated in the vicinity of a natural throughway or plain that connects the central 
areas of the island with Ibiza town (Dies Cusi et al. 2006). 

Further confirmation of the central role of Ibiza town in the island’s organisation is 
provided by the absence of any indication of ceramic production outside the town, while a 
large potters’ quarter has been documented on its outskirts (Figure 8-7). This dense cluster of 
pottery workshops produced all the varieties of Ibizan amphorae that were exported across 
the Mediterranean between the 5th and 1st centuries BC, as has been suggested for other 
Phoenician and Punic towns as well (Duarte 2000). Situated on the west side of the town, just 
below the Puig des Molins cemetery, this area was extensively excavated in the 1970s and 
1980s, which showed that these pottery workshops produced not just amphorae but also a 
wide range of domestic and kitchen vessels, including good imitations of Black Gloss table 
wares (Ramon 1991b). 

In the specific case of Ibiza, it meant that the amphorae were first shipped empty or 
perhaps filled with a temporary cargo from the port of Ibiza town at only 200 m from the 
potters’ quarter to the various anchorages along the east and west coast. They would then be 
filled with olive oil at the nearby olive oil presses for eventual export beyond the island. 
Given the different nature of short-haul and long-haul shipping, it is likely that the full 
containers were then first regrouped in Ibiza town for subsequent shipping elsewhere. One 
implication of this type of organisation is that it requires a detailed register of all rural 
production to be kept in the central town, which in turn would have been able to impose 
strict control and levy charges on all rural produce. While the standardisation of Ibizan 
amphorae clearly supports this scenario, there is no secure archaeological evidence like 
storage facilities that might back it up. 

Very little can be said about animal husbandry, as faunal studies are few and far between 
in Ibiza. The available evidence, such as it is, can nevertheless give us an impression of the 
domestic fauna. It consists in the first place of animal bones found in association with a large 
amount of pottery in two wells not far from Ibiza town. The one at Sa Joveria has revealed 
pigs, cattle, sheep and/or goats and equids in a deposit dating to the last quarter of the 5th 
century BC. The other one at Hort d’en Xim datable to the second half of the 3rd century BC 
similarly included pigs, cattle, horse and sheep. Remarkably, it also included dog bones, 
which showed clear butchering marks (Sana 1994). Further evidence comes from the Can 
Corda farmstead, where the undisturbed cistern fill included mostly ovicaprids and some 
pig. As these animals had been dumped in the cistern around 70 AD, after the site had been 
abandoned, however, it is unclear how representative this sample is. The final set of faunal 
evidence is associated with the Es Culleram shrine in the northern Sa Cala de Sant Vicent 
valley, where a large deposit of animal bones has been documented, albeit out of context. It 
was almost exclusively made up of sheep and/or goats, mostly young ones; only one cattle 
bone was identified (Morales Pérez 2003: 114). 

Given the nature of the deposits, few conclusions can be drawn beyond the generic 
observation that sheep and/or goat seem to have represented the main faunal resource of 
Punic Ibiza, as was to be expected. This matches Diodorus Siculus’s comment that ‘the 
softness of [Ibizan] wool stands first in excellence’ (5.16.2). We have no way of knowing, 
however, whether the sheep producing this wool were raised in large flocks that moved over 
the island or rather, as has been the case in recent times, kept in small numbers in close 
association with the rural sites. The latter option is preferred by Jean-Paul Morel (2000: 412), 
who sees intensive shepherding characterised by ‘flocks kept on the farms and watched as 
much as possible by their owners’, as a recurrent feature in the literary evidence. This does 
not exclude other practices, however, such as allowing goats to roam and breed freely on 
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small offshore islands, from where animals can be harvested as required. This is a well- 
established Mediterranean tradition, still practiced in Ibiza (Alfaro 1998). 

A final matter of rural organisation regards the size of landholdings. These not only relate 
directly to land use in economic and practical terms but also to social issues of landscape 
more generally. While the latter will be addressed in the concluding section, some 
information concerning the former can be gleaned from the evidence and considerations 
discussed above. On the basis of the survey evidence and an approximation of available 
arable land, rough estimates can be given for the sizes of individual landholdings, as Ramon 
first did for the southern Cala Jondal district, where he proposed properties of about 25 ha 
(Ramon 1984: 32). The evidence from the Es Cubells-Cala d’Hort area suggests, by contrast, 
much larger estates of up to 125 ha, or even 140 ha if all available land, including uplands, is 
distributed evenly among the five rural settlements on record. It is important to note that 
these differences need not reflect differential wealth or social status but may simply relate to 
different types of crops and land use. The presence in the Es Cubells-Cala d’Hort area of just 
five farms each equipped with an olive press, clearly points to specialised olive production, 
which may explain the large landholdings. The Cala Jondal district could, by contrast, 
produce different crops that perhaps even required irrigation, such as vines (Gomez Bellard 
1996a; 2000: 357). 

The survey results from the Sa Cala de Sant Vicent valley in northern Ibiza suggest yet 
another pattern characterised by small-scale rural properties. In this valley, rural settlement 
was dominated until at least the 3rd century BC by small rural sites on low spurs on either 
side of the valley bottom and the streambed. The farms were situated very close to one 
another, often not more than 500 m or so, which suggests landholdings of no more than 10 to 
12 ha. Because the valley slopes are steep, these farms must have focused their activities in 
the valley itself, possibly taking advantage of the steady water supply of the Sant Vicent 
stream for irrigating their crops. Irrigation and small properties usually go together and 
indicate intensive agricultural exploitation, as has been well studied for Islamic Ibiza 
(Barcelo 1997; Kirchner 2002).? The absence of any olive presses, apart from an unconfirmed 
oral report, supports this interpretation of a third type of land use and associated rural 
landscape. 

These outlines of rural organisation in Punic Ibiza find a close match in the picture 
sketched by Morel on the basis of the literary evidence, even if he tends to play down the 
significance of cereal production. In this view, Punic agriculture was ‘essentially based on 
arboriculture and surplus production with the olive and vine as the key crops, while cereal 
production played a secondary, although not insignificant part; it was also an intensive 
agriculture of “huertas”, as Greek and Roman authors mention enclosed fields, hedges and 
walls, and of frequent recourse to irrigation’ (Morel 2000: 412). 


Rural Communities and Agrarian Landscapes 


The social dimensions of rural life have received even less attention than the rural landscapes 
of Punic Ibiza in general and remain poorly documented, as archaeological research has so 
far barely ventured to overcome the dearth of literary evidence. The key questions are of 
course: who worked the fields and who benefited from their labour? Most scholars presently 
assume the existence of a class of free-holders, who at some point during the 5th century BC 
obtained ownership of plots of land throughout Ibiza. It is often proposed that land was 
allotted centrally and that this central authority was based in Ibiza town. There are, however, 
no indications whatsoever concerning the nature of this central institution and it is equally 
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unclear whether it may have overseen rural properties and perhaps maintained some sort of 
central land register, as has occasionally been suggested (Costa 1998: 850). All these views 
remain in any case entirely hypothetical, as public and private property ‘escape material 
detection’ (Placido and Alvar 1998: 990). Notwithstanding these pessimistic views, intensive 
archaeological research of recent decades has begun to shed new light on these social issues. 

It is the many small rural cemeteries and their close association with the farmsteads that 
provide the first pointers. The majority of these burials, certainly those predating the 3rd 
century BC, have not only yielded relatively rich grave good assemblages but also betray 
close connections with the large urban Puig des Molins cemetery in a wide range of aspects 
from tomb type to burial rituals, including grave goods. Together, these observations suggest 
that the rural settlements were occupied by autonomous and presumably free families. Since 
the rural sites, moreover, appear to be more or less evenly distributed in any given area, it 
seems likely that these families directly worked and lived from the land that had somehow 
been made available to them. Because all available evidence indicates that any surpluses 
would have been processed in and redistributed through Ibiza town, the overall impression 
is one of strong centralised control of agrarian production and rural organisation. This 
suggests that all land was owned by either the political authority of Ibiza or a small 
commercial oligarchy. In either case, rural land was owned by absentee landlords based in 
Ibiza town, who would also take their share from the eventual proceedings of rural 
production. Whatever the precise situation was, it is quite clear that the Ibizan countryside 
was inhabited by a number of small communities which at least held in usufruct the land 
they worked, and which were also relatively well-off in material terms. 

The identity and status of these people are no easier to establish, even if the absence of 
indigenous inhabitants at the time of Phoenician colonisation leaves no room for doubt that 
they were ultimately outsiders. But as the first rural settlements were created as much as two 
centuries after the foundation of Sa Caleta and the inhabitants of that settlement and of Ibiza 
town had effectively become the local population of Ibiza, there still remains the question 
whether all inhabitants of the rural sites were islanders or came from elsewhere? The 
relatively large number of rural foundations and the short time span in which they were 
created combine to suggest a substantial population increase, which presupposes either a 
high birth rate or immigration. Most scholars prefer the second option and relate it to the 
contemporary movements of so-called ‘Libyan-Phoenicians’ and others from North Africa to 
Sardinia, Sicily and the Iberian Peninsula reported by literary sources (Lopez Castro 1992; 
Costa 1998: 850; Lopez Pardo and Suarez Padilla 2002). This view has been called into 
question by Ramon, who has argued that immigration at such a massive scale could not have 
remained without a trace in the archaeological record of Ibiza and that the similarities 
between the rural and urban contexts of the island therefore do not allow major population 
movements. He insists by contrast on natural, if sustained, population growth of the local 
(i.e. Phoenician-Punic) population of Ibiza, who absorbed and assimilated any newcomers to 
the island, more or less as was happening around the same time among the Iberian 
communities of the Spanish mainland (Ramon 1995: 32). 

While Ramon is certainly correct in pointing out the continuities of Ibizan cultural 
traditions in the 5th and 4th centuries BC, his proposal does not take into account the 
considerable changes that occurred in the second half of the 6th century BC, which have 
generally been accepted as being associated with North African immigration (see above and 
Chapter 1: ##). As the 150-200 year gap between the archaeologically attested developments 
of North African immigration to Ibiza and the creation and expansion of rural settlement 
would seem to rule out any direct connections between them, the situation appears to be 
rather more complex than the two explanations usually put forward would allow. In 
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particular, because the burial evidence from the Puig des Molins cemetery suggests that 
many more people were living in Ibiza town in the 5th century BC than ever before (Costa 
1994), it does not seem impossible that both explanations played their part. If the 6th century 
BC immigrants had initially boosted population numbers of Ibiza town, the following 
centuries would have allowed further growth and reconstitution of the Phoenician 
community on the island, who would have expanded the settlement area of the town and 
exploited more intensively the nearby Pla de Villa plain. The first rural settlers would 
therefore have come from this new and much larger community, taking the traditions and 
material culture of the 5th century BC town with them into the countryside (Costa 1998; 
Gomez Bellard 2002: 110-11). While this is indeed what the archaeological record suggests 
and which may go some way to explain some aspects of the rural expansion, it does not shed 
any light on the reasons and motivations of the process. 

Nor does this discussion resolve the question of the status of who tilled the land. While 
few scholars would doubt Gsell’s claim that slaves were a common appearance in Carthage 
(1920: 47), there is in reality little evidence to support it, as written references are few and far 
between and invariably very late. Archaeological remains are usually even more 
problematic, as slaves are not expected to have received formal burial and the rural buildings 
have not yielded spaces or items that may be related to slave labour. As Gsell already 
pointed out (1920: 46-47), it is also likely that there existed a sizeable group of day labourers, 
who could be hired for supplementary labour at peak times such as harvests, but that does 
not explain who took care of the daily and more skilled tasks such as sowing and pruning. 

Another way to approach the social dimensions of rural organisation is by assessing the 
size of individual landholdings. As discussed above, recent intensive surveys and 
excavations have yielded reliable data for three distinct areas of Ibiza, in particular for the 
3rd and 2nd centuries BC and a first examination of the evidence has already suggested that 
as many different types of land use and rural organisation can be distinguished: for the Es 
Cubells-Cala d’Hort area in SW Ibiza, specialised olive production on large estates was 
proposed (120-140 ha), while smaller properties growing a range of vegetable and cereal 
crops were argued to have existed in the nearby Cala Jondal valley (20-25 ha) and the 
northern Sa Cala de Sant Vicent valley, where landholdings appear to have been smaller (10- 
12 ha). Based on average property size alone, one might postulate substantial socio-economic 
differences between the inhabitants of these areas, ranging from large-scale olive producers 
to small-scale peasant farms. 

Ethnographic and agronomic studies suggest, however, that these differences are not as 
straightforward as they might seem, as variables such as land quality, labour intensity and 
crop yields all play their part and can be combined differently under different conditions. 
Specialised estates cultivating olives or vines or irrigated horticulture may therefore occupy 
more or less land in different contexts without significant variations in income. In particular, 
the decision to grow a particular crop depends in the first place on the quality of the land 
and the plot size is adapted to the amount of labour available and required by each 
particular crop. Olives, for instance, require on average a labour input of 125 man-days per 
ha per year, while the figure goes up to 147 for vines. Vegetables need as much as 175 to 200 
man-days per ha per year but cereals no more than 48, which obviously leads to significant 
variations in the numbers of people involved (Gallant 1991: 75-76). Crop yield is another 
notable variable: one ha of olive trees usually yields between 175 and 1,400 litres of olive oil, 
with a mean of about 700 litres (Mattingly 1988: 37-38). One ha of vines tends to produce 
between 3,500 and 4,000 litres of wine but variations noted for Roman times range from 1,500 
to 6,500 litres (Tchernia 1986: 359-60). Calculating the monetary equivalents of such yields is 
clearly fraught with even more difficulties but no doubt of relevance given the importance of 
olives and vines as cash-crops (Tchernia 1986: 223). The implication of these considerations 
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and calculations is that if the Punic farms of Ibiza were inhabited by households of roughly 
similar composition, the differences between the three study areas are likely to represent the 
outcomes of a sophisticated model of agrarian organisation adapted to different 
circumstances rather than a simple reflection of social stratification. The variations in 
property size may, for instance, primarily point to different selections of the crops grown in 
relation to different types of land. 

The implication is that at least in Ibiza, Punic agriculture does not seem to fall in either of 
the two categories proposed for Greek agriculture in Classical times by Michael Jameson, 
who distinguished between an extensive system characterised by large fields for growing 
cereals, two-year fallow rotations, the use of oxen for ploughing and extensive animal 
husbandry, and an intensive system defined by combinations of small amounts of cereals, 
vines, olives and fruit trees (including olives trees), irrigated gardens, limited fallow periods 
and active land improvements such as fertilisation, weeding and terrace construction, all of 
which require a substantially larger input of manual labour (Jameson 1994: 56). Jameson sees 
the second model as the one most widely adopted in Classical Greece, and it is likely to 
apply to many parts of Punic Ibiza as well, although we must bear in mind alternative 
choices, such as large estates exclusively dedicated to olive trees. 

In his discussion of the literary evidence for Punic agriculture, Jean-Paul Morel has 
interestingly come to a similar conclusion, as is evident from his claim that ‘Ibiza with its 
Punic farms spread out over the countryside and its soils of a relatively limited fertility but 
well suited to vines and, above all, to olive trees, thanks to the refined grafting technique 
adopted (Diodorus Siculus 5.16.3), and to fig trees that bore magnificent fruits (Pliny 15.82), 
comes very close to what may well have been the archetype of Phoenician-Punic agriculture’ 
(Morel 2000: 412). 


Notes 

Much of the research underlying this chapter was carried out as part of the research project Mundo 
rural de la Ibiza puinica, funded by the Spanish Ministerio de Educacion y Ciencia (reference BHA 2006- 
7775) and European FEDER funds. We also thank our friend John Topp (London), whose generous 
support was instrumental in facilitating the field work in northeast Ibiza. 


1 The famous Balearic wine praised by Pliny (14.71) is not thought to be an Ibizan product and was 
in any case first mentioned only in the 1st century AD (Etienne and Mayet 2000: 106-108). 

2 An interesting study of a small (7 ha) and partially irrigated property in the 1960s in the Sant 
Carles area of central Ibiza can be found in Bisson 1977: 322-24. 

3 Figures obviously vary, depending on the quality of the land. Mattingly proposes 30 to 100 trees 
per ha (1988: 37) but in dry conditions as on Ibiza 50 is an acceptable mean. Each tree may yield 
anything between 3.5 and 28 litres of oil, which results in 175 to 1400 I/ha. Because oil was sold by 
weight and one litre weighs three Roman pounds, the mean yield of 700 litres is equivalent to 
2,100 Roman pounds. At the Ist century AD price of three as for one pound of oil, a one ha field of 
olive trees might earn its owner(s) around 6,300 as or 525 denarii. With regard to wine, it has been 
reported that in times of overproduction and oversupply, one 26.5 | amphora could cost as little as 
20 as, which is no more than 1.3 as/l, without allowing any margin for transport and packing 
(Tchernia 1986: 223). A production of 4,000 litres would therefore give no more than 5,200 as or 
around 435 denarii per ha. 
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Despite spanning a coastline of over 600 km, the Mediterranean seaboard of the southeastern 
Iberian Peninsula constitutes a clearly distinct and remarkably homogeneous topographic 
and climatic unit that is today mostly contained within the Spanish region of Andalusia. 
Stretching from Cape Nao in the northeast to the Straits of Gibraltar and the Guadalquivir 
estuary in the southwest, it consists of a relatively narrow coastal plain that is separated from 
the Iberian mainland by the steep and often barren slopes of the Sierra Nevada and 
associated mountain ranges that rise up to over 3,000 m in many places (Figure 4-1). Shielded 
off from the harsh land climate of the Iberian mesetas, the southern Mediterranean coastlands 
enjoy a subtropical climate characterised by mild winters and hot summers but also suffer 
from low annual rainfall. The latter has obvious agricultural implications and irrigation has 
not surprisingly been a major feature in this region during at least the last millennium. 
Because various lower mountain ridges stretch eastward to the sea, the coastal area is 
effectively divided into numerous smaller areas, with the largest coastal plain to be found in 
the northern reaches around modern Murcia. All these plains are traversed by rivers and 
minor streams that drain from the mountains and that have created wetlands and lagoons of 
varying sizes where they meet the sea. Because of continuous aggradation, these coastlines 
have all undergone major changes since antiquity (Martin Ruiz 2004: 21-24). 

In the very south of the Iberian Peninsula, the wide and fertile valley of the Guadalquivir 
river is wedged in between the high plains of central Iberia and the Sierra Nevada mountains 
(Figure 4-1). The river estuary is nowadays dominated by the extensive Donana wetlands 
that effectively limit access from the valley to the sea and the outer edges of the plain, where 
the modern towns and Cadiz and Huelva are situated. In antiquity, the coastline followed a 
course set even farther inland. Beyond the Guadalquivir estuary, the valley is made up of 
low and heavy soils along the river, which itself was navigable up to modern Cordoba in 
antiquity. Away from the river, the lighter soils of the gently rolling hills of the Campina 
dominate the valley. From a maritime and Mediterranean perspective, the Guadalquivir 
estuary represents in many respects a continuation of the Andalusian coastland, not least in 
climatic and landscape terms, even if it is situated beyond the Straits of Gibraltar and faces 
the Atlantic Ocean. Because the mountains that separate the Mediterranean coast and the 
Guadalquivir valley are relatively low and can be crossed at various places, both areas have 
been closely related in myriad ways since early prehistory. 


Figure 4-1. Map of the southern Iberian Peninsula showing the major plains and mountains of the 
Mediterranean seaboard. 


Despite its extreme western location, this region saw the earliest Phoenician presence and 
actual foundations beyond the eastern Mediterranean. While Cadiz is famously credited by 
the literary sources with one of the oldest foundation dates, the earliest Phoenician 
settlements are those of nearby Dona Blanca, which was established around the turn of the 
9th to 8th centuries BC, and Morro de Mezquitilla on the Andalusian coast near Malaga 
(Figure 4-1). In the course of the 8th and 7th centuries BC, a remarkably dense series of small 
coastal settlements was established in the latter area, which subsequently expanded 
northwards along the Mediterranean coast into the modern provinces of Almeria and 
Alicante (Aubet 1993: 218-76; Martin Ruiz 2004: 24-29; Figure 4-1). 
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As discussed in Chapter one (##), the Andalusian seaboard bore the brunt of the so-called 
‘crisis of the 6th century’, which resulted in the consolidation of a limited number of 
substantial defended settlements spaced out along the coast, each overlooking a coastal plain 
of their own (Aubet 1993: 249-272; Lopez Castro 2004a). Because these sites do not present as 
many Carthaginian features as their central Mediterranean counterparts and share many 
more features with the earlier Phoenician settlements than the latter, we prefer to label these 
Andalusian settlements as ‘Phoenician-Punic’ and to qualify them chronologically as 
appropriate (Lopez Castro 2004c: 150-56; Chapter 1: ##). The major Phoenician-Punic 
settlements along the Mediterranean coast and into the Atlantic fagade of the Guadalquivir 
valley are, from north to south and from east to west, Baria (Villaricos), Abdera (Almeria), 
Sexs (Almunecar), Maenoba (Cerro del Mar), Malaka (Malaga), Suel (Fuengirola), Salduba 
(Estepona), Carteia (San Roque), Mellaria (Tarifa), Baesippo (Vejer de la Frontera) and Gadir 
(Cadiz) (Figures 4-1 and 4-4). The region was occupied by the Roman Republic in 206 BC but, 
as elsewhere, the Phoenician-Punic towns and district maintained their traditions and 
material culture well into the 1st century BC (Lopez Castro 1995; 2007b). 

In the present chapter, we intend to present and assess this new set of evidence for the 
later Phoenician-Punic period, i.e. between the 6th and 1st centuries BC. We will first provide 
an overview of the various investigations and research projects that have generated these 
new results along the Andalusian seaboard and go on to discuss the rural evidence itself. The 
remainder of the chapter is dedicated to exploring to what extent these new results shed 
light on issues of rural settlement, agricultural production and agrarian organisation. 


Assessing the Evidence 


Perhaps because of the wealth of early Phoenician settlements and the substantial numbers 
of even earlier Phoenician imports in Andalusian Iron Age contexts, the attention of most 
archaeologists and historians studying the Phoenician-Punic presence on the Iberian 
Peninsula has long remained focused on the major urban centres and the early phases of 
Phoenician expansion. Swayed by the explicit claims of literary sources, not least Homer, 
that the Phoenicians were cunning merchants and skilful craftsmen but not farmers, most 
scholars have long not even pondered whether the inhabitants of the colonial settlements 
were involved in any agricultural activities (but see Wagner and Alvar 1989). In short, the 
general urban bias of Phoenician archaeology has been even stronger on the Iberian 
Peninsula, where rural settlement has been overlooked as a relevant research topic until 
relatively recently. 

It is indeed only in recent years that the wider contexts of the Phoenician foundations 
have become the focus of archaeological research (e.g. Aubet 1991: 33-35; Lopez Castro 1995: 
45-46, 54). Explorations of and excavations in the areas immediately surrounding the 
estuaries of the Guadalhorce and Algarrobo rivers in the Malaga area and that of the Rio 
Almanzora near Almeria have accordingly begun to yield evidence of small-scale secondary 
colonial sites in the immediate vicinity of larger and earlier Phoenician settlements. These 
sites may in many respects be regarded as the forerunners of more extensive networks of 
rural settlement in the later Phoenician-Punic period (Martin Ruiz 1999; Martin Cordoba and 
Recio Ruiz 2002: 86-87, 95-96; Cabello et al. 1990; Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002; Lopez Castro 
2007a). 

It is nevertheless surely a reflection of the urban bias of Phoenician archaeology that no 
large-scale survey projects have been carried out in the Andalusian coastlands from an 
explicit regional or landscape perspective, as have been realised elsewhere on the Iberian 
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Peninsula and in the Phoenician-Punic world. That does not mean, however, that no 
intensive or systematic surveys have been undertaken in this region at all. A considerable 
number of projects have carried out surface collections deploying fieldwork strategies of a 
more or less intensive and systematic nature, but because these projects have been realised 
for a variety of reasons, their aims, fieldwork methods and, indeed, publication standards 
tend to vary widely. 

By far most of the projects were developed and carried out for administrative or heritage 
management purposes and typically concern an area defined by arbitrary administrative 
boundaries rather than landscape features and units. A small number has been research- 
oriented, usually with the aim to provide additional information about the wider setting of a 
larger site often already under investigation. In either case, projects tend to focus on 
relatively limited areas and full coverage is without exception the preferred fieldwork 
strategy. Conventional and systematic field walking is the fieldwork method adopted by 
most surveys but substantial variations in fieldwork intensity mean that not all projects can 
be grouped under a single heading. On the one hand, for instance, there are heritage 
management surveys that merely aim at a site inventory of a given area and that may largely 
be based on revisits to already known sites. In most of these cases, the research strategy is 
not specified and it is better to label these projects accordingly as ‘topographic studies’ rather 
than surveys. Other projects, on the other hand, such as the surveys of the Vera basin and the 
area around Vejer de la Frontera, are clearly research-driven and have employed intensive 
and systematic collection and recording strategies (Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 181-82; Lopez 
Castro 2000; Ferrer Albelda et al. 2002). 

As a consequence of a focus on relatively small areas, regional coverage is inevitably 
somewhat patchy. The absence of large-scale surveys, nevertheless, does in no way imply 
that the surface evidence is a mere random collection of information. Overall, the available 
rural evidence is made up of varying but mostly complementary combinations of 
excavations and topographic explorations, some more systematically or intensively carried 
out than others. In addition, a number of rural sites have been (partially) excavated. Because 
most of the excavated rural evidence stems from rescue interventions, it may be evident that 
the distribution of the resulting information cannot be taken at face-value because of obvious 
issues of representivity. At the same time, this does not disqualify the validity and relevance 
of the evidence itself and the available excavation results do indeed add information of high 
quality and resolution. 


Figure 4-2. Overview of the southern Iberian Peninsula showing the principal study areas and major 
settlement sites mentioned. 


Three main areas can be distinguished within the Andalusian region that have yielded 
most of the rural evidence. The western-most of these largely coincides with the 
Guadalquivir estuary, with the immediate surroundings of the modern city of Cadiz at its 
heart. It comprises the coast both farther south towards the Straits of Gibraltar and farther 
west towards the Atlantic. We will refer to this area as the Atlantic seaboard. The second 
area consists of the coastlands on either side of the modern city of Malaga along the Gulf of 
Malaga, while the third one is constituted by the plain of the so-called Vera basin east of 
modern Almeria (Figure 4-2). 

Three research-led surveys, carried out on the Atlantic seaboard and in the Vera basin, 
may be classified as consistently systematic. The number of topographic studies is much 
larger and runs into well over a dozen projects in all three regions. Together, these surveys 
and the topographic studies have recorded up to a hundred rural sites of various sizes dated 
to the Phoenician-Punic periods. Given the size of the areas involved, however, this number 
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is rather low and underlines both the short research history of rural studies in this part of the 
Phoenician-Punic world and the generally low fieldwork intensity of the surface collections. 

Excavated evidence is limited to four rural sites that are the only ones sufficiently 
published to provide additional information regarding site plan, stratigraphy and portable 
finds, including drawings of at least selected objects. There are scattered references to 
Phoenician-Punic occupation of other sites but these are often larger than a single farmstead 
(Las Cumbres/Cerro de San Cristobal, Cadiz) or regard poorly preserved or published levels 
of older Phoenician sites (e.g. Morro de Mezquitilla, Malaga). In the absence of details, we 
only refer to these sites in passing (see next section). Only in one case in the Almeria area 
have the faunal and botanical remains of a rural site been reported but the later Phoenician- 
Punic period is unfortunately barely documented by this dataset. There exists, nevertheless, 
a relative wealth of environmental evidence from the larger settlements in the regions under 
discussion that may shed some light on the wider areas (L6pez Pardo and Suarez Padilla 
2003; Lopez Castro 2003: 99-106). 


Exploring the Coastal Hinterlands 


In this section, we will consider in detail the archaeological evidence for Phoenician-Punic 
rural settlement on a regional basis, setting out from the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Guadalquivir estuary and moving south towards the Straits of Gibraltar and eastward along 
the Mediterranean coast beyond the Malaga area to the Vera basin in eastern Andalusia. 


The Atlantic Seaboard 


The Gulf of Cadiz is dominated by the Guadalquivir, Tinto, Odiel and Guadiana estuaries 
that are collectively responsible for the low and sandy coastline and marshy wetlands 
beyond. As most of the modern-day Donana wetlands are the result of silting up of open 
bays and lagoons connected to the sea, the Atlantic seafront was effectively situated much 
farther inland in antiquity (Figure 4-3). Inland, the western part of the region is dominated 
by the Sierra Morena mountains and the eastern half is constituted by the wide and flat 
valley floor of the lower Guadalquivir that is flanked on either side by the Campina hills. The 
latter reach farther south along the Atlantic coast towards Cadiz, Tarifa and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Throughout the region, all major settlements have yielded abundant evidence of 
Phoenician-Punic presence and contacts, regardless of whether they were originally 
established as a Phoenician settlement, like Cadiz itself. The archaeological evidence leaves 
no doubt that the entire region maintained close contacts with the wider Phoenician-Punic 
world from a time well before the period under discussion (Ferrer Albelda 2004a; Chaves 
Tristan et al. 2006). 

While the evidence for rural settlement might appear rather thin on the ground in 
comparison, there is no shortage of rural remains to suggest that in Classical and Hellenistic 
times the countryside was more than sporadically inhabited. The available evidence comes 
in particular from two systematic surveys, three excavations and is supplemented by 
information from topographical studies, surveys and chance finds (Figure 4-3). 


Figure 4-3. Map of the Atlantic seaboard in Andalusia, showing the areas and sites mentioned. Key: 1-3, 
excavations at Aljaraque, La Tifiosa and Cerro Naranja; A-C: surveys and topographic studies in the 
Tierra Llana de Huelva, the area around Vejer de la Frontera and the Cadiz hinterland. 
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Systematic and intensive investigations have been carried out in two areas on opposite 
ends of the Andalusian Atlantic seabord. 

Tierra Llana de Huelva In the northwestern reaches of the Gulf of Cadiz, the low-lying 
coastal area of the Odiel and Tinto estuaries around modern Huelva has been investigated 
systematically in the early 1990s (Figure 4-3, A). The entire area of several hundred sq km 
was first extensively investigated through topographic studies of selected sites and their 
surroundings, whose results were complemented and evaluated through intensive field 
walking of a small number of transects that cut across different units of the physical 
landscape. The average recorded site density of around 0.1 sites per sq km suggests that 
fieldwork intensity was rather limited overall. 

In the Phoenician-Punic period, the 5th century BC has been highlighted as a transitional 
moment, which the investigators have associated with the collapse of intensive silver ore 
exploitation. The available evidence indicates that settlement and land use reverted to 
prehistoric patterns dominated by a small number of nucleated settlements and few small- 
scale rural sites. Agriculture and pastoralism are suggested to have become the main 
economic activities (Campos Carrasco and Gomez Toscano 2001: 173-214; 2004). 

Vejer de la Frontera Situated some 40 km south of Cadiz just inland of Cape Trafalgar, 
the modern district of Vejer de la Frontera (approximately 250 sq km) has been 
systematically and carefully investigated between 1999 and 2000 (Figure 4-3, B). The research 
was explicitly research-oriented but constrained by heritage management requirements. 
Because it incorporated all evidence from earlier work, in particular a series of topographic 
studies carried out in the 1980s, the project has managed to sketch a valuable picture of rural 
settlement around two towns occupied continuously from the Iron Age (Orientalising 
period) into the Roman period and later. 

The survey evidence shows that rural settlement did not appear in this district until the 
4th century BC, when 26 small sites were established. Despite the low density figure of ca. 
0.1 sites per sq km, rural settlement marked a relatively high peak in this period, which was 
only surpassed in Roman Imperial times. Most sites represent small rural settlements and 
their location and the presence of both amphorae and domestic pottery suggest that they can 
be interpreted as permanently settled farmsteads. In addition to the two main towns, one of 
which was called Baesippo in the Roman period, there was one larger settlement situated 
directly at the coast and two small defended tower sites. Finds from both the countryside 
and the town show that the area was intensively involved in the exchanges along and across 
the Straits of Gibraltar (Ferrer Albelda 2007; Ferrer Albelda et al. 2002). 

Because of the evident and long-term significance of Gadir (Cadiz), much topographic 
research has focused on the immediate surroundings of this city, where a variety of 
topographic inventories, emergency interventions and chance finds have brought together a 
sizeable body of evidence. 

Cadiz hinterland The available information suggests that small-scale rural settlement 
may have been rather sparse in the hinterland of the Phoenician-Punic city of Gadir (Cadiz: 
Figure 4-3, C). The immediate vicinity of the city was, however, dominated by sites that 
depended directly on it: along the coast we find, from the 6th century BC onwards, a number 
of fish-processing plants and amphorae production sites (Bernal Casasola and Saez Romero 
2007). On the northern bank of the Guadalete river, the site of Doha Blanca may, moreover, 
be seen as connecting the city with the agricultural resources of its rural hinterland (see 
below). 

Farther inland, only a handful of rural sites have been recorded, mostly in the area around 
modern Puerto de Santa Maria, all associated with wine or olive oil production (Ruiz Mata et 
al. 2004: 89; Lopez Amador and Ruiz Gil 2007: figure 1). As excavation at Cerro Naranja has 
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shown, at least some of these may represent small to medium-sized farmsteads (see below 
for details). 

Other sites were, however, part of larger settlements, as is best documented by the site of 
Las Cumbres or Cerro de San Cristobal. It was built around the end of the 4th century BC 
and effectively added a new quarter to the older town of Dona Blanca. It has yielded 
evidence of wine or oil processing and storage facilities as well as large numbers of 
amphorae, which together testify to its involvement in agrarian production (Ruiz Mata 1995: 
196; Niveau de Villedary and Ruiz Mata 2000). It seems likely that other similarly large 
settlements in the Cadiz hinterland were also involved in exploiting its rural resources, 
which might, in turn, explain to some extent the rather low number of small-scale rural 
settlements on record for the region (Carretero Poblete 2007a; 2007b; Dominguez Pérez 2006: 
33-82; Lopez Castro 1995: 123-26). 

Three rural settlements on the Atlantic seaboard have at least partially been excavated, 
one of which is situated in the Cadiz hinterland. The other two are located in the Tierra Llana 
de Huelva. 

Cerro Naranja Excavated as a rescue intervention in 1985, this site is situated on a low 
hilltop overlooking the lowlands north of Cadiz and close to the Guadalete river (Figure 4-3, 
no. 1). In antiquity, it would not have been far from the lagoon that is now the Donana 
marshes. Although not fully excavated, it is clear that the building presented a rectangular 
plan of about 600 sq m. It consisted of a central courtyard around which rooms with a range 
of domestic and productive functions were laid out (Figure 4-8). The stratigraphic evidence 
shows just one main building phase, which remained in use between the later 4th and the 
end of the 3rd or perhaps early 2nd century BC (Gonzalez Rodriguez 1985; 1987; Saez 
Fernandez 2001: 97-98). 

Aljaraque Excavated in a single campaign in 1968, this site is situated close to the coast 
on the Rio Odiel estuary (Figure 4-3, no. 2). While the poor documentation of the site does 
not provide details of its plan, the stratigraphic information suggests that the site was first 
occupied in the 8th and 7th centuries BC and reoccupied after a period of apparent 
abandonment in the late 5th or early 4th century BC. The only construction element reported 
for this phase is a floor of beaten earth. Finds include both imported Attic Black Gloss table 
ware and Phoenician-Punic amphorae and suggest it remained in use until the 3rd-2nd 
century BC (Blazquez et al. 1971; Ferrer Albelda 2004a: 292-93). 

La Tifiosa Excavated in the early 1970s, this site is also situated close to the coast on a low 
hilltop near the mouth of a minor stream called Rio Piedras (Figure 4-3, no. 3). It was 
occupied between the 4th and 2nd centuries BC. The excavators described the room 
unearthed as part of a small ‘farmstead’ but associated it with exploitation of the marine 
resources of the nearby estuary and sea (Figure 4-9). Finds include imported Attic Black and 
Gaditanian Red Gloss table wares as well as Phoenician-Punic amphorae from Cadiz and 
Ibiza (Belén and Fernandez-Miranda 1978; Morales 1978; Ferrer Albelda 2004a: 291-92). 

To the settlement evidence we may add the two ritual sites of Gorham’s Cave and El 
Penon de Salobrena. The former is situated in the steep eastern cliffs of Cape Gibraltar and 
not easily accessible. Originally excavated in the late 1940s and early 1950s, the Phoenician- 
Punic finds overlay much older prehistoric deposits (Waechter 1951; Culican 1972). They 
mostly consist of pottery, in particular table and drinking wares of the 5th to 3rd centuries 
BC, but also include a ceramic mask and scarabs of 7th century BC date (Belén and Pérez 
2000; Ferrer Albelda 2004b: 111-12). The latter site, situated on a small off-shore island on the 
Malaga coast, is reported as consisting of a rectangular building. The associated finds mostly 
consists of ceramic table wares but also includes some figurines. Chronologically, they span 
the 2nd and 1st centuries BC date (Arteaga Matute et al. 1992; 1995; Ferrer Albelda 2004b: 
113). 
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The Malaga Coastlands 


The entire coastline eastward from Cape Gibraltar is remarkably similar, dominated as it is 
by the mountains that leave only a narrow coastal strip, which is interrupted in many places 
by promontories running into the sea. It is only near modern Malaga, where the Guadalhorce 
river flows into the sea, that a sizeable plain has developed, although that was substantially 
smaller in antiquity. The other smaller plains that presently exist where smaller streams flow 
into the sea, were also largely non-existent in the past. 

No systematic surveys have been carried out along the entire coast, as only emergency 
topographical studies have been undertaken to record archaeological remains ahead of 
building activities. 

Combining such dispersed information in the Rio Guadalhorce valley, which saw 
extensive infrastructural works in the 1980s, with the environmental evidence from the 
Phoenician settlement of Cerro del Villar has yielded the most comprehensive and 
informative dataset. Its relevance to our purposes is rather limited, however, as it only covers 
the 8th to 6th centuries BC (Figure 4-4, no. 1). It suggests that the first rural settlements that 
can be associated with the Phoenician settlement at Cerro de Villar were not established until 
the early 6th century BC (Aubet and Delgado 2003: 71-72). No details about these rural sites 
have been published, with the exception of the site at the so-called Loma del Aeropuerto 
(Martin Ruiz 1999). 

Since excavations have invariably focused on large settlements of Phoenician date, the 
evidence for rural settlement in the Phoenician-Punic period is limited to a handful of 
snippets of information from rescue excavations and surface collections (Lopez Pardo and 
Suarez Padilla 2003). In all, only two sites have been documented to some extent (Roza de 
Aguado (Mijas: Suarez Padilla et al. 1998; 2001) and La Loma (Torre de Benalgabon: 
Perdiguero Lopez and Recio Ruiz 1983; Figure 4-4, nos. 2-3), while other sites have only been 
reported as being small and of late Phoenician-Punic date (Cabello et al. 1990: 310; Recio Ruiz 
1993: 132; Suarez Padilla et al. 2001: 116; Martin Cérdoba and Recio Ruiz 2002: 87). In 
addition, a somewhat larger site has been documented at La Era (Benalmadena; Figure 4-4, 
no. 4), where an existing indigenous village of just under one ha was replaced in the 7th 
century BC by a single building organised around a central courtyard. It remained in use 
until the end of the 5th century BC (Suarez Padilla et al. 2001: 103, 107-108, 123-25). 


Figure 4-4. Map of the Malaga coastlands, showing the areas and sites mentioned. (1: Rio Guadalhorce area; 2: 
Roza de Aguado (Mijas); 3: La Loma (Torre de Benalgabon); 4: La Era (Benalmadena); 5: El Torreén 
(Estepona); 6: Rio Real (Marbella); 7; Morro de Mezquitilla (Algarrobo). 


Excavations of the larger Phoenician sites have also provided some evidence of large rural 
settlements in the later Phoenician-Punic period. Worth mentioning in particular are the sites 
of El Torreén del Guadalmansa (Estepona) and Rio Real (Marbella) that both consisted of a 
built-up area of over one ha and remained in use from the 7th century BC until respectively 
the Roman period and the 5th century BC (Recio Ruiz 1993: 132; Suarez Padilla et al. 2001: 
124-25; Martin Ruiz and Pérez Malumbres 1996; Sanchez Bandera et al. 1998; Figure 4-4, nos. 
5-6). Although so far largely unpublished, the available evidence suggests that the later 
Phoenician-Punic phases of the settlement at Morro de Mezquitilla (Algarrobo) represent a 
comparably sizeable rural agglomeration of well over one ha (Schubart 1979; 1984; Figure 4- 
4,no.7). 
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The Vera Basin 

At the southeastern end of Andalusia, the lower courses of the Almanzora, Antas and Aguas 
streams have combined to carve out a medium-sized plain amidst the high and steep 
Alpujarra reliefs. Known as the Vera basin, it offers both sheltered agricultural land and 
communication routes into the interior (Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 18-21). The focal point of 
Phoenician-Punic settlement was the town of ancient Baria, which is situated on the northern 
bank of the Rio Almanzora estuary near modern Villaricos (Figure 4-5, no. 1). It was 
established in the course of the 7th century BC (Lopez Castro 2007a; 2007c). 

After an initial series of small-scale topographical explorations in the early 1980s, the Vera 
basin and adjacent lower Almanzora stream valley became the study area of a 
comprehensive survey project in 1985 that aimed at investigating settlement and mineral 
exploitation from the Neolithic to the Middle Ages (Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 10-11, 181). In 
the course of four fieldwork campaigns (1986-1991) an area of ca. 350 sq km between the sea 
and the mountains was systematically investigated (Figure 4-5). The fieldwork strategy 
aimed at full coverage of the study area through line walking but also included targeted 
visits of sites known from the literature, which were partially situated outside the survey 
area proper. While there is no explicit information available about the intensity of fieldwork, 
the size of the study area in relation to the amount of time dedicated to fieldwork, the overall 
recorded site density, which includes all previously registered sites (ca. 1.7 per sq km), and 
the Phoenician-Punic site density of less than 0.1 sites per sq km combine to suggest a limited 
level of intensity (Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 181-83). As part of the project, trial trenches 
were dug at a number of sites but only the one at Cerro del Pajarraco has yielded late 
Phoenician-Punic-period evidence. Additional fieldwork was undertaken in 1992 and 1995 as 
part of the European Archaeomedes and Aguas projects that recorded more Phoenician-Punic 
settlements in the coastal area and Iberian ones farther inland (L6pez Castro 2000; 2007a). 


Figure 4-5. Map of the Vera basin, showing the distribution of Phoenician-Punic rural sites. (1: Baria; 2; Hoya 
del Pozo del Taray; 3: Cerro del Pajarraco; 4: Cabecico de Parra (after Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 
figure 1 and Lopez Castro 2007a: figures 1-2). 


With regard to the Phoenician-Punic periods, the surveys have yielded 20 rural 
settlements that are clearly contemporary with Baria, fifteen of which were established in the 
later Phoenician-Punic period. All sites are significantly situated immediately on the coast 
and the lower courses of the three stream valleys (Lopez Castro 2007a; Figure 4-5). The 
abundant presence of Phoenician-Punic materials in the interior, often in association with 
remains of metallurgical activities, moreover, suggests intensive interaction between the 
inhabitants of the coastal settlements and those of the interior (see below; Chavez Alvarez et 
al. 2002: 90-95). 

For the later Phoenician-Punic period, this results in a settlement pattern of three clusters 
at the river mouths, the northern one of which, at the Rio Almanzora, includes Baria. They 
are made up of mostly small to medium-sized rural sites of several thousand sq m and can 
nearly all be interpreted as single farmsteads: at Hoya del Pozo del Taray sites nos. 7 and 12 
measure for example respectively 3,000 and 8,000 sq m (Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 214-16, 
nos. 356 and 362; Figure 4-5, no. 2). 

Cerro del Pajarraco Situated at a low mound close to the Rio Antas (Figure 4-5, no. 3), 
this site is substantially larger than all the other ones, as the spread of surface finds was 
estimated at more than seven ha, although the Phoenician-Punic finds appear to be restricted 
to an area of about 2.5 ha. Partial excavation of the site has brought to light two rooms and 
part of a large courtyard that must have been part of a larger building constructed of mud- 
brick over a rough stone base (Figure 4-6). The pottery finds show that the building was 
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occupied between the late 5th and early 4th century BC (Chavez Alvarez, Camalich Massieu 
et al. 2000; Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 185, no. 19). 


Figure 4-6. Plan of the late Phoenician-Punic period rooms and possible courtyard excavated at Cerro del 
Pajarraco (after Chavez Alvarez, Camalich Massieu et al. 2000 : figure 2). 


Excavation at the site of Cabecico de Parra (Figure 4-5, no. 4) has not yielded additional 
information, as the Phoenician-Punic layers in the excavated area had been obliterated by a 
Roman construction (Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 210, no. 297). 

In addition, the 1932 discovery of a votive deposit containing over a hundred figurines in 
varying states of conservation, most of which are so-called Demeter figurines and incense 
burners, has recently been associated with an extra-urban, if not properly rural cult site, as it 
is situated just outside Baria. It lies less than half a kilometre from the town and is located 
close to the northern bank of the Rio Almanzora (Lopez Castro 2004b; Figure 4-5, no. 1). 

The excavations in Baria and at Cabecico de Parra have finally yielded significant botanic 
evidence that sheds important additional light on developments in the countryside of the 
Vera basin. While the results from the latter rural site unfortunately do not cover the late 
Phoenician-Punic period, it is nevertheless evident that cereals dominated the lowlands of 
the Vera basin from the 7th century BC onwards, while various vegetables and the grapevine 
have also been attested (Lopez Castro 2003; 2007a; see below). 


Patterns of Rural Settlement 


The foregoing overview of rural evidence relating to the Phoenician-Punic period does not 
just give an insight in the strong suits and weak points of the available dataset but has also 
created a clear benchmark against which assumptions and suggestions regarding rural 
settlement and land use can effectively be evaluated. The bottom line is that the lack of 
intensive surveys means there is no reliable quantifiable evidence for densities and patterns 
of rural settlement. At a qualitative level, however, there exists a wealth of relatively detailed 
evidence that provides ample cause for further consideration. 


Settlement Types 


One of the most noteworthy features of the data outlined in the previous section is the 
relative diversity of rural settlement in Phoenician-Punic Iberia. In addition to the usual 
category of small to medium-sized rural sites that can be interpreted as simple farmsteads, 
there is good evidence of a larger and functionally quite different category of rural 
settlement as well as of two more types representing sites of a different, more specifically 
non-domestic or non-agrarian, nature. 

Within the broad group of sites that were (semi)permanently inhabited, two main 
settlement types can be distinguished. The main criterion concerns the size and complexity 
of the settlements and sets apart those sites that are quite simply substantially larger than 
farmsteads, as their size is usually upwards of two or three ha. In the second place, these 
sites contain a number of productive and domestic units and they may present communal 
spaces like streets and squares or open courtyards. In short, these larger sites represent 
villages or small towns and can be assumed to have fulfilled a central and organising role in 
an area of some size. They are generally smaller than the major colonial settlements like 
Malaga, Cadiz and Villaricos and lack urban features like city-walls and public buildings. 
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In the Andalusian evidence, the category of farmsteads is primarily documented by the 
extensive excavation and preliminary publication of the site at Cerro Naranja (Jerez; Figures 
4-3, no. 1 and 4-7). Constructed in later 4th century BC, it remained more or less unchanged 
in use until its abandonment around the turn of the 3rd century BC. The building as a whole 
covered ca. 600 sq m and its outer wall was of remarkably sturdy construction, being about 
one m wide. Its most prominent feature was the central courtyard of approximately 20 x 20 
m that was paved with small stones and potsherds.! In the centre stood a massive circular 
platform of fired bricks (three m in diameter) that has been interpreted as the basis of a mill 
or press. 

The north and south wings of the building were taken up by domestic quarters measuring 
each up to three by six m. They were all paved with lime and pebbles. The west side of the 
building was by contrast largely taken up by two large cisterns (7 x 1.8 m) that had been dug 
out in the rock and carefully plastered and that were clearly intended to contain liquids. 
(Gonzalez Rodriguez 1985; 1987). The excavator’s proposal that the building and its 
equipment were geared to the production of olive oil has met general agreement (e.g. Saez 
Fernandez 2001: 97-98). 


Figure 4-7. Plan of the excavated farmstead at Cerro Naranja (Jerez, after Gonzalez Rodriguez 1987: figure 3). 


Additional evidence is offered by the (very) partially excavated sites of La Tifiosa 
(Huelva), Aljaraque (Huelva) and Roza de Aguado (Mijas). It is symptomatic of the state of 
research, however, that none of these excavations has resulted in a full plan of the building 
investigated. In the absence of detailed descriptions, it is the reported small size of these sites 
that suggests their interpretation as simple farmsteads or rural dwellings. Even if their plans 
remain unclear, the two sites near Huelva have at least provided additional evidence of 
mud-bricks in wall construction and floors of both beaten earth and crushed shell. At La 
Tifiosa, there are moreover remains of at least two small mud-brick ovens (Blazquez et al. 
1971; Belén and Fernandez-Miranda 1978). In both instances, the pottery finds reveal close 
connections with Cadiz and the wider region of the Straits of Gibraltar (Ferrer Albelda 2004a: 
291-93). While the site at Aljaraque has a well-documented earlier Phoenician phase, the one 
at La Tiflosa has provided significant faunal evidence, among which the substantial 
quantities of molluscs have received most attention, resulting in claims of the site having a 
maritime function. While the presence of these molluscs can hardly be surprising given the 
location of the site, there is no lack of agricultural connections either, in particular the bones 
of domesticated animals and locally produced amphorae associated with agricultural 
produce (the so-called Tinosa type or Ramon T-8.2.1.1: Carretero Poblete 2005; Morales 1978; 
Figure 4-8). 


Figure 4-8. Selected finds from the excavated rural building at La Tifiosa (Huelva, after Bélen and Fernandez- 
Miranda 1978: figures 19-20). 


It may seem plausible to make a further distinction between a category of farms that 
represent a minor rural dwelling and those rural sites that combine domestic quarters with 
large-scale and fixed equipment for processing agricultural produce. Large mills and 
pressing facilities are the examples that come most readily to mind but extensive purpose- 
built storage spaces, basins and even fish-tanks fall under this heading as well. At present, 
however, the latter category would exclusively be represented by the site of Cerro Naranja 
and the current state of information leaves it uncertain whether this site is exceptional or on 
the contrary representative of a wider group. The only point we can make is that the 
building on Cerro Naranja is no larger than the other small rural sites. 

The group of large settlement sites is not surprisingly rather better documented, given the 
persistent fieldwork bias towards large sites. The three best examples are the sites of Las 
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Cumbres at the Cerro de San Cristobal (Puerto de Santa Maria, Cadiz), Morro de Mezquitilla 
(Algarrobo, Malaga) and Cerro del Pajarraco (Vera, Almeria). 

The site of Las Cumbres is situated in the immediate vicinity of the early Phoenician 
settlement of Dona Blanca, where it occupies the high Cerro de San Cristobal hill. It has 
usually been labelled an ‘industrial area’ and was certainly purpose-built around the end of 
the 4th century BC. The entire site measures approximately three ha, of which 1500 sq m 
have been excavated, which represent a single building block. It is subdivided into 38 rooms 
and possibly open spaces of varying sizes that can be grouped together in ensembles or 
‘houses’ of three to four rooms each. The external walls are brick-built but the internal ones 
mostly consist of compacted mud over a rough stone basis. Most floors are simply of beaten 
earth but a number are pebble-paved and it has been suggested that these spaces represent 
open courtyards (Figure 4-9). 


Figure 4-9. Plan of the excavated quarter of Las Cumbres at the Cerro de San Cristobal (Cadiz, after Ruiz Mata 
and Niveau de Villedary 1999: figure 1). 


Two of the ‘houses’ included interconnected basins of various shapes and sizes that have 
been interpreted as an installation for pressing grapes. The large numbers of amphorae of a 
variety of types (Phoenician-Punic ones from Cadiz and Carthage as well as Graeco-Italic 
ones) support the interpretation that at least these two houses were dedicated to the 
processing and storage of agricultural produce (Ruiz Mata 1995; Ruiz Mata and Pérez 1995; 
Ruiz Mata and Niveau de Villedary 1999; Niveau de Villedary and Ruiz Mata 2000). 

As suggested by the surface finds, the low hill of the Cerro del Pajarraco in the Vera basin 
housed a Phoenician-Punic settlement of about 2.5 ha between the end of the 5th and the late 
4th century BC. Excavation of a trial trench has brought to light part of a building that 
consisted of two rooms alongside a larger space, which is assumed to represent an open 
courtyard (Figure 4-6). Room A has been interpreted as a domestic space, as it has yielded 
both a small number of amphorae and a variety of other vessels, including imported fine 
ware such as painted Attic pottery. Room C contained only kitchen, storage and cooking 
vessels and has therefore been labelled a kitchen or food preparation area. The floors of both 
rooms were of simple beaten earth, although that of room A was red-coloured. The 
presumed courtyard was by contrast paved with pebbles and has yielded several grinding 
stones and a range of storage vessels of varying sizes. While it remains unclear how large 
this building was or whether it was part of a larger complex, it was in any case clearly both 
permanently inhabited and dedicated to the processing (milling) and storage of agricultural 
produce (Chavez Alvarez, Camalich Massieu et al. 2000; Chavez Alvarez et al. 2002: 185, no. 
19), 

Although only preliminarily published, the later, post-6th century BC, phases of the 
settlement at Morro de Mezquitilla are likely to have occupied most of the 1.8 ha of the site. 
They have been shown to include a building that was half made up of narrow rooms that 
presumably represent storage spaces, and at least one cistern, which together suggest a rural 
storage function for this building. First constructed in the 6th century BC and in use until the 
5th century BC, the building is reported to have been restructured in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries BC (Schubart 1979; 1984; Marzoli 2000). 

Interpretation of the evidence is not easy but at a basic level we can at least note that the 
different site types are all related by common construction techniques of stone wall 
foundations with mud or mud-brick upper courses, domestic floors of beaten earth and 
cobble-paved courtyards. Since no roof tiles have been reported, as elsewhere on the Iberian 
Peninsula, Ibiza and in North Africa, the rooms were presumably covered by flat roofs made 
of timber, thatch and clay. 
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In more abstract terms, we would suggest concerning the functions of the various 
buildings that at least the site of Cerro del Pajarraco represents a small rural agglomeration, 
presumably a hamlet or village, where the inhabitants were involved in similar agrarian 
activities as those of the single farms elsewhere in the Vera basin. It is quite well possible, 
indeed likely, that the later Phoenician-Punic phases at Morro de Mezquitilla and other sites 
along the Malaga coast represent similar settlements, but given the state of documentation of 
these sites it remains unclear whether these are single buildings or part of a larger complex 
and what the activities were that their inhabitants engaged in. Despite the apparent 
similarities with Cerro de Pajarraco, there can be no doubt, however, that the site of Las 
Cumbres should not be included in this category: its vicinity to the large walled settlement of 
Dona Blanca pulls it into the orbit of the larger settlements with urban features. The very 
presence of the Las Cumbres quarter makes it nevertheless clear that the larger site did play 
a central role in the agrarian economy of the region and that the term ‘agricultural centre’ 
would therefore seem most appropriate for it (Chapter 8: ##). 

The surface evidence, finally, indicates other site types than settlements, namely ritual 
sites and fortified towers. Somewhat remarkably, there are no reports of rural cemeteries, 
which may of course reflect burial rites that leave few or no archaeological traces. In any 
case, the evidence shows that there were no large central rural cemeteries and that each rural 
settlement may have had its own small burial ground. Since such small sites are likely to 
have gone unnoticed, the failure to record any cemetery is probably also a fair reflection of 
the limited intensity of rural research. 

The same reason must no doubt be cited to explain the fact that only three rural 
Phoenician-Punic cult sites have been recorded in the whole of Andalusia; and one of these 
sites is really ‘peri-urban’ rather than rural, as it is lies only half a kilometre outside ancient 
Baria. Re-examination of the original report of the discovery in 1932 and the finds has 
suggested that it consisted of an open rectangular enclosure with one or more altars and 
several votive pits (Lopez Castro 2004b). The other two ritual sites on record in Andalusia, 
Gorham’s Cave and El Pefton de Salobrefia, represent in many ways the opposite of the one 
near Baria, because they are both not easily accessible and well away from any settlement. It 
is therefore impossible to make any generalisations. 

Two sites in the Vejer de la Frontera area and some finds from the Malaga coast have 
finally been suggested to represent fortified towers. In the absence of further information, we 
must, however, limit ourselves to taking note of their possible existence. 


Continuity and Change 


As noteworthy as the structural features of the rural settlement patterns, if not more so, are 
the chronological patterns that can be gleaned from the available evidence. The most 
remarkable observation surely concerns the early dates of the first rural colonial settlements 
in Andalusia that have not just been suggested by surface finds but also positively confirmed 
by stratigraphic excavations. As is evident from sites such as Aljaraque (Huelva), La Era 
(Malaga) and Cabecico de Parra (Almeria), the first rural settlements of a distinctly 
Phoenician nature were already established in the mid- to late 7th century BC. Even if all 
three excavations concern coastal sites, the surface evidence from the Vera basin is strong 
enough to support the suggestion that the early establishment of rural settlement was a 
widespread phenomenon throughout Phoenician-Punic Andalusia. 

Not all sites remained continuously occupied, however, as is shown by the evidence from 
both the Cabecico de Parra excavation and the Vera basin surveys, which suggest that a 
substantial portion of the farmsteads and villages were abandoned in the later 6th century 
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BC. Equally interesting is that it was again around roughly the same time in the 4th century 
BC that throughout Andalusia many of these sites were reoccupied and many more new 
ones were first established. Among the excavated sites, the evidence from Cerro Naranja, La 
Tifosa and Cerro del Pajarraco matches that from the Cadiz hinterland and the Vejer de la 
Frontera and Vera basin surveys. It points in particular to the earlier half of the 4th century 
BC in particular as a remarkably dynamic moment of change in the Andalusian countryside. 
Because a considerable number of rural sites represented new foundations, the late 
Phoenician-Punic rural settlement patterns were noticeably denser than the earlier ones. 
Since many of the early Phoenician sites were also reoccupied, later Phoenician-Punic rural 
settlement represents an interesting mix of long-term continuities and innovations. 

A similar pattern can be noted for the final stages of the Phoenician-Punic period, when 
southern Spain was occupied by and its territories became increasingly integrated into the 
Roman Republic. While Phoenician-Punic cultural traditions remained prominent in the 
coastal regions throughout the 2nd and 1st centuries BC, the consequences of Roman 
interference became particularly noticeable in the Cadiz area. Intensification of production, 
both in the countryside and on the coast, have been inferred from markedly increasing 
numbers of farms, amphora kilns and fish processing plants. The establishment of rural 
settlements in this period in the hitherto empty lowlands of the Ribera area in the lower 
Guadalquivir provides further evidence of this process (Garcia Fernandez 2005: 896-97; 
Garcia Fernandez et al. 2005), and confirms the suggestion that it was a specific feature of the 
Cadiz area, which could be seen as the creation of the Roman ager gaditanus. The 
abandonment of the settlement of Castillo de Dofa Blanca, including the Las Cumbres 
quarter, around the end of the 3rd century BC similarly signals a fundamental shift in the 
agrarian organisation of this particular area of southern Andalusia, with Cadiz assuming the 
role of the dominant rural centre. The introduction of Roman models of slave-run estates and 
enterprises as well the creation of an overseas market in Italy for cash-crops have been 
proposed as underlying this development, which can also be linked to the concomitant rise 
to Roman prominence of certain Gaditanian elite members (Lopez Castro 1995: 160-96; 
2007b). 

Elsewhere, however, few or no changes have been recorded in the rural settlement 
patterns for the first centuries of Roman rule, which takes us back to the observation made 
above that rural settlement in Phoenician-Punic Andalusia and neighbouring regions is 
characterised by strong long-term continuities coupled with period-specific innovations. One 
of the most prominent traditions that can thus be singled out is that of location, as not just 
nearly all major settlements but also a great many of the smaller ones remained continuously 
inhabited or were reoccupied after a phase of abandonment. At the same time, the reasons 
for returning to these sites and, in the 4th century BC, establishing many other ones anew 
must be sought in the specific circumstances of the various regions in that particular period 
in time. 


Landscapes of Production 


Unlike other regions of the Phoenician-Punic world, the Andalusian archaeological record 
offers a remarkable amount of direct evidence for rural production activities. The 
excavations of both the smaller and the larger sites have not only yielded a number of 
agricultural and other rural installations and implements but they have also been used for 
botanical and faunal studies that throw direct light on peoples’ activities in the countryside. 
Portable tools are nevertheless virtually absent from the archaeological record. Apart from 
grinding stones from Cerro de Pajarraco, there is only a pair of iron shears, which may well 
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have been used for pruning vines, but these have ironically been found in a fish processing 
plant (Puerto 19) at El Puerto de Santa Maria close to Cadiz (Ruiz Gil and Lopez Amador 
1998: 5, photo 8). 

The two main pressing installations are the base of a mill or press at Cerro Naranja and 
the connected basins at Las Cumbres, both of which have already been mentioned. The size 
and in particular height of the brick base of the former suggest that it represents the lower 
fixed part of a mill, the so-called meta, while its location in the centre of the courtyard 
supports this interpretation as it leaves enough space for one or two animals to pull the 
upper millstone or catillus around. The absence of any basins directly connected to the 
installation would seem to exclude a function as a press. As suggested at Cerro del Pajarraco, 
it is probably no coincidence that the courtyards are invariably carefully paved as they 
constituted the working floors for the processing and handling of agricultural produce. 

At Las Cumbres (Figure 4-9), houses IX and XIV each included a room dedicated to an 
installation made up of three basins: two of these of about 50 cm deep were built above the 
third and larger one (one m deep) and it is suggested that the upper ones were used to press 
grapes and that the lower one collected the juices. Other rooms of these houses yielded many 
large open vessels and transport amphorae of both Phoenician-Punic (Gaditanian as well as 
Carthaginian) and other (Graeco-Italic) types. The proposal to interpret these basins as 
pressing installations seems convincing in the light of the Iron Age context of Alt de 
Benimaquia (Denia, Alicante) farther up the Mediterranean coast (Ruiz Mata 1995: 201-202; 
Gomez Bellard et al. 1993). 

Other installations such as basins for processing salted fish and producing garum 
(fermented fish-sauce) have so far only been discovered in or near major Phoenician-Punic 
settlements such as Cadiz, Almufecar (El Majuelo) and Villaricos (Baria), where they were 
consistently organised in several clusters just outside the settlement areas (Molina et al. 1984; 
Garcia Vargas 2001: 26-32; Bernal Casasola and Saez Romero 2007; Lopez Castro et al. 2007). 

Other productive activities attested in the countryside, albeit by somewhat more 
circumstantial evidence, are the production of amphorae, as archaeometric analyses suggest 
that the so-called Tifiosa and Carmona amphorae (Ramon T-8.1.1.2 and T-8.2.1.1) were 
produced in the Cadiz hinterland. No precise locations have been identified, however, and it 
is perhaps more likely that the kiln sites were situated close to the main settlements, perhaps 
in association with processing sites like Las Cumbres. Kiln sites have been identified just 
outside Cadiz in the San Fernando area, which also included fish processing plants (Bernal 
Casasola and Saez Romero 2007). Both amphora types have been associated with the 
production of olive oil, even if specific indications are lacking (Carretero Poblete 2007a; 
Carretero Poblete et al. 2004). Likewise, mining and metallurgy are more than likely to have 
constituted important activities in the Vera basin, given the rich mineral resources of the 
area. Many sites of the interior are in fact closely associated with easily accessible deposits 
and in more than one case iron slag has been found on the surface. At Cabecico de Parra, 
they were also present in contexts associated with Phoenician pottery (Lopez Castro et al. 
1987-1988). 


Agriculture and Rural Production 


Environmental analyses of various kinds provide the best and direct evidence of agricultural 
practices in Phoenician-Punic Andalusia, if not of the entire Phoenician-Punic world, as 
careful study of pollen, seeds, charcoal, animal bones and shells and snails has shed much 
light on the vegetation of the Phoenician-Punic countryside and to some extent on the wild 
and domesticated animals roaming the land and sea. 
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By and large, the botanical evidence covers the Phoenician to Roman period and derives 
mostly from the larger colonial settlements of Castillo de Dona Blanca, Carteia, Cerro del 
Villar, Morro de Mezquitilla, Abdera and Baria. The only rural site to have yielded such 
information is Cabecico de Parra but this sequence does not cover the late Phoenician-Punic 
period. In the Vera basin, the pollen evidence is dominated by Juncaceae (rushes), which 
suggests the presence of a large lagoon at the mouth of the Rio Almanzora, and to a lesser 
extent by various shrubs and pine, which presumably covered the hills and plateaus around 
Baria. The coastal lowlands and lower hill slopes were covered by various shrubs such as 
tamarisk (Tamarix) and mastic (Pistacia lentiscus), which were the main wood species used as 
timber and fuel. Oak (Quercus) and pine (Pinus) were less frequently used as timber, which 
may suggest that their presence was largely confined to the more distant higher mountain 
slopes. At Cabecico de Parra, olive tree (Olea europea), tamarisk (Tamarix) and mastic (Pistacia 
lentiscus) were the most common types of wood used (Mariscal 1991; 1992; Rodriguez Ariza 
1999; Lopez Castro 2000; 2003). 

Seeds retrieved from contexts dating between the 7th and 2nd centuries BC at Villaricos 
attest to cereal cultivation throughout this period, with an emphasis on barley and a smaller 
percentage of wheat. The preference for wheat has been confirmed by pollen samples from 
ceramic vessels deposited in the cemetery of Baria (Rivera Nunez et al. 1988: 321, no. 23). 
Pollen from settlement contexts has, moreover, confirmed that these cereals were actually 
cultivated not far from the town in the lower Almanzora valley, as they included large 
amounts of weeds and riverside plants. 

Arboriculture is attested by numerous seeds and pits of figs (Ficus carica), olives (Olea 
europea), grapes (Vitis vinifera) and plums (Prunus) as well as frequent charcoal fragments of 
their wood. Some burials have moreover yielded stones of almonds and walnuts (Almagro 
Gorbea 1991: 121). 

Elsewhere, the evidence is less comprehensive, because of either a limited range of 
analyses or restricted chronological coverage. The general picture that emerges from these 
studies is nevertheless by and large the same as that outlined for the Vera basin. The 
information from Cerro de Villar, however, differs somewhat, as seeds from the excavation 
demonstrate the abundant presence of cereals, grapes and vegetables, especially lentils, 
while the pollen suggest that none of these crops was grown in the vicinity of the site. While 
this particular situation may be explained by the location of the site on a small offshore 
island, it still demonstrates that cereals and grapes were grown in the wider Guadalhorce 
valley from at least the late 8th century BC onwards (Aubet and Delgado 2003: 63-66). Like 
that from Cerro de Villar, the evidence from Castillo de Dona Blanca only covers the 
Phoenician period (7th-6th centuries BC) but usefully demonstrates the cultivation of grapes 
(carbonised pips), cereals albeit, unlike at Baria, with a preference for wheat, and a wide 
range of vegetables and pulses (Chamorro 1994; Lopez de Roma 1994). The recent results 
from Carteia give us an impression of the deforestation of the area in the late Phoenician- 
Punic period, as the pollen shows a strong predominance of riverside plants as well as weeds 
and cereals that point to fields being cultivated and partially lying fallow. While the 
immediate surroundings of the town appear much transformed, the wider environment 
continued to be characterised by extensive wood cover, as shown by the pollen of oak, pine 
and olive tree (LOpez Garcia and Hernandez Carretero 2006). 

Faunal data remain by contrast few and far between (Riquelme Cantal 2001): goat, cattle 
and pig as well as deer have been attested in ancient Malaka (San Agustin, 6th century BC: 
Bernaldez Sanchez 1990), chicken have been encountered in Baria (Castanos Ugarte 1994) and 
cattle, pig, goat and sheep represented the bulk of the faunal remains and at La Era (Malaga: 
Lopez Pardo and Suarez Padilla 2003: 89-91). Particularly notable for its maritime component 
is, finally, the evidence from La Tifosa, which is the only small rural settlement to have 
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yielded such information. This evidence includes fish and shellfish of various kinds, 
domesticated animals like horse, cattle, goat, sheep, pig and game like deer, rabbit and 
cranes (Morales 1978). 

In conclusion, both the archaeological and environmental evidence bear witness to a 
notable measure of systematic rural exploitation by the colonial settlements at a relatively 
early date in the Phoenician period, which subsequently, in the later Phoenician-Punic 
period, expanded across the countryside of the entire region. 


Rural Settlement and Traditional Landscapes 


Even if the available archaeological evidence as outlined in the foregoing sections lacks 
representativeness and can neither be quantified nor be used to draw representative 
distribution maps, it still provides enough pointers to surmise a number of trends that may 
be discerned in all three study areas examined. They effectively amount to what we may 
term an ‘ideal model’ of Phoenician-Punic rural settlement in Andalusia. 

Comparison of the evidence from all three regions suggests, in the first place, that rural 
settlement tends to cluster around major pre-existing settlements with urban characteristics. 
Small to medium-sized single dispersed sites make up the majority of the rural settlement 
pattern in an area ranging from 10 to 25 km distance from the central settlement, taking into 
account variations of the local topography. Within this area, a small number of somewhat 
larger rural sites, which we have defined as hamlets or villages, may be noted. The few sites 
that can be attributed to this category tend to be situated well away from the major 
settlements and it seems plausible that they functioned as local centres in the territory: Cerro 
del Pajarraco is a good case in point, as it is situated at the Rio Antas river mouth, at some 
seven km from Baria at the Rio Almanzora estuary, and is surrounded by a small cluster of 
much smaller rural sites. 

Three key features may be identified as underlying the rural settlement patterns of 
Phoenician-Punic Andalusia. The first one is the hierarchical and centralised organisation 
that has been observed in every area examined. It is indeed telling that the uncertainties or 
possible variations concern the extent of the differences in the countryside and do not 
question the existence of hierarchical settlement patterns as such. 

A second key feature is the basic continuity of both settlement location and organisation. 
Not only had all major settlement centres already been established in (much) earlier periods 
but many of the smaller sites, including some of the smallest rural ones, were also 
established on previously occupied locations or had even remained continuously inhabited. 
At the same time, these continuities emphatically did not mean that the overall settlement 
patterns remained static through time. Because a substantial portion of sites was abandoned 
and later partially reoccupied, while a good number of sites were also newly created, 
settlement development was highly dynamic in the shorter run and the settlement patterns 
of the various periods, including the late Phoenician-Punic one, were distinctively 
characterised by period-specific features. 

The third key feature is precisely one such period-specific element, as intensification of 
the exploitation of natural resources can be identified as driving many of the processes noted 
in the late Phoenician-Punic period. While the increasing numbers and expanding 
distributions of small to medium-sized rural sites from the 4th century BC provide one 
obvious indication, the botanical evidence leaves little doubt that agrarian exploitation was 
substantially expanded and intensified in that period. In the Cadiz hinterland, this 
development can also be associated with the creation of specialised processing quarters just 
outside settlement centres situated along the edges of the plain. 
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In short, while continuity and change may be rather generic labels that to some extent can 
be used to define any regional settlement pattern, we propose that the Andalusian evidence 
provides sufficient ground to insist on their specific relevance for understanding the 
Phoenician-Punic rural landscapes of this region, in particular when compared to those of 
other regions in the Phoenician-Punic world (Chapter 8). On the one hand, a long-term basic 
continuity of settlement location and organisation was maintained, but on the other hand, 
both the scope and intensity of exploitation increased substantially throughout the region in 
the wake of the fundamental restructuring of colonial settlement in Andalusia in the course 
of the 6th century BC. As a result, we suggest, the rural landscapes of Phoenician-Punic 
Andalusia were situated amidst and indeed forged by the long-term interactions between the 
earlier Phoenician settlers on the coast and the Iberian and Tartessian inhabitants of the 
interior. 


Note 


Research for this chapter was carried out as part of the project Produccién, dinero y comercio entre los 
Fenicios occidentales supported by the Spanish Ministry of Education and Science (HUM2004-01807). It 
was set up by José Luis Lopez Castro and adapted in English by PvD, who also added the 
geographical introduction. 


1 Measurements based on plan and description. The figure of 1300 sq m cited in the original 


publication would seem to refer to the wider hilltop and the surface scatter of pottery (Gonzalez 
Rodriguez 1987). 
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5 North Africa: Rural Settlement and Agricultural 
Production 


Elizabeth Fentress and Roald F. Docter 


The area known today as the Maghrib has recently been described as having many of the 
characteristics of an island (Shaw 2003: 94-98), in that rather than being linked to the rest of 
the African continent, it is separated from it by the vast expanse of the Sahara. The isolation 
was not total, for like the Mediterranean with its islands, the Sahara could be navigated by 
those with sufficient expertise to move from oasis to oasis, but the desert nevertheless 
isolates the mass of the Maghrib (Figure 5-1). Further barriers are found along the coast as 
well, where the Kabylie mountain range separates the ports along the Algerian coast from 
the high plains to the south. The northern coast of Morocco presents a formidably unfriendly 
face to the sea, with few suitable landings. Only the east coast of Tunisia and the west coast 
of Morocco can be described as easily accessible, with good communications with the 
interior via the great river valleys of the Mejerda and the Sebou. But even inland 
communications are not easy, as mountainous areas mark the frontiers between modern 
Tunisia and Algeria, and between Algeria and Morocco. This creates a discontinuous 
landscape, with lines of communication which tend to be determined by the dominant 
northeast-southwest folding. Between the high plains and the desert a further set of 
mountains - the Nemencha, Aures and Hodna ranges - provide a last rampart, although they 
also act as a source of water, with accessible ground water along their southern edge. 


Figure 5-1. Map of the Maghrib, showing the major topographical features and regions. 


Punic settlement was concentrated along the edges of this system, where the coastal plain 
and the hills along the north coast of Tunisia provide ready access to the sea. Particularly 
attractive is the peninsula of Cape Bon east of Carthage, known in antiquity as the ‘Fair 
Promontory’, where the hills capture storms coming across the Mediterranean from the 
north and the sheltered valleys offer attractive settlement locations. South of Cape Bon the 
coastal plain, known as the Sahel, is broad, with numerous small harbours and landing 
places. The land is suitable for both grain and tree crops, and moderately well-watered. To 
the south, however, the region of the Syrtis becomes increasingly arid, and the island of Jerba 
lies well below the 400 mm isohyte that marks the limits for cultivating grain by dry- 
farming. 

Moving from the coast into the interior along the Mejerda valley, the landscape becomes 
increasingly hilly, with relatively abundant springs. Here the hills are more suited to tree 
crops, while the valley floor, with its heavier soils, is used for growing grain. Farther west, 
across the modern border with Algeria, the headwaters of the Mejerda connect to the high 
plains in the region of Constantine. These plains present a treeless, rolling ground and that 
remained an important source of grain throughout the historical period. The whole of this 
higher inland region is known as the Tell and presents the bulk of arable land in the 
Maghrib. 

North Africa is a vast region, and it is not our intention to review all of the evidence for 
settlement in the Punic period. Following an introductory discussion of the nature of and 
problems associated with the available archaeological evidence, we largely limit ourselves to 
two developed landscapes, namely those of the immediate hinterland of Carthage, including 
the Cape Bon peninsula, and of the Tell, which forms an important component of the later 
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economy of Carthage. In the south, the island of Jerba provides the most detailed case study 
for the latter landscape, which is subsequently linked to the patterns that emerge in the 
Sahel. Finally, we briefly touch on Mauretania, focusing on both the northern, ie. 
Mediterranean, coast of western Algeria and Morocco and the Moroccan Atlantic coast. Each 
of these landscapes will be examined in succession, along with the evidence they have 
yielded about rural settlement and agrarian exploitation. 


The Nature of the Evidence 


Although excavation of Punic sites in North Africa has been going on for over a century, 
remarkably little attention has been paid to rural sites. Where excavations have taken place, 
they have tended to concentrate on cemeteries or, in a few cases, on sanctuaries. This had 
lead to a curious disjunction in our evidence. If we compare the rare ancient references to our 
archaeological knowledge of Punic North Africa, we are faced with two rather contradictory 
representations of its agricultural landscape: on the one hand, Diodorus Siculus (20.8.3-4) 
tells us of the lush villae plantations of Cape Bon, while Caesar’s search for supplies for his 
troops, as recounted in the Bellum Africum (9.1-2), has him raiding villae around the 
agricultural community of Aggar, in the Sahel. On the other hand, the vast majority of 
modern surveys have revealed very little about pre-Roman agriculture. This is due to a 
number of factors, not least the choice of areas where intensive survey has taken place, and 
the great lack of excavation of rural sites. Nowhere is Isserlin’s observation that Punic 
archaeology is about cities and sanctuaries more obvious (1983: 157; Morel 2000). Tombs are 
of course better known but a difficulty remains when we attempt to correlate tombs with 
actual ‘Punic’ settlement. 


Excavation and Survey in Rural Contexts 


Given this urban bias of Punic archaeology, it is perhaps fitting that our only direct evidence 
for agricultural practice comes from large urban sites, where the faunal and botanical 
evidence has been carefully analysed. Even so, it is only at Carthage and Lixus (see below) 
that such results are available.! In most cases, the opportunity to study the agricultural 
economy of the hinterland of Punic towns has been lost. The most spectacular case is surely 
that of Kerkouane, where the excavation of the entire town does not seem to have involved 
the recording of any paleoenvironmental evidence at all (Fantar 1984b; 1985; 1986). 

Excavation of small-scale rural settlements has lagged behind even further. At Gammarth, 
near Carthage, Mohamed Fantar has excavated what appears to have been a villa (1984a; see 
below). Miguel Tarradell topographic investigations of the Mediterranean coast of modern 
Morocco in the 1950s turned up several small farms and he summarily excavated and 
analysed those at Emsa and Sidi Abdesalam del Behar (Tarradell 1960). But that is the extent 
of our detailed knowledge of this type of site. 

Punic tombs have received far more attention, as is evident from the recent overviews 
compiled by Habib Ben Younes and Alya Krandel-Ben Younes for Tunisia and western 
Algeria (Ben Younes 1995a; 1995b; 1995c; 1996; Krandel-Ben Younes 2002). But it is at this 
point that the problem of definition crops up again (Chapter 1: ##): when is a tomb ‘Punic’ or 
indigenous and what do we mean by ‘Punic’ anyway? As we shall see, these overviews have 
the benefit of showing in much detail the distribution of chamber tombs in the future Roman 
province of Africa Proconsularis (Figure 5-3; Ben Younes 2007; Stone 2007b). In the rest of 
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North Africa, excavated cemeteries of Punic-style tombs are mostly situated close to the 
coast. The best example is that of Tipasa in Algeria (Lancel 1967; Bouchenaki 1975). While this 
leaves us in some doubt as to their distribution away from the coast, it seems likely that the 
coastal distribution reflects a real feature of the funerary landscape, as tumuli of various sorts 
dominate the funerary record farther inland (Stone 2007a). Finally, our knowledge of rural 
sanctuaries depends largely on the discovery of groups of stelai, most of which have been 
mapped in Tunisia (Carton 1929; Merlin 1910; Ben Younes 1995a; Sebai 2004; Figure 5-3). 

The picture is very different when it comes to field surveys. Intensive and systematic field 
surveys carried out in the last thirty years or so have added to the more extensive 
topographic studies to give us a detailed picture of at least some parts of the Punic 
countryside in North Africa. The distribution of these projects is again uneven, as the bulk of 
the research is concentrated in Tunisia (Stone 2004). Elsewhere, a single project has been 
realised in Algeria around the city of Cherchel (Leveau 1984) and two major surveys have 
been carried out in Morocco but these remain as yet unpublished (Figure 5-2). Of the 
intensive surveys, the Cherchel, the Segermes and the UNESCO Libyan Valleys surveys have 
been published (the latter not included in Figure 5-3: Leveau 1984; Dietz et al. 1995; Orsted et 
al. 2000; Barker et al. 1996), the Jerba survey is on the brink of publication (Drine et al. 2007) 
and the Thugga and Kasserine surveys are available in preliminary form (De Vos 2000; 2004; 
Hitchner 1988; 1990). Basic information is finally available for the Carthage survey (Greene 
1983; 1984; 1992; see below). 


Figure 5-2. Map of the Maghrib showing the location of surveys and topographic studies carried out as 
discussed in the text. The light-grey shaded areas are those investigated by the Atlas archéologique 
de la Tunisie. 


Rather more extensive topographic work has been carried out under the direction of 
Sadok Ben Baaziz for the Atlas archéologique de la Tunisie. So far, ten map sheets have been 
published that list myriad rural sites. Because of the limited attention given to the finds 
present at these sites, however, these studies are difficult to use for our purposes (Stone 2004: 
133-138). A similar criticism could be raised for the otherwise interesting survey of a limited 
area in the Mejerda valley undertaken by Louis Maurin and Jean Peyras in the 1970s (Maurin 
1971; Peyras 1991). Even more extensive are the surveys of several parts of the Mejerda 
valley carried out by Naidé Ferchiou (Ferchiou 1987; 1994; 1995a; 1995b; 1999). In this 
particular instance, however, the author combines a superb eye for the terrain with a certain 
amount of information about the pottery encountered, which makes identification of Punic- 
period sites somewhat more feasible than the map sheets of the Aflas allow. A recent survey 
of the coast of Tunisia contributes a very small number of additional rural sites dating to the 
Punic period (Slim et al. 2004; Chelbi 1987). 

In Algeria, Philippe Leveau’s survey of the territory of Cherchel carried out between 1972 
and 1977 remains a landmark in African landscape survey: although carried out alone, or 
with very few students, its intensity remains high and its conclusions are no less important 
30 years later (Leveau 1984). In Morocco, Maurice Euzennat and René Rebuffat have 
undertaken extensive topographic studies of the Roman Limes in order to define the limits of 
Roman occupation (Rebuffat 1999). More comprehensive are the surveys of the Oued Sebou 
catchment carried out under the joint direction of Rebuffat and Hassan Limane (Rebuffat 
1986).2 In more recent years, the Mediterranean coast of Morocco has been surveyed by 
Cinzia Vismara and Ahmed Siraj, who have reported a number of new Punic-period sites. 
They provide, however, little evidence on Punic agriculture (Kbiri Alaoui et al. 2004). 

Although much time and effort have thus gone into surveying and publishing the rural 
landscape of Punic North Africa, only a small portion of the material can be used for our 
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purposes and much of that has not yet been published. What we have, however, is still 
enough for a start. 


The Distribution and Nature of Rural Settlement 


Before we discuss the nature of Punic rural settlement, we first need to establish what we 
mean by the term ‘Punic’ in the North African context. Traditionally, a distinction has been 
made between on the one hand, the ‘real’ Punic inhabitants of Phoenician origins, who lived 
in Carthage and other colonial settlements and, on the other hand, the indigenous Berber 
inhabitants of the Maghrib, who, depending on where they lived, were also referred to as 
Libyans, Numidians or Moors. Classical authors preferred the term ‘Libyan-Phoenician’ in 
reflection of the adoption of Punic cultural forms by many of these people, especially those 
living near the Mediterranean coast (Ghaki 1968; Fentress 2006; Brett and Fentress 1997: 24- 
49). 

In accordance with what was set out in Chapter one (##), it has been proposed specifically 
for the Maghrib that the term ‘Punic’ should be used with a wide cultural connotation rather 
than in a narrow racial sense, so that it may apply to all North African inhabitants who had 
adopted Punic or Carthaginian cultural traditions. In this view, the term ‘Punic’ refers just as 
much to those regions dominated by colonies such as Utica and Hadrumetum as to those 
mostly inhabited by indigenous communities, even if the cultural traditions of the latter are 
defined by varying combinations of pre-existing traditions and Carthaginian customs in both 
urban and funerary contexts (Ben Younes-Krandel 1988; Fantar 2002). This suggestion has 
the advantage of leaving the whole of the social landscape of the Tell in play, rather than 
limiting the use of the term to a rather dubious racial definition. Further, it is clear that 
Carthage and the other cities of the coast had a substantial and increasing impact on 
agricultural production in these inland areas, which was as effectively ‘Punic’ as that of 
Megara, close to Carthage itself. As we will see, this allows us to eliminate at a stroke the 
vexed question of which tombs were actually ‘Punic’ and it also emphasizes the relevance to 
our subject of the urban settlements of the interior, such as Theveste and Cirta. 


Figure 5-3 Distribution map of Punic and Numidian tombs and Punic sanctuaries in modern Tunisia (based 
on information from Ben Younes 1995b: 804 and 812). 


The distribution of Punic tombs as traced by Ben Younes gives a clear picture of the extent 
of permanent occupation in Tunisia and western Algeria (1995b; Figure 5-3). If we compare 
this to the location of Punic sanctuaries — which is in practice a map of the distribution of 
stelai — there is a notable coherence to the picture. ‘Classic’ chamber tombs are more 
prevalent on the coast, in particular where formations of Rejiche limestone are found that 
enable them to be cut without further construction. Only around Carthage, Utica and 
Hadrumetum (Sousse) are they entered by a well with footholds cut into the sides. Even on 
the Cape Bon peninsula, where settlement is most evidently linked to Carthage, such tombs 
are absent (Fantar 2002: 127). Elsewhere, entry is via a dromos with steps leading down to the 
funeral chamber. Sometimes this is preceded by a kind of courtyard, off which more than 
one chamber can be found. This is the case on the island of Jerba and in the Sahel, where 
tombs of this type were clearly used by family units over a number of generations. This has 
been nicely demonstrated by two excavated tombs on Jerba that were reused from the 3rd 
century BC to the Ist century AD and that thus testify to a remarkable demographic stability 
on the island (Ben Taher 2007a; Ben Younes 1995a). Multiple skeletons are a common find in 
all of these tombs, where it is normal to find the bones piled up to the sides. Although an 
earlier hypothesis viewed these piles as evidence of exposure of the body prior to burial, it is 
fairly clear now that the explanation is much simpler: as each new body was buried, the 
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bones of the old ones were moved to the side to make way for the new deposition (e.g. 
Vuillemot 1965: 305). We may relate this reuse of tombs to modern practices in Kabylia, 
where the skeletons from previous burials are gathered up and placed at the end of the tomb 
when a new burial takes place.* This aspect of indigenous Berber funerary customs is 
reinforced by the frequency of burials placed on their side, in a flexed position, by the 
common use of red ochre or cinnabar to mark the bones or the walls of the tomb, and by the 
strong resemblance of the tombs to the chambers of the indigenous haouanet burial 
monuments (Longerstay 1995). It serves to support the assertion that the people of both the 
Sahel and the Tell were largely indigenous but had adopted and transformed many cultural 
traditions of Carthage (Krandel-Ben Younes 2002: 460-68; Ben Younes 2007; see also Lancel 
1995: 288-98; Morel 2003; Stone 2007a). 

This rather uniform picture stands in stark contrast to the field survey evidence. The 
results from Jerba, for instance, where settlement is highly dispersed, only find a match in 
the areas around Carthage itself. It is for this reason that we first turn our attention to these 
two regions. Elsewhere, the period prior to the 1st century AD is, on the contrary, marked by 
an apparent absence of dispersed settlement and we will therefore proceed to examine in 
detail the highly nucleated settlement patterns of these regions. 


Carthage and its Rural Hinterland 


The mostly low and fertile lands around the Gulf of Tunis and enclosed by the hills of the 
Lower Tell to the south and west are dominated by the city of Carthage, the foundation of 
which is now dated around the end of the 9th century BC (Docter et al. 2005). Because of the 
influence that Carthage is likely to have had on the appearance and organisation of rural 
settlement in this district, we will consider this area separately from the hills and plateaus of 
the Tell farther inland. The coastal areas, including the Cape Bon peninsula, have not only 
been explored by two topographic survey projects but they have also seen the partial 
excavation of a medium-sized rural site and consequently offer important rural evidence. 


Around Carthage 


The immediate surroundings of Carthage were investigated during seven months of 
fieldwork in 1980 and 1983 by Joseph Greene, who was able to explore this area before it was 
taken over by urban developments. He examined an area of about 30 x 30 km to the west and 
south of the ancient city on his own. Coverage was consequently less than intensive and, 
given the use of ‘judgemental’ rather than systematic collection methods, it is clear that this 
survey belongs to the early generation of Mediterranean surveys (Greene 1983; 1984: 215). 
This is also borne out by the results that are characterised by a rather low overall site density 
(0.16 sites per sq km: Stone 2004: 135-37). Publication remains limited to a series of brief 
reports that merely list site numbers broken down by period (Greene 1983; 1984; 1992; 
Greene and Kehoe 1995). 

These overviews suggest that a handful of rural Phoenician sites existed in the 
countryside around Carthage from an early date. Later on, the numbers of rural settlement 
gradually increased until they soared by 55% around the beginning of the 3rd century BC, 
for which period about 50 rural sites are on record in the countryside closest to Carthage. 

The early Phoenician dates of the first rural settlements are now called into question, 
however, because reliable ceramic sequences of local Phoenician pottery did not exist at the 
time of the fieldwork. A recent re-examination of the survey finds drawing on the 
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stratigraphic evidence of recent excavations in Carthage (Niemeyer et al. 2006), has in fact 
found that most of the early sites must be dated to the later Phoenician period (6th century 
BC). Because identification of the Punic material was based on the stratified evidence from 
the French Byrsa excavations (Lancel 1979; 1982), the results for the Classical and Hellenistic 
periods (4th century BC and later) have been confirmed by the re-examination of the survey 
finds (Bechtold 2007: 65-67).4 

A key result from the new studies is that basically nothing has been found by the 
Carthage survey that predates the mid-6th century BC. Six sites may now be dated to the 
second half of the 6th and 5th centuries BC, only two of which continued to be occupied into 
the 4th century BC (Figure 5-4). It is worth noting that the earliest six sites are all relatively 
distant from Carthage and that petrographic analysis of an admittedly limited sample of 
sherds has shown that much of the hand-made pottery was locally produced. Comparison 
with hand-made sherds from the Archaic levels of the ‘Decumanus Maximus’ excavations in 
Carthage has even demonstrated that these ceramic fabrics and those from the six early rural 
sites are practically mutually exclusive (Aznar 2005). 


Figure 5-4. Rural settlement in the hinterland of Carthage from the 6th-5th to 3rd-2nd centuries BC (after 
Greene 1986: figures 19, 20 and 21). 


It is therefore all the more significant that when six new rural sites were created in the 
course of the 4th century BC, they were all situated on the Carthage peninsula within a short 
range of the city. Until that time, Carthage had been the only settlement in these parts 
(Figure 5-4). The suggestion is that the earliest sites represent indigenous settlements and 
that it was really only in the 4th century BC that the first colonial farmsteads were built 
outside Carthage. Much larger numbers of rural settlement were only established in the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries BC, as 50 sites have been recorded in the immediate hinterland of 
Carthage for this period, including the eight already in existence. These have been found 
throughout the area investigated by the Carthage survey (Figure 5-4). 


Figure 5-5. Plan of the rural site at Gammarth (after Fantar 1984a: figure 1). 


It is to the small group of 4th century BC establishments that one site must be added 
which was partially excavated during an emergency intervention in the early 1980s. Like the 
six sites recorded by Greene, this one was situated close to Carthage near the shore of the 
north-western tip of the Carthage peninsula, where the modern resort of Gammarth now 
stands (Figures 5-4 and 5-5; Fantar 1984a; Lancel 1995: 280). Only part of the structure was 
unearthed (ca. 10 x 20 m) but even so it is clear that this was a substantial and sumptuous 
building. It combined lavishly decorated living spaces with a series of working spaces, 
grouped around two separate courtyards (Figure 5-5). The domestic quarters have yielded 
black and white pebble mosaics, moulded stucco surfaces and elegant painted Ionic capitals 
which leave us in no doubt that this was a splendid house of a rich Carthaginian (Figure 5-6). 
The productive part of the building was geared to the production of olive oil, as the 
courtyard included a sizeable olive press with tanks and several large dolia (storage jars) 
sunken in the floor. The adjacent rooms have yielded numerous amphorae of North-African 
Punic types. Both the proximity to Carthage and the rich decoration prove that this was no 
ordinary farm and justify labels like ‘suburban’ and even ‘villa’. The presence of the oil-press 
nevertheless demonstrates that specialised and intensive agrarian production did take place 
in the Carthaginian countryside and that it presumably generated a substantial income. 
While the date of the earliest construction is unclear, it is evident that the building was 
destroyed around the mid-2nd century BC, probably during the hostilities of the Third Punic 
War (Fantar 1984a: 15-16). 
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Figure 5-6. Detail of one of the sandstone capitals from Gammarth (kept in the museum of Kerkouane; photo 
by S. Nauta-Billig; see also Fantar 1984a: 13). 


Urban Evidence 


The evidence from the Carthaginian countryside itself is complemented by various kinds of 
direct indicators of agrarian production that have been recovered in the extensive 
excavations of Carthage. Such finds have been encountered and analysed in particular by the 
German team that excavated below the ‘Decumanus Maximus’ and the Dutch-Belgian- 
Tunisian one, which worked at the nearby Bir Massouda site (Niemeyer and Docter 1993; 
Niemeyer et al. 1995; 2006; Docter et al. 2003; 2006). 

The best evidence is provided by the faunal assemblage of the Punic period, in which 
cattle are decidedly less prominent than goats and sheep (23% as opposed to 63%), while the 
former had accounted for half of the livestock held in the Archaic city. The suggestion that 
the immediate surroundings of Carthage became more cultivated from the 6th to 5th century 
BC onwards and thus left less land open for cattle grazing, is matched by the steady decline 
of wild birds, notably geese and ducks, and the concomitant increase of domesticated birds 
(van Wijngaarden-Bakker et al. 2003). Both developments point towards an increasingly 
intensive exploitation of the land immediately outside the city. 

Equally suggestive in this respect is the observation that large dolia were practically non- 
existent in the Archaic settlement, as it implies that the earliest settlement did not receive any 
bulk transports of agricultural produce. Since locally produced transport amphorae also only 
appear in substantial numbers in the urban archaeological record from the 6th century BC 
onwards, there is reason to assume that a significant shift in the supply of agrarian produce 
occurred in the (later?) 6th century BC, and that it was the local Carthaginian countryside 
that led the way in this new development (Docter 1999; Bechtold 2007: 52-54, 65-66). 

Botanical evidence is virtually non-existent for Punic Carthage, as it is limited to analyses 
of the wood used in the tophet cremations. These nevertheless show that the initial 
prevalence of pistachio wood and various macchia scrubs in the Archaic period gave way to 
olive and oak wood from, respectively, the 6th and 4th centuries BC (Stuijts 1990; Stager 
1992). 

While the charcoal evidence from the tophet nicely matches the suggestion of the faunal 
and ceramic evidence from the urban excavations, showing that the Carthaginian 
countryside gradually became a cultivated rural district from the 6th century BC onwards, 
the survey results interestingly complement and qualify this picture. While they agree that 
the 6th century BC was a key transitional period, there is a subtle difference between the 
urban and rural evidence, as the Carthage survey has not recorded any colonial rural 
establishments that predate the 4th century BC. If the six sites dated to the 6th century BC 
were indeed indigenous rather than colonial settlements, then the environmental and pottery 
evidence of the urban area would be registering increased exchange relationships between 
the colonial and local inhabitants of the area rather than an intensified colonial exploitation 
of the countryside. It is, however, also possible that the initial development of the 
countryside took place without the construction of permanent rural residences and that the 
fieldwork methods of the Carthage survey simply failed to record such small ephemeral 
sites. 
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The Cape Bon Peninsula 


Close enough to Carthage to be counted as part of the city’s hinterland, the Cape Bon 
peninsula is no doubt the area that has attracted most attention in North Africa, to some 
extent because of frequent references by ancient authors but also because of the amount of 
research actually carried out. Equally significant is the strategic location of the area, as it 
closes off the Gulf of Tunis to the east and provides the shortest crossing to Sicily at only 140 
km across the Sicilian Channel. Consequently, the Cape Bon peninsula has more than once 
been used as a bridge-head by invading enemies of Carthage like Agathocles in 310 BC or 
Regulus in 256 BC. It is to these military campaigns that we owe the descriptions of the lush 
Carthaginian countryside (Diodorus Siculus 20.8.3-4; Polybius 1.29.7) that have always been 
held up as irrefutable proof of the importance of agriculture in the Punic world (see Chapter 
2), 

The Cape Bon peninsula is indeed generously endowed with a mild climate, ample 
rainfall and fertile soils, especially in its southern reaches, which together have earned it the 
label of the ‘gardens of Carthage’ (Aounallah 2001). The area was first intensively explored 
by a joint Italian-Tunisian team between 1966 and 1970. They focused on the coastal zones of 
the peninsula, where 20 sites of both Punic and Roman date were documented (Acquaro et 
al. 1973: 69-80, figure 1). Particular attention was also given to a number of Punic cemeteries 
around Kerkouane, where numerous rock-cut tombs were documented in detail (Bartoloni 
1973). In addition, the two fortresses of Kelibia and Ras ed-Drek, both situated on the east 
coast of the peninsula, were intensively investigated and documented. Excavation of a 
number of trial trenches provided stratigraphic evidence that both sites had been established 
in the course of the 5th century BC (Barreca and Fantar 1983). 

Since 1989, topographic explorations are underway to create a comprehensive 
archaeological map of Cape Bon as part of the Atlas archéologique project (Stone 2004: 133). 
Only one sheet (1:50,000), covering Nabeul, ancient Neapolis, has been published so far. The 
potential of this project is most clearly demonstrated by the simple observation that no less 
than 102 rural sites have been documented in the area around this town, even without 
adopting a systematic research strategy. The limited documentation of these maps hardly 
informs us, however, about the pottery types encountered and gives little attention to the 
chronological aspects of settlement occupation. Thus, it is assumed rather than demonstrated 
that most of these sites date to the Roman period (Aounallah 2001: 54-75). 

By far the best known site on the Cape Bon peninsula is Kerkouane, the late Punic date of 
which is amply documented by the extensive excavations carried out (Fantar 1984b; 1985; 
1986). This was a substantial town covering eight ha and it appears as the most dynamic 
place of the area. Situated on the central east coast of the peninsula, it has often been 
assumed to have been primarily involved in rural activities but it should be noted that no 
agricultural equipment whatsoever has been recorded in the town: no millstones, presses or 
other tools. Only a shrine dedicated to Demeter has tentatively been suggested to indicate a 
local interest in agricultural activities. As a consequence, it has been proposed that fishing 
and fish processing were more important economic activities, even if material evidence for 
these is equally absent. 


Farther Afield: the Tunisian Tell 


The area extending up to 100 km to the west and south of Carthage is relatively well-studied, 
because it falls within the territory controlled by the city and because it became the Roman 
province of Africa Proconsolaris in 146 BC. It has been the subject of long-term studies by 
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Peyras, who dedicated a monograph to the region (1991), and by Ferchiou, who has 
published an important series of articles in more recent years (e.g. 1987; 1994; 1995b). The 
two authors share an exhaustive knowledge of the regional landscape and epigraphy. Most 
recently, a survey of the territory of Thugga directed by Mariette de Vos has given us a closer 
view of an early city territory (2000; 2004). Here, in the immediate hinterland of the town of 
Thugga, there is some evidence for dispersed settlement in the 2nd and 1st centuries BC: 
Black Gloss pottery is present on seven sites (0.11%), clearly identified sherds of Hellenistic 
pottery are present on a further ten sites and an apparently early type of coarse ware 
suggests occupation of another 17 sites in this period, which gives a total of 34 rural 
settlements found in the immediate vicinity of the city (Ciottola 2004). Thugga was indeed 
sufficiently important by the 3rd century BC that we might expect in its surroundings a 
settlement pattern as documented around Carthage and on Jerba, even if in the territories of 
both Jerba and Thugga the presence of single farms is significantly later than in the vicinity of 
Carthage. 

Beyond the immediate hinterland of the town, however, the Tell presents a rather 
different picture (Barraud et al. 1998; Fentress 2006). The landscape is one of rolling hills, 
with some higher relief. It is cut through by the fertile Mejerda Valley, as well as by the 
tributary valleys of the Siliana and the Miliana. Few of the settlements had developed in 
towns by the second century BC: certainly Thugga and Vaga had, and possibly Thizika and 
Matera, all of which Pliny lists as oppida libera (5.30). The site at Uzali Sar may be added to 
that list (Gsell 1927: 196). While almost all the toponyms in this region are of Berber origins, 
it remains an open question how many of these sites actually existed in the pre-Roman 
period, because no pottery from these sites has been collected or published. A survey of 
fortified hilltop settlements in the area still farther south suggests however that several of 
our sites may indeed have been established in the Punic period, as Black Gloss pottery of the 
last two centuries BC was found on 17 out of 22 hilltop sites examined in this area. At one 
site, Henchir Romana, both Black Gloss pottery and Punic coins were recorded, as well as a 
votive stele that suggests the existence of a sanctuary dedicated to Baal Hammon (Ferchiou 
1990; 1999). Burials in this area, however, took place in dolmens surrounded by circular 
enclosures. 

The overall impression of the Tell is therefore one of a landscape dominated by small, 
often walled settlements, perched high on the hills and of mostly indigenous roots. A good 
example of this type is the town of Sua, whose name derives from the Berber word for 
spring. It is situated on a hill, with the top occupied by a cemetery, where indigenous tomb 
types such as dolmens and chamber tombs dominate. The settlement itself was situated on a 
lower ridge and appears to have been fortified at an early stage (Peyras 1991: 134-39). Even 
in areas of the Tell much closer to Carthage, oppida represent the most prominent settlement 
type. In the territory of Uthina, for instance, just west of the Roman road from Carthage to 
Zaghouan, we find the site of Haggaf. It is situated on a steep ridge and is surrounded by an 
oval fortification pierced by three gates. Inside the walls, the western part of the site is open, 
while the centre is taken up by a large building complex comprising a sanctuary with a large 
courtyard and mortared walls. A built-up area farther west seems to have been devoted to 
housing (Ferchiou 1994; Barraud et al. 1998). Rural settlement in the plains below these sites 
was rare, however: the Segermes survey found only one site with Black Gloss pottery on the 
floodplain, while seven others occupied high ridges and hilltops. Because this is an area close 
enough to Carthage to expect access to imported pottery not to have been a problem, this 
distribution is assumed to reflect reliably the Punic settlement pattern (Orsted et al. 2000: 
777-78). 

These settlements are evidently very different from the small single farms recorded on 
Jerba and around Thugga. What we appear to be seeing here is a landscape of a type that we 
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might label a Berber one, made up as it is of fortified villages and burials under barrows and 
in dolmens. In contrast to the articulated dispersed settlement pattern that is closely 
associated with large elite estates and that comprised both smaller farms and large estates 
managed directly from the city, there existed a wide zone in the interior regions of Tunisia, 
where land was farmed from semi-independent villages. Although the inhabitants of these 
settlements were probably all of indigenous descent, they were no less connected with the 
city and there is no reason not to characterise this landscape as effectively Punic, albeit of a 
different type. 


Jerba 


The island of Jerba occupies the classic location of early Phoenician settlements, close to the 
coast but protected from invasion by its shallow seas: in this it is comparable to Cadiz, Motya 
and Tyre itself. It also lies at the head of a route that links it to the oasis of Garama in the 
Fezzan, and from there to sub-Saharan Africa or Egypt. Although the position is ideal from 
the point of view of trade and defence, the lack of resources leave it less obviously attractive, 
as the island is effectively without surface water of any sort. Indeed, without cisterns, which 
seem to have been the primary resource of ancient settlement, or wells, which are more 
characteristic of early modern settlement, permanent occupation of the island is unthinkable. 
This may go some way to explain the lack of evidence for prehistoric sites. 


Surveying Rural Settlement 


Field survey was carried out at Jerba between 1996 and 2000 as part of a project sponsored by 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Tunisian Institut National du Patrimoine and the 
American Academy in Rome, and directed for their respective institutions by Renata Holod, 
Ali Drine and Elizabeth Fentress. The objective was a sampled survey of the whole island, 
with more intensive coverage where necessary (Figure 5-10). The primary tool has been the 
systematic investigation of a background sample, covering 13.4% of the island and arranged 
in stepped north-south transects located four km apart. The transects were walked by teams 
of five working at 20 m intervals, who recorded not only sites but also the ‘background 
noise’ or off-site scatters. The technique used was to chart the presence or absence of 
chronologically significant material in one ha blocks: thus a block was registered for ‘Punic’ 
sporadic material if it contained sherds of Black Gloss vessels or of Punic, Dressel 1 or 
Graeco-Italic amphorae. A substantial purposive sample was added to the background 
selection along the southeast coast, east of the town of Meninx. It was surveyed at the same 
level of intensity. The landscape of Jerba is largely open and cultivated with olives and 
palms; there are few irrigated gardens. Visibility was generally high, except where modern 
building obscured the ground. Unlike elsewhere in North Africa, however, very few 
standing ruins are present on the island, as the paucity of stone has led to systematic stone 
robbing during all periods of the island’s occupation. 

The earliest identifiable pottery on the island is a Ionian cup, datable to the 6th century 
BC. It was found at a site near the coast in the northeast of the island (Ben Taher 2007b). We 
know little of this site, which seems to have remained occupied throughout the Punic period; 
it is only its large size that may point to an early trading settlement. The two other 
substantial early sites are both towns: one, today called Burgu, is again located in the 
northeast of the island, about five km from the coast and the other one, named Meninx, is a 
major port on the southeast coast. Both settlements were occupied from at least the 4th 
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century BC. There exist two more towns on Jerba that were important from an early date, 
namely the ports of Ghizen, on the north coast, and a site, whose name can be reconstructed 
as *Har or *Hares from the label Haribus on the Peutinger map. It may derive from a Punic 
word for ‘jars’ (Tissot 1888: 261). A recent alternative interpretation, however, relates the 
Peutinger name to that of Girba as a toponym referring to the island in general and one of its 
cities in particular. It is attested from the late 2nd century BC onwards and appears to derive 
from an indigenous root GRB, meaning cuttlefish or, by extension, a dugout canoe, a 
wineskin or, perhaps even an enclosed port (Ait Kaci 2007). Field survey of this site has 
revealed notable quantities of early pottery and it may therefore have been a town of some 
importance in its own right. Today, sherds cover only six ha but it is clear that much of the 
town is now underwater, a situation which is evident at Meninx as well (Oueslati et al. 1987). 
Other ports may be hidden by modern building. Of these, it is probable that Ajim, today the 
ferry terminus to the mainland, was occupied in Roman times. Although it is often identified 
with the Peutinger map’s Tipasa, there is no particular evidence to support this assumption 
besides its position on the map. It has in fact also been suggested that this place was situated 
at modern Jorf, on the mainland side of the straits (Trousset 1995). 

The island was thus fairly densely urbanized from the 4th century BC, with three major 
ports and one substantial inland town, the economy of which could only have been based on 
agriculture. The archaeological landscape of the Punic period is moreover not limited to the 
towns, as rural sites vastly outnumbered the urban ones after the 4th century BC. Although 
only two farms have yielded pottery of a clear 4th century BC date, the position of one of 
these at thirteen km west of Burgu certainly suggests that most of the island was being 
farmed in this period. Other possible 4th century BC sites are also scattered along the 
southeast coast. 


Figure 5-7. Site sizes on Jerba as recorded by the Jerba survey. 


The numbers increased markedly in the 3rd century BC and as many as 93 farms are on 
record as dating to the 2nd century BC, even if nothing else can be said about them. These 
sites are not characterized by large quantities of pottery, as four sherds per sq m was the 
highest density registered during the field survey. Nor were they very large, as they cluster 
around the bottom end of the scale in both the early and the late Punic periods, i.e. between 
1,000 and 2,000 sq m (Figure 5-7). In general, the spread of site sizes ranged from 1,000 to 
4,000 sq m, and there was no appreciable mounding of the sites. 

At the top end of the scale there are several sites of notably larger size, which in some 
cases may simply be due to greater dispersal of finds. Most of these sites, however, 22 of 
which measure one ha or more, are likely to represent either large villae or hamlets or 
villages. Our criteria for identifying villae were based on evidence for luxury or deliberate 
planning such as architectural fragments, tesserae, or an obviously coherent site plan. The 
sites that do not fit into that category have been labelled as villages (Figure 5-8). 

The villae are concentrated in the southeast of the island, although some are situated 
farther inland (Figure 5-10). The remains of these villae consist of large flat mounds up to two 
m high and as large as one ha. They are littered with small stones, pottery and occasional 
pieces of plaster as well as querns and large stones, including in several cases architectural 
fragments. Black Gloss pottery is frequent on these sites and the earliest fragments recovered 
can be dated to the late 3rd or early 2nd century BC. 


Figure 5-8. Comparison of sizes of sites interpreted as a villa or village (300-150 BC). 


The latter also include a number of sites with less concentrated remains or where several 
distinct cores were observed. As relative site size does not produce a clear distinction, there 
has inevitably been some slippage between the two categories and some villages may 
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conceal architectural fragments, while some villae may in reality represent villages (Figure 5- 
8). It is moreover perfectly plausible that many of these sites may have been villae at one 
period and villages or even much smaller farms at other times. The wide dispersal of Black 
Gloss pottery and early amphorae on all of these sites does nevertheless suggest that their 
size was substantial in all periods, regardless of their architectural features. 


Rural Villae 


Since the absence of extant walls or excavation leaves much doubt as to the actual form of 
these structures, geophysical survey was carried out in May 2000 using a fluxgate 
gradiometer (Fentress 2001: 255-56). The chosen site was K050, which lies north of Meninx in 
an area of old olive groves. The site forms a mound of over one ha and rises between one and 
two m above the surrounding landscape. The resulting geophysics plot is not entirely 
satisfactory, because the very large quantities of kiln debris created an irregular pattern of 
magnetic ‘noise’ over the site (Figure 5-9). It is nevertheless sufficient to give us a view of a 
very large courtyard surrounded by small rooms. It appears to have been entered from the 
east, where two large square structures suggest as many towers flanking a gate. On the 
opposite side the rooms appear to be deeper than those of the wings. The building as a 
whole measured about 26 x 46 m. 


Figure 5-9. Geophysical plot of site K050 and an interpretation of the magnetic anomalies recorded. 


To the south of this structure lies a large area of chaotically arranged walls, which seem 
very different from the orderly architecture of the central structure, even if one small 
courtyard building can perhaps be distinguished in this area too. A final feature of the site is 
the large number of kilns that were readily visible on the ground. They are situated both to 
the north and to the south of the main buildings and have been recorded by the gradiometer 
as large circular black spots, surrounded by spikes of very high readings. While surface finds 
indicate that Roman amphorae (Mau 35 type) were produced at this site during the 1st and 
2nd centuries AD, Black Gloss pottery shows that the site was already occupied in the early 
2nd century BC. This leaves open the question at what point in time the first settlement was 
constructed but the fact that one of the Mau 35 kilns appears to cover one of the villa walls 
suggests that at least part of an earlier building dates back to the late Punic period, if not 
earlier. 

Site K050 also gives us some insight into the reason for the great size of the mounds. A 
large number of subsidiary buildings was located beyond the villa itself, possibly serving 
agricultural purposes and perhaps also used to house workers on the estate. It seems likely 
that at least one of the features on the magnetometer plot was a small courtyard house, while 
the kilns scattered over the site evidently indicate a substantial industrial activity. The tells 
that characterise the Jerban villae are evidently formed by the collapse of the pisé walls, while 
the geophysical plot shows the underlying foundations and wall bases. No roof tiles have 
been found at any of the excavated sites, which suggests that all rural buildings were 
covered with palm trunks or other available wood packed with clay. 


Settlement Patterns and Agrarian Organisation 


The villae are particularly concentrated in the southeast part of the island, where they are 
strung out along the first ridge inland from the coast. Farther inland they are rarer but still 
fairly evenly distributed. The only part of the island that appears to have lacked villae in this 
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period is the northwest quarter, which may be explained as due to the absence of an urban 
centre and possibly also because of the relative poverty of the soils. 


Figure 5-10. Late Punic rural settlement on Jerba. 


The relationships between the villae and other contemporary sites are fairly well 
articulated. On the southeast coast the villae are highly concentrated, running down a ridge 
line where they might be separated by as little as 600 m, although the average distance 
between them was closer to one km (Figure 5-10). By placing one kilometre buffers around 
the sites we can see that 49 of the farms lay more than a kilometre away from a villa, as most 
farms were scattered throughout the interior of the island. The background scatter of pottery 
in areas farther away suggests that they were even more numerous elsewhere on the island. 
On the southeast coast the farms seem to cluster closely around the villae and might 
represent the houses of tenants, although the geophysical evidence suggests that the villa 
complexes also housed some of their labour force (the chaotic buildings outside the villa 
proper). The villages have a more ambiguous relationship to the estate centres: if they do not 
represent villae themselves, they are certainly similarly distributed and may have supplied 
some of the labour for them. They may, indeed, have been part of the larger estates, as can 
perhaps be inferred from the location of several of the villages on the southeast coast that 
seem to lie equidistant between two villae. They perhaps served as small market centres and 
supplied seasonal labour. Farther inland the villae are more widely spaced, usually between 
seven and twelve km apart. Sites along the coast would represent fishing villages, which 
seem in all but one case to be entirely independent of the villae. 

What were the villae producing? It is probable that their most important cash crop was 
wine, and perhaps oil, given the large number of amphora kilns associated with these sites 
(Fentress 2001: 260-66). The wine would probably have been the strong sweet wine produced 
from grapes left on the vines until they are almost raisins, which was known in Latin as 
passum. The sale of this wine as far afield as mainland Italy indicates its role as a cash crop, 
which was marketed well beyond the island and which would have played an important 
part in the local economy. 

Jerba thus presents a highly articulated settlement pattern by the 2nd century BC, which 
included a major agrotown, Burgu, with a complex network of property in its hinterland. We 
may imagine that the elites of Burgu and Meninx, whose own ethnic origins we have no way 
of knowing, were the owners of the large estates we describe as villae. Their labour force 
would have been provided by tenants and perhaps by slaves and possibly supplemented by 
seasonal labour drawn from more distant farms and villages on the island. This is the pattern 
that we can find in many areas of the Mediterranean in the same period and that appears as 
an integral feature of an intensive and specialised agriculture fully engaged in overseas 
commerce. 


Beyond Carthage: the Sahel and Mauretania 


Two regions of the Maghrib are usually distinguished beyond Carthage and its immediate 
hinterland of the coast and Tell. South from the Tell lies the Sahel and the area to the west of 
Cirta, modern Constantine, in the western part of modern Algeria and in Morocco, is 
collectively known by its ancient name of Mauretania. The latter is often divided into an 
eastern and a western half that roughly coincide with modern-day Algeria and Morocco as 
well as the erstwhile Roman provinces of Mauretania Caesariensis and Mauretania Tingitana. 
Although they make up by far the largest portion of the Maghrib, our knowledge about these 
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regions is limited and there is even less that we can usefully say about their rural settlement 
and agricultural development. 


With regard to the Sahel in particular, and southern Tunisia in general, the burial 
evidence points towards the existence of rural settlement, while the distribution of Punic- 
type cemeteries shows that settlement was widespread. Several features of the funerary 
customs, however, such as the extensive use of red ochre and vermillion and the tomb types 
suggest that the population that buried their dead in these cemeteries was largely 
indigenous. Even on the coast itself we find a mixture of barrows and standard Punic tombs 
accessed by a dromos, while some of the Punic-style tombs are covered by a tumulus 
(Krandel-Ben Younes 2002). We can thus see widespread cultural interaction and 
hybridisation rather than straightforward Punic colonisation. 

Oasis agriculture was certainly present, although we cannot say from what date. Already 
in the 5th century BC Herodotus (4.168) had recounted the date harvest in the Libyan oases 
and in the Roman period Pliny (18.51) reports that the region of Gabes, opposite Jerba, 
produced two wine crops per year. He extols the fertility of the land and marvels at how 
expensive it was. His description of the layered oasis, in which olives grew beneath the high 
palms, pomegranates and figs below the olives, and grain and vegetables below these, 
perfectly describes irrigated oasis agriculture today but nothing relates this to specifically 
Punic practice. The intensive nature of oasis arboriculture makes it a ready source of market 
crops and the oasis dwellers were thus probably easily drawn into the Carthaginian and 
overseas markets, which may explain the strong Punic influence evident in the burials. There 
is, however, no direct archaeological evidence from the oases themselves. Elsewhere the 
coast lacks the sort of intensive survey necessary to show how rapid the spread of dispersed 
settlement may have been. As it is, we can only get an impression of just how dense the 
occupation of the Sahel was at the end of the 1st century BC from the account of Caesar’s 
campaigns in the Bellum Africum (Caesar 9.1-2). Other instances of dense and dispersed 
settlement patterns as documented on Jerba may also still await discovery. Farther inland, 
however, the south does not yield any evidence for Punic settlement at all, which is best 
underscored by the failure of the systematic and intensive Kasserine survey to locate any site 
datable to the pre-Roman period (Hitchner 1988; 1990). In these areas, land may still, at this 
point, have been devoted to transhumant pastoralism. 


Mauretania 


Farther west in the Maghrib, Punic-style urban settlements are found along the entire coast 
of Mauretania, some of them with extensive cemeteries. The only published intensive survey 
of an urban territory is that conducted by Leveau around Iol Caesarea, modern Cherchel 
(Leveau 1984). The picture it reveals is very different from that of Carthage, as the hinterland 
of the town did not yield a single sherd of Black Gloss pottery, despite its common 
occurrence in the town itself. This could mean that there existed rural settlements in the 
countryside without a market relationship to the town or else that the hinterland was farmed 
from the town itself: in either case we can exclude the possibility that the urban elites owned 
any villae in the region (Leveau 1984: 450). The town may have relied to some extent on grain 
produced in the oppida situated in the interior but we cannot prove or refute this. 

Elsewhere along the Algerian coast, most attention has been focused on Phoenician 
settlements, following the discovery of the early sites at Rachgoun and Les Andalouses at the 
beginning of the 20th century. Tarradell’s (1960) synthesis, although out of date and limited 
to the most western tracts of the Mediterranean coast, still remains the best overall view of 
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settlement along the Mauretanian coast. The economy of these settlements seems largely to 
have been based on trade and the industries of the sea, processing purple dye, salted fish, 
and saltings. Most inhabitants of these sites are likely to have been of indigenous descent. All 
grain supplies must have come from the interior and it seems indeed possible to link most 
coastal settlements to an inland oppidum by a river valley. Several of the sites recorded by 
Tarradell, however, appear to represent small or medium-sized farms and may therefore 
represent a later spread of dispersed farms along the coast (Tarradell 1960: 56, 79-95; 
Vuillemot 1965). 

The best evidence for Punic agriculture in the western Maghrib comes from an area still 
farther west on the Atlantic seaboard in the future Roman province of Mauretania Tingitana. 
It stems not from survey but from the urban site of Lixus, which has been the subject of 
intensive scientific excavation in the last decade (Aranegui Gascoé 2002; Habibi and Aranegui 
Gasco 2005). The site is a classic Phoenician colonial site, originally situated on a low hill 
overlooking the Oued Loukkos estuary. Surrounded by water on three sides, it was both 
protected by and accessible from the sea. Extensive environmental analyses indicate that the 
landscape was originally more wooded, with quercus ilex (holm oak) on the hills (Grau 
Almero 2005). Olive pits and wood are present in 7th century BC deposits and demonstrate 
that olive trees were cultivated by the Phoenician settlers (Perez Jorda 2005). Wheat may 
have been brought in from indigenous settlements, as we find at Carthage, since no chaff has 
been found in the town. It is nevertheless also possible that grain was threshed in the fields, 
as we have no real reason to assume that grain surpluses were produced in the interior at 
this early date. There is no trace of wine production and the only fruits present are 
pomegranates and figs. 

The picture is quite different for the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC, however, when we might 
in any case expect a more developed agriculture: quantities of barley and wheat are well 
balanced, and the use of naked wheat was on the increase. Sorghum seems to have been 
introduced in this period, which has the advantage that its short cultivation cycle gives 
farmers flexibility to organise the planting season. This is also the moment when grapes were 
first cultivated, presumably for wine. Indeed, the coins of Lixus’s 2nd century BC king 
Bocchus were ornamented with bunches of grapes (Mazard 1955: 189-94). Other cultivars 
include legumes — chickpeas, lentils, fava beans and vetch — as well as linum (flax), probably 
cultivated for oil. Unfortunately, we know nothing at all of the area surrounding Lixus that 
could confirm or complement this indirect evidence. As it is, we may surmise from the 
agricultural intensification as observed in the urban botanical record that farms and perhaps 
villae were established in the countryside from the 3rd century BC onwards, if not earlier. 

The faunal data complement the botanical evidence quite well (Iborra Eres 2005). As in 
Carthage, cows were overwhelmingly dominant in the early period of Phoenician settlement 
and would appear to have been kept for both milk and meat. Sheep and goat were less 
common and predominantly young animals were slaughtered, which suggests that they 
were raised principally for meat. Later, in the Punic and Mauretanian periods, pork became 
more important, which indicates that pigs were raised in the immediate environs of the city 
or possibly kept in the wooded hills farther afield (Iborra Eres 2005: 232). Just as in Carthage, 
beef is used in ever-decreasing quantities, which may, again, point to a growing use of the 
nearby fields for grain cultivation rather than pasture. The relatively more important number 
of sheep and goat bones in the later periods may indicate greater contact with areas farther 
inland in this period, possibly through transhumance, although it is equally possible that 
some of the flocks were grazed locally. 

The lack of survey evidence and excavated rural sites leaves us in the dark as to the 
appearance of rural settlement in western Mauretania. In the latest phases of the Punic 
period, however, villae certainly did exist and they looked not unlike those documented at 
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Gammarth and on Jerba. The farm excavated in the 1960s at Daiat, near Tangiers, had two 
towers projecting from the corners and both its storerooms and living quarters were 
arranged around a central courtyard (Ponsich 1970: 214-22; Figure 5-11). The peristyle was 
asymmetrical, as it flanked only the west and south sides, while a Greek-style pastas-corridor 
ran along the east side of the courtyard. Behind it was what may have been one of the 
principal rooms, which the excavators actually describe as a shrine but which could equally 
have served formal receptions. There are no particularly luxurious touches to this site, which 
is clearly a working farm, but the concern for defence suggested by the towers is underlined 
by the numerous weapons found inside. Like the possibly similar villa on the island of 
Mogador off the Moroccan Atlantic coast, this structure dates to the middle of the 1st century 
BC (Jodin 1967: 29-42). Its construction was probably carried out by a member of the Punic 
Mauretanian elite using a type of plan that may have been current in North Africa. 


Figure 5-11. Late Punic farmstead excavated at Daiat near Tangiers (after Ponsich 1970: figure 57). 


Other regional evidence has been collected farther south along the Atlantic coast in the 
Oued Sebou valley, where surveys have recorded a rural settlement pattern comparable to 
that documented around Thugga. The first farms were established in this area in the 2nd 
century BC and are consistently found in association with urban centres such as Thamusida 
and Volubilis.> Even if there is ample evidence of Punic cultural traditions, there can be no 
doubt in this case that the occupants of these farms were indigenous Mauretanians. Botanical 
evidence is not available but the production of wine amphorae at Volubilis indicates that 
vines were an important crop in this region (Boube 1975). The position of the city at the 
southern edge of the Gharb plain, close to the Middle Atlas foothills, suggests a very 
deliberate choice of site at a point where three distinct ecological zones could be exploited, 
with cereal and leguminous crops being grown on the plain, olives and vines on the nearby 
hills, and mountain pasture and arboriculture on the higher slopes beyond, which could also 
have been exploited for wood. Again, we are looking at a highly developed and well- 
articulated rural exploitation in the context of a very Mediterranean urban centre, whose 
culture can be described as Punic. 


Agricultural Production in the Maghrib 


In a well-argued essay Fernando Lopez Pardo (1996) has produced an interesting model of 
the development of Phoenician colonisation in the western Mediterranean that distinguishes 
three major phases of colonization. In the first stage from the late 9th to early to mid-7th 
century BC, he notes a prevalence of evidently commercial foundations, with those in the 
‘Far West’ such as Cadiz and Lixus founded directly from the eastern Mediterranean rather 
than from Carthage. Even if trade provided the initial impetus for colonisation, agriculture 
was not excluded, as the early data from Lixus now show. From the 7th century BC onwards, 
the second phase saw the expansion of colonial settlement along the coast. In the Maghrib, 
sites such as Essaouira, Sidi Abdesalam and Rachgoun were founded in this period. Many of 
these sites are found at the mouth of river valleys, which would have facilitated contacts 
with the interior to ensure grain supplies. There is no evidence — or indeed possibility — for 
farming on places such as the minute island of Rachgoun, which must perforce have been 
supplied from elsewhere. Lopez Pardo’s third phase begins in the later 6th century BC and 
sees the foundation of sites like Mersa Madakh on the Mediterranean coast of Mauretania, 
where the production of fish products clearly played an important role. In the territory of 
Carthage, we should modify this third stage to include colonies such as Hadrumetum where 
an agricultural purpose to the expansion into African territory cannot be ruled out. 
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What is interesting about Lopez Pardo’s model is his emphasis on the interaction between 
the indigenous Berber populations and commercial and artisanal production in the coastal 
areas. Pointing out that by the 6th century BC the majority of indigenous tombs around Tingi 
(Tangiers) already contained Punic jewellery (Lopez Pardo 1996: 280), he argues that the 
adoption of Punic artisanal products by the indigenous elites must have emphasized any 
class divisions already present in their communities. As a result, it paved the way for a slow 
transformation of these elites along Punic cultural lines and a growing complexity of Berber 
society. In return, Berber villages of the interior probably started to produce a surplus of 
grain and other agricultural products to sell to the cities of the coast. Ever increasing contacts 
and involvement with the Punic towns as well as the consequent enrichment of individual 
Berber people will have come from their service in the large mercenary armies raised and 
paid for by Carthage. By the 2nd century BC, the cultural transformation of the Berber elites 
to Punic and more generally Hellenistic models more or less reached completion (Fentress 
2006). 

With the exception of the case of Carthage, the agricultural expansion of the cities was 
much slower than their urban expansion. ‘Urban’, i.e. intensive, agriculture with an 
important cash-crop dimension developed around the towns in the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
BC, as the evidence from Jerba and Leptis Magna suggests (Cifani et al. 2003). This is 
confirmed by the emergence of smaller rural towns such as Kerkouane, even if the lack of 
processing and storage facilities such as presses within the walls implies that these activities 
took place outside the towns in the fields and on the estates of the urban elites (Fantar 1984b; 
1985; 1986; Morel 2000: 415). In the case of indigenous towns such as Thugga and Volubilis no 
developed rural settlement may have existed around the cities until the very end of our 
period, perhaps not before the Ist century BC. This relatively slow growth of dispersed 
settlement, especially when compared to central Italy (Perkins 1999; Terrenato 2007), may be 
explained by the large number of nucleated villages in the immediate hinterland of towns 
such as Carthage itself. The grain surplus produced by these villages, which will have been 
taxed rather than purchased as Carthage increased its control over the hinterland, assured 
the survival of the urban populations. It is significant that the Carthaginian Mago the 
Agronomist is credited by Pliny (18.98) for a high level of knowledge about milling 
techniques, and Morel (2000: 418) even suggests that they invented the rotary quern. The 
crucial point in this regard is that this does not demonstrate that the Carthaginians produced 
the grain themselves; it only shows that they were actively engaged in its processing. Their 
own estates could therefore be dedicated to intensive agriculture in order to produce cash 
crops such as wine, oil, fruit and other market produce and these would have been the 
landscapes described by Diodorus Siculus (20.8.3-4) at Megara. These products could in turn 
be commercialized and lead to an ever greater accumulation of wealth. The articulated villa 
system that developed around the major towns therefore does not differ in principle from 
what we can see in central Italy from the 2nd century BC onwards and it is surely significant 
that Mago recommended that proprietors reside on their estates (Morel 2000: 412; but see 
Chapter 2: ##). What we do not know is the status of those who worked the estates: were 
they mostly tenants, day labourers or slaves? It is unlikely - but not impossible - that we are 
dealing with slaves in most cases, although the large numbers of small farms on Jerba 
suggest that there were many free peasants as well. The presence of substantial numbers of 
peasants might even denote a gradual detachment of the indigenous peoples from the 
embrace of their original villages. 

What we are not seeing then, except perhaps in the case of Lixus and Carthage in their 
early years, is subsistence agriculture carried out by the inhabitants of the original colonial 
settlements themselves (contra Whittaker 1974; Morel 1995). A certain commercial bent seems 
always present, exemplified by fish processing and metalwork, and oil and wine production 
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in later times. What we also see is an increasing focus on intensive and market-oriented 
agriculture, carried out with a substantial and well-organised labour force. 


Notes 


The chapter has been set up and largely written by Elizabeth Fentress; the sections on Carthage and 
Cape Bon were added by PvD and CGB on the basis of largely unpublished information kindly made 
available by Roald Docter. 

1 There is additional but unpublished faunal material from the ‘Mauretanian’ levels at Thamusida 
(Morocco): personal communication from E. Papi. 

2 A final publication of these surveys has been announced, as Rebuffat and Limane are preparing two 
volumes that cover all their work in the Oued Sebou valley under the preliminary titles Les 
prospections archéologiques du bassin de Sebou, La carte archéologique d'Arbaoua, Lalla Mimouna et Moulay 
Bou Selham and Les prospections archéologiques du bassin de Sebou, La carte archéologique de Kenitra et Sidi 
Yahia du Gharb. 

3 Personal communication from A. Ait Kaci. 

4 An extensive sample of the original survey finds was studied by Babette Bechtold and Roald Docter 
in 2000 and 2003 with the kind permission of Joseph Greene. More extensive descriptions of the 
survey and the finds are also included in Greene’s unpublished doctoral thesis (Greene 1986). An 
often-announced monograph has never materialised. 

5 Personal communication from R. Rebuffat. 
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6 Sicily and Malta: between Sea and Countryside 


Antonella Spano, Francesca Spatafora and Peter van Dommelen 


As the largest of the Mediterranean islands (25,728 sq km), Sicily occupies a prominent place in 
the central Mediterranean. Its significance is further enhanced by its location in the waters of the 
aptly termed ‘Sicilian channel’ that separates the North African mainland from the Italian 
peninsula. Within easy reach of Sicily, at less than 100 km distance, lie the much smaller islands 
of Pantelleria (83 sq km) and the Maltese archipelago. Of the latter, Malta (246 sq km) and Gozo 
(67 sq km) are the largest ones. At only 70 km from the Tunisian Cape Bon peninsula, Pantelleria 
is situated nearest to the North African coast, while the other islands remain at least three or 
four times as far distant. 

While Sicily’s insularity has frequently been called into question because of its proximity to 
the Calabrian shores of the Italian peninsula and because of the numerous relationships between 
the regions on either side of the Straits of Messina, the western end of the island presents a 
rather different situation. These western areas are not only separated from the eastern reaches of 
Sicily and the Italian mainland by the massive complex and steep slopes of Mount Etna, the 
shores of western Sicily also primarily face the seas of the western Mediterranean. From the 
Phoenician settlements established on these coasts, central Italy is at least as far as, if not farther 
away than the North African mainland and the other islands of the western Mediterranean, 
Sardinia in particular (Figure 6-1). 


Figure 6-1. Map of the western Mediterranean showing the location of Sicily, Pantelleria and the Maltese archipelago. 


Because of their pivotal location in the straits that connects the eastern and western seas of 
the Mediterranean, Sicily and the minor islands of the Sicilian channel have maintained contacts 
with many other regions in one way or another, including their occupation by foreign colonisers 
(Leighton 1999; Stoddart 1999; Albanese Procelli 2003). Given their shared geographical location 
and broadly common (pre)histories, western Sicily, Malta and the minor islands of Pantelleria 
and Gozo will be discussed jointly in this chapter. First of all, however, we introduce each of 
these regions in separate sections and present their archaeological evidence in some detail. 


Western Sicily 


The western half of Sicily is defined by gently rolling hills interspersed with numerous plains of 
mostly limited dimensions amidst which rise occasionally higher steep hills. Few of these are 
over 500 m a.s.l. and it is only in the eastern reaches of the region that the hills give way to much 
higher and rougher mountains. The northern coast presents a somewhat different situation, as it 
is dominated by a rather steep and inaccessible mountain range. Along the western-most stretch 
of the north coast, these mountains descend right into the sea, leaving no place for settlement or 
anchorage. Farther east, they rise at a short distance from the north coast, where they constitute 
a formidable barrier that separates places like Palermo and its coastal plain from the interior. 
While a number of streams flow from the central hills to all three coastlines of this region, it is 
the Belice river valley that represents the most prominent topographical feature of western 
Sicily. It not only crosses the island almost entirely north-south, rising only 20-30 km or so south 
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of Palermo and flowing into the Sicilian Channel near ancient Selinunte, it has also created a 
wide alluvial plain along its downstream course (Figure 6-2). 

Geologically, the hills of the interior largely consist of sandstones, clays and conglomerates, 
while most of the coastal zones are constituted by extensive marine terraces. As a consequence, 
most of western Sicily offers well-developed fertile and easily workable soils that provide 
excellent conditions for cereal cultivation and tree crops. Locally steep slopes and erosion 
represent the principal constraints in this respect. Mineral deposits are practically non-existent 
(De Angelis 2003: 180-83). 


Figure 6-2. Map of Sicily, showing the main features of its physical geography and the major settlement sites. 


By far the best anchorage of western Sicily is to be found on the west coast where the island 
of Stagnone protects a shallow but large lagoon from the prevailing western winds and waves. It 
is therefore no surprise that the earliest Phoenician settlement of Motya (Mozia) was established 
on a little island in this lagoon just off the mainland shores (Fama 1997; 2002b; Spano 
Giammellaro 2001; 2004). When this place was destroyed in 397 BC, a new settlement called 
Lilybaeum (Marsala) was created on Cape Boeo to the immediate south of the lagoon, taking 
advantage of its shallow and sheltered waters for harbour facilities (Bechtold 1999; Caruso 2005). 
At the northern end of the lagoon, the port and town of Drepanon (Trapani) developed from the 
later 4th century BC onwards (Filippi 2001). On the much less accessible north coast, good 
anchorage was offered by the wide bay of Palermo, where the Phoenician settlement of Panormos 
was built along a now silted up deep inlet (Di Stefano 1998a; Spatafora 2005). Some fifteen km 
east of this settlement, another one was created at Solous (Solunto), possibly by the end of the 7th 
century BC. Situated on the far end of a steep promontory, two nearby streams offered limited 
anchorage but it seems most likely that the main role of the site was to facilitate overland 
contacts with the interior (Greco 1998; 2005; for general overviews, see Falsone 1995; Spano 
Giammellaro 2000; De Angelis 2003: 117-22). 

In addition to the inhabitants of these Phoenician foundations, most of western Sicily was 
inhabited by the indigenous Elymians and Sikans. According to the classical sources, they 
respectively occupied roughly the western and eastern halves of the region. Indigenous 
settlement was highly nucleated in both areas, consisting of a limited number of large to very 
large hill-top settlements such as Segesta, Monte Iato, Monte Polizzo, Monte Adranone, Monte 
Maranfusa and Sant’ Angelo Muxaro, to cite only the ones better known (Figure 6-2). All of these 
places have yielded evidence for contacts of varying intensity with nearby Phoenician and Greek 
settlers, but only a small number of these sites - usually the largest ones - continued to be 
inhabited after the 5th century BC into the Punic or Hellenistic period (De Angelis 2003: 101-15; 
Albanese Procelli 1995; 2001; 2003: 237-43; Hodos 2006: 89-157). While the later phases of most of 
the sites that remained occupied such as Monte Iato, Segesta, Salemi, Entella and Sant’ Angelo 
Muxaro are usually characterised as ‘Greek’ or ‘hellenised’, only Eryx (Erice) and Monte 
Adranone are usually regarded as having ‘become Punic’ (Tusa 2005; Figure 6-2). 

Greek colonial foundations were also established in this region, albeit at a much more modest 
scale than in the eastern and southern regions of Sicily. While Akragas (Agrigento) is not far 
away from other Greek settlements, both Selinous (Selinunte) and Himera (Imera) were situated 
in close proximity to Phoenician-Punic foundations on respectively the south and north coasts 
(De Angelis 2003: 122-25). Both settlements were destroyed in the Carthaginian military 
campaigns of 409 BC but only Selinous was subsequently rebuilt and reoccupied in Punic style 
(Mertens 1997). The inhabitants of Himera were, by contrast, transferred to a newly established 
Punic settlement at the nearby site of Thermae Himerenses (Termini Imerese). 

Throughout the 6th and 5th centuries BC, all these colonial and indigenous settlements 
maintained close, if not always friendly contacts with each other in ever shifting coalitions. 
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Classical sources report repeated military campaigns during this period and portray the city of 
Carthage as an important player on the Sicilian scene (Anello 1994; 1997; Barcelo 1989; Hans 
1983). By the final decade of the 5th century BC, however, a fundamental transformation of the 
political situation in western Sicily took place, in which Carthage not only became the dominant 
power of the region but also substantially expanded its political and economic influence across 
the whole of the island. This political and military expansion is generally known as the 
Carthaginian epikrateia, which may be translated as ‘overlordship’ but which in effect constituted 
a combination of direct and indirect colonial rule. It was based on a treaty between Carthage and 
Syracuse, which had emerged as the principal Greek city of eastern Sicily. Concluded in 405/404 
BC, this pact formally divided the island between these two regional powers and laid the 
foundations for a prolonged period of relative calm and prosperity, despite occasionally 
recurring hostilities in the first decades of the 4th century BC (Bondi 1996; Anello 1986; 2005). 
Because one of the outcomes of these developments was the already-mentioned occupation and 
reconstruction in Punic style and tradition of both Elymian and Greek settlements such as 
Selinunte and Monte Polizzo, it seems a safe assumption that this shift in political power did not 
go unnoticed in the countryside either. Although we do not wish to suggest or imply that rural 
western Sicily saw large-scale immigration from North Africa or elsewhere in the wake of these 
political changes, we will use the term ‘Punic’ as a generic label to discuss these rural 
developments, in line with our discussion in Chapter one (##). 


Between Hilltop Settlements and Lowland Chorai 


No doubt because of the many sites with magnificent and well-preserved examples of classical 
architecture like Agrigento, Selinunte and Segesta, and in all likelihood also fuelled by the 
ancient fame of cities like Syracuse and Gela, large-scale urban excavations have long dominated 
Sicilian archaeology and continue to do so to a considerable extent. In combination with the 
equally long-standing urban bias of Phoenician-Punic archaeology, it cannot come as a surprise 
that Punic rural studies represent at best a marginal aspect of Sicilian archaeology. 

That is not to say, however, that there exists no interest in or work on the Sicilian country- 
side in Phoenician and Punic times. Following directly in the tracks of the early systematic 
archaeological surveys carried out on the Italian mainland and in Greece and in more recent 
years particularly inspired by the regional analysis of the territory of Metapontum (South Italy), 
a gradually developing interest in the chorai (territories) of the Greek colonial foundations has 
been noted (De Angelis 2002: 156-57; see Leighton 2007 for earlier periods). The earliest 
systematic and intensive archaeological survey was undertaken as early as 1977 in the rural 
hinterland of Herakleia Minoa on the Sicilian south coast and the first excavation of a rural farm 
took place in 1980. A second site in the same area was also partially excavated in the following 
years. Both sites are, however, of Roman date and thus fall outside the scope of our discussion 
(Wilson and Leonard Jr. 1980; Wilson 2000b). 

In the last one or two decades, the renewed interest in rural matters in Phoenician 
archaeology and an increased interest in the regional organisation of the indigenous 
communities, have led to a range of fieldwork projects examining the countryside of western 
Sicily. As we show below, a number of these have adopted the intensive and systematic 
fieldwork methods and strategies developed elsewhere, while others have continued to rely on a 
more conventional topographical approach. In connection with the survey of the Contrada 
Mirabile area, one rural site at Timpone Rasta was also partially excavated. While the degree of 
detail of the publications differs substantially and few projects have been fully published, these 
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studies nevertheless provide essential information about the nature of Punic role in and rural 
organisation of (western) Sicily. 


Systematic and Intensive Surveys 


In all, there are seven projects in western Sicily that can be classified as intensive and systematic 
surveys in the Mediterranean tradition. Four of these have explicitly investigated the hinterland 
of a major colonial or indigenous settlement and three have focused on (part of) a physical 
geographical unit like a river catchment or coastal plain.! 

Segesta The survey was carried out between 1995 and 1999 with the explicit aim of 
documenting rural settlement from the Iron Age to the Middle Ages in the modern Calatafimi 
district just off the north coast. Using intensive and systematic line-walking techniques, it 
covered about 80 sq km (out of 155 sq km) distributed over six areas situated in as many 
different physical landscapes (Figure 6-3, no. 1). The wide valley of the Freddo river and the 
prominent Elymian hilltop settlement of Segesta constitute the two main features of the area and 
it seems plausible to assume that the survey at least covered the core of the ancient territory of 
Segesta. In total, 475 sites of a wide range of types and chronologies were recorded, giving an 
overall density of six sites per sq km. About 70% of these represent (semi-)permanent settlement 
sites (Aprosio et al. 1997: 188; Bernardini et al. 2000; Cambi 2003). 

While the density of rural occupation is noteworthy in itself, still more significant is the 
observation that the bulk of these rural sites were first established in the 4th century BC. The 
transformation of the Segestan countryside started around the turn of the 5th century BC, when 
occupation levels jumped from just 17 to over 200 sites. All of these remained occupied 
throughout the 3rd century BC, while another 20 new ones were established, and it was only in 
the second half of the 2nd and early Ist centuries BC that substantial changes took place 
(Bernardini et al. 2000: 98-105). 

A substantial percentage of these rural sites have been interpreted as small to medium-sized 
farmsteads, ranging in size from a mere 10 x 10 m to 50 x 50 m. They are characterised by roof 
tiles, numerous Greek (Graeco-Italic) and Punic amphorae, Sicilian Black Gloss vessels and 
various kinds of cooking and domestic wares, several of which have Punic shapes. Another 
settlement type recorded is that of the village, the remains of which cover as much as 4 ha in 
some cases. All village sites were located at a relatively large distance from Segesta, invariably in 
prominent positions along water courses in valleys providing access to Segesta itself (Bernardini 
et al. 2000: 100-102; Cambi 2003: 148-51). 

Entella The survey took place between 1998 and 2001 in an inland area centred on the left 
branch of the middle Belice catchment, which is overlooked by the Elymian hillfort of Entella 
(Figure 6-3, no. 2). Drawing on the insights of a topographic study realised in the late 1980s 
(Canzanella 1992), a core area of 41 sq km was defined that comprised the three principal 
landscape types and that was intensively and systematically investigated through line-walking 
(Vaggioli 2001a: 53-54; Corretti 2005). In this area, 84 settlement sites and 123 minor artefact 
scatters have been documented. Continued investigation, albeit at a lower intensity, of the 
surrounding areas within the modern district of Contessa Entellina (136 sq km in total) has 
raised the total number of sites recorded to 529, of which 266 have been classified as more or less 
permanent settlements, while another 263 represent minor find concentrations of various kinds. 
Of the overall number of 266 settlements sites documented, 90 are thought to have been 
occupied in the 4th and 3rd centuries BC (Corretti and Vaggioli 2001: 190; Corretti 2005: 556). 

The data from the core area show that rural settlement nearly doubled in the mid- to late 4th 
century BC (from 27 to 48 settlement sites). There is a clear preference for locations along the 
valley edges. Most of these sites are reported as consisting of rather small scatters of mostly tile, 
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amphora, pithos and Black Gloss fine ware fragments. A large percentage of these sites (66) has, 
moreover, yielded Punic amphorae and various types of Punic-style domestic wares. There is 
also a small number of larger sites, which more or less yield similar finds and which are likely to 
represent villages (Vaggioli 2001a; 2001b). As is well demonstrated by the one at Piano 
Cavaliere, these large sites were usually situated at prominent locations and often remained 
occupied over very long periods. Punic finds are also well represented at this site, as 25 Punic 
amphora rims are listed among 109 diagnostic fragments assigned to the 4th and 3rd centuries 
BC. The presence of no less than 76 Graeco-Italic amphorae demonstrates even stronger contacts 
with the Greek world (Vaggioli 2001a: 61-63). 


Figure 6-3. Map of western Sicily, showing the location of the survey projects and excavations discussed (1. 
Segesta; 2. Entella; 3. Monreale; 4. Montagnola di Borrania; 5. Contrada Mirabile; 6. Himera; 7. Herakleia Minoa). 


Monreale The survey has investigated the upper reaches of the Belice valley in the central 
highlands of western Sicily, focusing especially on a large transect of about 70 sq km between 
the large indigenous hilltop settlements of Monte Iato (Iaitas) and Monte Maranfusa in the 
Monreale district (Figure 6-3, no. 3). Fieldwork was carried out between 1983 and 1989 but has, 
apart from the medieval evidence, only been very summarily published (Johns 1990; 1992; 
Perkins 2007). An unspecified number of small rural settlements are reported as having been 
established between the 6th and 4th centuries BC (Johns 1992: 412-13), but a recent study has 
excluded the existence of rural settlement predating the 4th century BC, adding that the earlier 
ones were all established in the vicinity of the two hilltop centres (Perkins 2007: 39). During the 
4th and earlier 3rd centuries BC, 30 rural sites were more or less permanently occupied and 
several more were established in the later decades of the 3rd century BC (Perkins 2007). Graeco- 
Italic amphorae and Black Gloss fine ware were the most common diagnostic finds encountered, 
while a small number of Punic amphora fragments have been identified at four of these sites. 
These would appear to be mostly Sicilian products and, especially during the 3rd century BC, 
North African imports (Perkins 2007; Bechtold 2007: 62-63).? It is also worth noting that Punic 
finds are not absent from the two main hilltop settlements in the area, Iaitas and Monte 
Maranfusa (Isler 1993; Fresina 2003). 

Montagnola di Borrania This upland area some 15 km inland from the west coast, was 
intensively investigated in 1995 and 1996. It is made up of a small group of hills that rise up to 
200 m and overlook the coastal plain along the Stagnone lagoon. The area is situated more or 
less halfway between the coast and the hilltop centre of Monte Polizzo (Morris and Tusa 2004; 
Figure 6-3, no. 4). This geomorphologically defined study area of approximately 14 sq km was 
systematically and intensively investigated through line-walking at close intervals (Lauro 2004: 
157-67; 2005). 

In all, 42 of the sites recorded have been dated between late prehistory and the early Middle 
Ages. Four of these have yielded indigenous pottery that attests their occupation in the 7th and 
6th centuries BC. From the 6th century BC onwards, Phoenician and Punic amphorae became a 
common occurrence at these sites, alongside Black Gloss fine wares and the indigenous painted 
wares. While three of these sites represented farms or perhaps rather small hamlets, the fourth 
one (no. 28) is constituted by a much larger and walled settlement on top of one of the hills, 
which clearly functioned as the local centre (Lauro 2004: 208-15; 2005: 805-806). In the course of 
the 4th century BC, six new small sites were established on the lower and middle hill-slopes. As 
suggested by numerous pithoi, mortars and above all amphorae, their inhabitants were primarily 
engaged in agricultural activities. The amphorae are mostly of Punic types, in many cases 
manufactured in Motya or Lilybaeum, but other types imported from elsewhere, notably North 
Africa, are well represented, too (Lauro 2005: 806-07). 

Contrada Mirabile In the wake of the excavation of a Roman villa site at Timpone Rasta (see 
below), a small but intensive survey project was carried out along the Mazaro river valley on the 
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southwest coast, not far from Lilybaeum (Figure 6-3, no. 5). During a single season in 1988, a 
systematic and intensive line-walking survey was undertaken of three sample areas of 2 x 2 km 
in as many different physical landscapes along the Mazaro stream valley. Additional material 
was also collected at known sites in the wider area (Fentress 1998: 33-34). In all, 24 of the sites 
documented dated to the Classical and Roman periods and eight of these are situated within the 
sample area. The earliest finds are a handful of 4th century BC Black Gloss fragments found at 
four sites, but the majority of sites (17) were established in the late 3rd or early 2nd century BC 
(Fentress et al. 1990: figures 3-4; Fentress 1998: 34). Significantly, all the large sites were 
established in the latter period. This includes the excavated villa, the first phase of which was 
built around the turn of the 3rd century BC (Fentress 1998: 29). 

While the overall selection of sites investigated is heavily biased towards the larger sites that 
were already known, the survey has yielded a remarkably high number of sites (eleven), the 
later phases of which (2nd-1st centuries BC) have been interpreted as villae on the basis of their 
size and the presence of monumental architectural elements such as marble columns and mosaic 
fragments. The fact that no less than four sites of this category were recorded in the sample 
confirms this observation, although it should be noted that it is possible that most, if not all, of 
these sites were first established as much smaller buildings. In all cases, Graeco-Italic amphorae 
and Black Gloss fine ware are reported as the most common diagnostic finds. There is no explicit 
mention of Punic objects, but given the propinquity of Punic Lilybaeum and the chronology and 
nature of the finds, it seems reasonable to regard the early sites as Punic establishments 
(Fentress 1998: 34-35). 

Himera The hinterland of this originally Greek foundation on the north coast has been 
investigated with particular methodological rigour between 1983 and 1993. Focusing on the area 
between the Torto and Imera rivers (Figure 6-3, no. 6), a sample of about 50 sq km was selected 
and internally stratified on geomorphological grounds for systematic and intensive investigation 
through line-walking and gridded collections (Belvedere 1987; 1993: 659-63; Alliata et al. 1988: 5- 
14; Belvedere 2002c: 6-13; Belvedere et al. 2005). In line with this high research intensity, high site 
densities of three to five sites per sq km have been recorded in several of the areas examined 
(e.g. Belvedere 1993: 666-67). 

Overall, 218 sites were recorded, the majority of which have been dated to the later 
Hellenistic and Roman periods (Belvedere et al. 2002: 93-375). The first rural settlements have 
been dated to the earlier 5th century BC and these include both larger hilltop settlements that 
may well be of indigenous origins, and a small number of modest farmsteads. All of the latter 
and several of the former were abandoned around the end of the 5th century BC, no doubt in 
relation with the destruction of Himera itself in 409 BC. It is only by the mid-3rd century BC that 
rural settlements were again established throughout the study area (Belvedere 2002a; 2002b: 391- 
92). Despite the large number of Punic amphorae found in Himera itself (Vassallo 2003; 2005a), 
only one Punic amphora fragment has been encountered at the 5th century BC sites. For the 
Hellenistic period, two Punic amphora fragments have been identified at two different sites, one 
of which is a large hilltop centre of indigenous origins (sites nos. 126 and 175: Burgio 2002: 218 
and Cucco 2002: 328). 

Herakleia Minoa The ancient chora of this Greek foundation on the south coast comprised 
both the estuary of the Platani river and the rolling hills to the east of the river valley, which 
offer large tracts of fertile agricultural land (Figue 6-3, no. 7). The latter were investigated in 1977 
and 1978 through intensive and systematic field walking of a contiguous sample area of about 20 
sq km (Wilson and Leonard Jr. 1980: 220-21; Wilson 1981: 249-51). 

While sites and smaller find scatters of all periods were recorded (Wilson and Leonard Jr. 
1980), a total of 24 sites have been documented as occupied in the Archaic to Hellenistic periods. 
During the 6th and 5th centuries BC, this area was practically uninhabited, as only one small 
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cemetery and a possible farm site have yielded evidence for this period (5th century BC). It was 
only in the 3rd century BC that a substantial number of small rural settlement sites were 
established, four of which were built in the immediate vicinity of the city. Another seven 
(possibly nine) were built at various places throughout the area (Wilson 1980; Wilson and 
Leonard Jr. 1980: 222-31; Wilson 1981: 252-54). While the survey reports do not list any Punic 
finds, subsequent excavation at two rural sites has yielded a number of late Punic amphorae 
(2nd/1st century BC: Wilson 1985; 1987; 2000a; 2000b). 

Even if the degree of detail reported may vary, together these projects offer a substantial and 
robust body of archaeological data that constitutes the fundamental archaeological evidence for 
examining the nature and distribution of Punic rural settlement in western Sicily. The evidence 
of the Himera and Herakleia Minoa surveys might appear rather less relevant in this respect, given 
the virtual absence of Punic finds in these areas and the apparent regional impact of the 
destruction of Himera. But both the methodological rigour and the detailed publications of these 
projects, in the case of Herakleia supported by excavations, lend substance to the negative 
evidence from both of these study areas situated on opposite shores of the island. Both projects 
thus provide a significant comparative baseline for assessing the nature and distribution of 
Punic rural settlement in Sicily. 

It is surely a measure of the long-standing lack of interest in rural Punic matters that not a 
single Punic rural site has been excavated in western Sicily. Some detailed information can 
nevertheless be gleaned from three excavations at Timpone Rasta (Contrada Mirabile), Mozia 
and Monte Polizzo (Figure 6-3). The first one was carried out in 1988 at the site of what has been 
interpreted as an early Roman villa dating to the late 2nd century BC. Partial excavation of the 
complex revealed a corner of a large square courtyard (approximately 25 x 28 m) with a peristyle 
on three sides. It was surrounded by single row of rooms, perhaps with a tower on the corner 
near the entrance. On one side a large second yard may have been attached (Figure 6-4, a). The 
building was considered to be of a Hellenistic type, although the incomplete peristyle was 
signalled as a possible Punic feature. While the peristyle was certainly built towards the late 2nd 
century BC, the site was first occupied half a century or so earlier and there is some evidence to 
suggest that the initial phase was a similarly grand building decorated with mosaics. The 
building remained occupied until its destruction and abandonment at the end of the Ist century 
AD (Fentress et al. 1990: 75-79; Fentress 1998: 29-33). Although it was built after the Roman 
occupation of Sicily, the location of the area between Lilybaeum and Punic Selinunte makes it 
likely that these new buildings would still have adhered to local Punic traditions, as the 
incomplete peristyle would indeed confirm. 

On the island of Mozia, Joseph Whittaker’s early 20th century excavations revealed part of a 
substantial building, which was named Casa dei mosaici after the black-and-white pebble mosaics 
discovered. The excavations revealed a rectangular courtyard (21 x 11 m) surrounded on three 
and possibly all four sides by a peristyle, the floors of which were decorated with the famous 
mosaics (Figures 6-4, b; 8-3). The finds from the rooms surrounding the courtyard suggest both 
domestic and storage functions. While more recent excavations have shown that at least part of 
this building was constructed in the 5th or 4th century BC as part of the Phoenician settlement of 
Motya, the mosaics also suggest later construction activities in the 3rd century BC (Acquaro et al. 
1986: 85-89). The implication is that this building either escaped the destruction of Motya in 397 
BC or was reconstructed after that date (Whitaker 1921; Isserlin and du Plat Taylor 1974: 89-90; 
Tusa 1967; 1984: 135-39). Either way, the Casa dei mosaici and the recent excavations of the nearby 
‘area A’ demonstrate that a small group of buildings remained occupied on the island 
throughout the 4th and in some parts well into the 3rd century BC, effectively constituting a 
single rural settlement on the island (Fama 1997; 2002b: 24, 48-50). 
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Figure 6-4. Plans of the partially excavated rural sites at Timpone Rasta (a) and Mozia, the so- 
called Casa dei mosaici (b) (after Fentress 1998: figure 3.2 and Acquaro et al. 1986, figure 2). 


Recent excavations on the hilltop of Monte Polizzo, some 25 km inland from Mozia, not far 
from the Montagnola di Borrania (Figure 6-3), have unequivocally shown that the indigenous 
Iron Age hilltop settlement was abandoned around 500 BC. They have also demonstrated, 
however, that after about a century and a half of abandonment, a small rectangular building (ca. 
3.5 x 3 m) was newly constructed at the highest point of the site and remained in use throughout 
the 4th century BC (Morris and Tusa 2004: 63-66). Because of its prominent position, this site and 
a series of comparable ones elsewhere have been interpreted as military lookouts established as 
part of the infrastructure of the Carthaginian epikrateia (Lauro 1997: 358; Vaggioli 2001a: 63). The 
finds, however, do not include specifically military elements, as they match the characteristics of 
Punic rural settlement in general quite well, in particular the presence of amphorae of both 
Punic and Graeco-lItalic types. 

Evidence of ritual activities in the countryside come from the Grotta Regina, situated high on 
the slopes of Cape Gallo north of Palermo, in a prominent position overlooking the Bay of 
Palermo. Exploration in 1969 has resulted in the recording of numerous inscriptions and 
drawings incised on the rock faces and, in one case, on a sherd, but has yielded limited 
information about the archaeological deposits of the cave. The available evidence suggests that 
the site was frequented between the 5th and 1st centuries BC (De Simone 1998). 

Further evidence, albeit mostly negative, comes from the two sites partly excavated in the 
hinterland of Herakleia Minoa at Campanaio and Castagna. Despite the presence of 4th century 
BC surface finds at Campanaio and the nearby presence of a 5th century BC cemetery, large- 
scale excavation and geophysical exploration have not revealed structural remains predating the 
2nd century BC below the extensive remains of a large Roman farmstead. The only Punic 
remains encountered are half a dozen amphorae reused as a drain (Wilson 2000b: 359). At 
Castagna, likewise, no building remains older than the 2nd century BC have been found below 
the Roman phases (Wilson 1987; 2000a; 2000b). 


Topographic Studies 


The projects discussed above are of course not the only ones to have recorded rural evidence 
from Punic Sicily. Additional information is provided by numerous reports of rural sites as well 
as major settlements with exclusively, abundant or occasional Punic finds. Of particular 
relevance in this respect is the gazetteer compiled by Tamburello who reports Punic finds from a 
wide variety of contexts in the so-called ‘Elymian area’ of western Sicily (Tamburello 1992). 
These consist mostly of pottery, especially amphorae, and a small number of Punic coins. As is 
evident from this overview, finds in large settlement contexts dominate the archaeological 
evidence, which to some extent is likely to be an artefact of the already noted research focus on 
the major hilltop centres. The virtual absence of small rural sites predating the 5th century BC, as 
most of the surveys have noted, would nevertheless support the impression that, outside the 
colonial towns, Phoenician and early Punic objects have so far exclusively been encountered in 
medium to large indigenous settlement contexts (Tusa 2005). 


Figure 6-5. Selection of finds from Montagnola di Marineo, showing indigenous painted wares (A) dating to 
the 7th century BC as well as Graeco-Italic and Punic transport amphorae (B and C), Black Gloss fine wares 
(D) and domestic and kitchen wares (E and F) of later Hellenistic date (drawn to varying scales; reproduced 
from Spatafora et al. 1997: 149, 158, 162, 178, 188, 190). 
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Minor indigenous sites such as smaller hilltop settlements and villages are nevertheless not 
entirely absent from the topographic evidence and the excavations undertaken at several of 
these sites provide important additional evidence for understanding rural organisation 
(Spatafora 1997; 2000; 2006). A good example is the site of Montagnola di Marineo, which is 
situated about 20 km south of Solunto in the Eleuterio valley. Covering about 20 ha and partially 
walled, this settlement was established in the late 8th century BC and continued to be inhabited 
until its destruction in the early to mid-3rd century BC. Although the site was never entirely 
abandoned during the following centuries, the town was never to regain the prosperity it 
enjoyed during the 4th and earlier 3rd centuries BC, which was also the period in which the 
fortifications were rebuilt. Right from the start in the 4th century BC, Greek and especially 
Phoenician pottery was acquired by its inhabitants; later on Punic amphorae, alongside Graeco- 
Italic ones, Black Gloss fine wares and coarse domestic wares of general Hellenistic and Punic 
types became a common occurrence (Figure 6-4). In addition, a good number of Punic coins and 
several short Punic inscriptions have been found (Spatafora et al. 1997; Spatafora 2000). 

Although topographic studies have been conducted in most parts of western Sicily, three 
areas in particular stand out as having been covered in greater depth than others (Figure 6-5). 
These are the central west coast around the Stagnone lagoon, including the island of Favignana, 
the mountains behind Palermo and Solunto just inland from the north coast and the highlands 
of the Monti Sicani in the interior. The south coast has been particularly poorly served, as only 
the area around Sciacca (Figure 6-5, D) and Selinunte have received some attention, which 
suggests the existence of at least some rural settlement of 5th/4th century BC date and later 
(Tirnetta 1978; Castellana 1990; 2000; De Angelis 2003: 149-50, 176-78). 


Figure 6-6. Map of western Sicily, showing the location of the areas covered by topographic projects and sites 
mentioned in the text. 


The wider Stagnone area (Figure 6-5, A) was first explored by Joseph Whitaker in the early 
20th century in the wake of his excavations on Mozia and later complemented by limited 
explorations of the lagoon itself. In 1977, study of the notes in his archives combined with 
extensive revisits of the sites resulted in a valuably detailed account of eleven sites of various 
types occupied in the Classical-Hellenistic periods (Falsone 1990). Two of these have yielded 6th 
century BC finds but most had been established in the 4th century BC. The finds are in all cases 
of an unmistakably Punic nature and seem mostly to have been produced in Mozia or Lilybaeum. 
While in some cases the nature of the settlhement remains unclear, the overview includes six 
habitation sites, four of which are rather small and have been interpreted as farms; the other two 
seem to have been villages of some size. Given the location of most of these sites on the inner 
shores of the lagoon and the modern salt-pans, however, the rural activities of these sites may 
well have been other than agricultural (e.g. fishing, fish-processing, salt-working or 
combinations of these). The numerous amphorae at Salina Infersa in particular leave little doubt 
that the site was involved in some kind of rural production (Falsone 1990: 46-50; Figure 6-6). In 
addition, a large cemetery and the remains of a monumental stone building with architectural 
decoration also have been documented. A causeway linking the island of Mozia with the 
northern shore of the Stagnone lagoon dates to the Punic period. Evidence of four more rural 
sites of Hellenistic and much later date has been reported for an area a short distance farther 
inland (Di Stefano 1984: 358-59). 


Figure 6-7. Selection of Punic amphora rims from Salina Infersa on the shore of the Stagnone lagoon (Falsone 
1990: plate 1.2). 


Valuable additional evidence comes from the small island of Favignana off the west coast, 
where two small partially excavated rural cemeteries suggest the stable presence of as many 
rural communities on this little island. The affinity of these burials with those known from 
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nearby Marsala (Lilybaeum), in terms of both material culture and burial rites, positively 
demonstrates the Punic nature of these rural communities and their close links with the nearby 
Punic city (Fama 2002a). 

On the north coast, the coastal plains surrounding the colonial settlements at Palermo and 
Solunto as well as the river valleys cutting through the mountains rising up behind them, have 
seen sustained archaeological activity over many years (Figure 6-5, B). In line with the casual 
nature of most of these reports, nearly all sites on record are quite substantial settlements. They 
are often located on hilltops and spurs overlooking the coastal areas and the river valleys that 
provide access to the interior regions of the island (Di Stefano 1990; 1998b; Vassallo and Greco 
1992; Marotta et al. 1993; Greco et al. 1998). Because several of these sites have been explored in 
some detail or even partially excavated, it is clear that most were newly established in the 4th 
century BC. Good examples are the settlements at Cozzo Paparina and Montagnola di Marineo 
(see above). While Punic as well as Greek pottery types abound, especially amphorae and fine 
wares, all of these sites have also yielded much indigenous pottery. In combination with the 
nucleated character of these sites and their hilltop locations, these settlements seem to be more 
of an indigenous type than a Punic one. It is only close to Solunto that more intensive 
investigations have recently recorded a small rural site with all the appearances of a small 
farmstead.* 

In the interior of western Sicily, chance finds, excavations and extensive explorations of the 
valleys and upland basins of the Monti Sicani massif (Figure 6-5, C) have likewise revealed a 
remarkable settlement record in this remote area of the island. The evidence is again dominated 
by large to very large hilltop sites, most of which have precolonial roots of at least Iron Age date 
(Vassallo 1997a; Albanese Procelli 2003: 146-56). Excavations have produced important insights 
in the nature of these settlements, as is shown by the wealth of evidence unearthed at Montagna 
dei Cavalli. This site strategically overlooks the pass through the mountains from Palermo to 
Agrigento and was first established by the end of the 7th century BC, flourishing in particular 
during the 4th and 3rd centuries BC. In the latter period, it consisted of an upper citadel of 3.5 ha 
on the summit of the hill and a settlement area of 30-35 ha at a lower plateau on the eastern 
slopes. While the site is described as ‘thoroughly hellenised’, the prevalence of Punic coins and 
the common occurrence of Punic pottery has been argued to indicate its integration in the Punic 
world of western Sicily (Vassallo 1997b: 302). The surroundings of both this site and that of a 
similar, if somewhat smaller site at Colle Madore, situated about 25 km farther to the northeast, 
have been investigated at greater intensity (Figure 6-5). These explorations have yielded 
evidence of smaller sites but in both areas the chronology of the sites recorded suggests an 
interesting pattern, in which no rural settlement existed before the mid-to late 3rd century BC. It 
is only from the end of the 3rd century BC onwards, which more or less coincides with the 
abandonment of the hilltop centres, that smaller sites were established (four sites around Colle 
Madore and 16 in the wider Montagna dei Cavalli area). The average site size of several hectares 
suggests that these must be regarded as villages. A remarkable result from these studies is that 
Punic finds are virtually absent from the later rural sites (Giordano 1997; Giordano and 
Valentino 2004). 

Of particular interest, finally, is the inspection of coastal locations that have been used in 
recent times for large-scale tuna fishing (Purpura 1982: 47-48). At seven sites along the north 
coast of western Sicily, this has yielded evidence, such as basins finished with waterproof 
plaster, numerous amphorae, tiles and small quern stones (probably used for grinding salt) that 
is of generic Hellenistic date and that can be associated with ancient fisheries. Particularly 
abundant evidence has been recorded at the former tonnara of San Vito Lo Capo at the far 
northwestern tip of Sicily and at the little island of Le Femmine just off the coast east of Palermo. 
At both these places, Punic amphorae constituted the bulk of finds and demonstrated 
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substantial productive activities from the 5th or early 4th centuries BC onwards (Purpura 1982; 
1985: 62-68). 


Punic Rural Settlement in Western Sicily 


As may be clear from this overview, there is no shortage of evidence of Punic rural settlement 
and of Punic material in other rural contexts throughout western Sicily. This is an important 
observation, because it confirms that the apparent lack of information on these matters is indeed 
largely an artefact of the strong urban focus in Sicilian archaeology. More pertinently, it also 
shows that this situation is rapidly changing and that substantial amounts of significant data on 
the western Sicilian countryside are becoming available. Because the seven intensive and 
systematic surveys provide evidence for most areas of western Sicily, it is these investigations 
that provide a fundamental starting-point for an archaeological discussion of Punic influence in 
Sicily outside the major colonial and indigenous settlements. 

The overview not only offers evidence for rural settlement throughout western Sicily but also 
suggests that the 4th century BC constituted a critical period, in which the basic features of the 
rural settlement pattern emerged and took shape. All intensive and systematic surveys have 
provided evidence that the first rural settlements were established at some point in the 4th, if not 
late 5th century BC. While in several cases it was the early decades of the 4th century BC that 
saw the largest expansion of rural settlement in some areas (Segesta, Monreale, Montagnola di 
Borrania), elsewhere (Entella, Contrada Mirabile; Himera and Herakleia Minoa), it appears that it 
was only in the later decades of the 4th century BC or later that the bulk of rural sites was 
established. 

This broad chronological convergence is nevertheless more apparent than real, as a closer 
look at the data reveals. For a start, the latter four case studies are associated with one Punic and 
two Greek colonial settlements as well as with an indigenous centre. Of these, at least Himera is 
very likely to represent an exceptional case, because earlier 5th century BC rural settlements in 
its hinterland were abandoned in concomitance with the destruction of he town itself in 409 BC. 
The sheer absence of Punic material in the countryside around the two Greek colonial 
settlements, despite abundant urban evidence in both instances, also argues against a blanket 
explanation for the establishment of rural sites in the 3rd century BC. It is in fact worth nothing 
that rural settlement associated with a Greek colonial centre tends to have been established 
somewhat earlier: this is not only notable in the systematically recorded evidence but is also 
suggested by topographic data from the Selinunte area (Cambi 2003: 143-44). It has also been 
observed elsewhere in Sicily, for instance around Gela (Bergemann 2004: 446-52). 

The rather limited level of detail in most of the publications inevitably obscures some of the 
differences and variations between the study areas. Careful scrutiny and comparison of the 
available data nevertheless point to a substantial degree of variation in the nature of the rural 
sites found. The detailed publication of the survey carried out around the Montagnola di 
Borrania has revealed such variability even within a limited area (Lauro 2004). These 
investigations convincingly show that single farmsteads existed alongside other types of rural 
settlement such as small hamlets that perhaps consisted of just a few houses or farms, sizeable 
villages and a large local centre that was partly built on artificial terraces and defended by 
modest walls (Lauro 2004: e.g. nos. 6, 24, 28 and 32). While this situation is not unlike what has 
been recorded in the Entella area (Vaggioli 2001a: 58-59), it provides an interesting contrast with 
that observed in the Segesta area, where villages were only found to have existed in more 
distant areas (Bernardini et al. 2000: 100-102; Cambi 2003: 160). 
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As was first noted in the Entella area, a substantial part of the larger rural sites was already 
occupied before the expansion of rural settlement of the late 4th-3rd century BC. Even if it 
remains unclear how much earlier these sites were first established, it is no doubt significant that 
in all instances locally made indigenous matt-painted fine wares have been collected alongside 
colonial imports (of unspecified nature and provenance: Vaggioli 2001a: 57-58). While the 
Montagnola di Borrania survey examined a much smaller sample, the far greater detail of the 
evidence makes it clear that not only did a similar portion of Hellenistic rural sites have 
indigenous roots (about 50%), but also that these sites were first established in the 7th or 6th 
century BC. As in the Entella area, the local fine wares are consistently associated with imported 
pottery. The detailed site descriptions, however, reveal that the latter are relatively late 
Phoenician-Punic amphorae dating to the 6th and 5th centuries BC and that the former are 
represented by very few fragments (Lauro 2004: 183, 242). These do not, therefore, necessarily 
push back the first occupation of these sites, as is indirectly suggested by the much more 
substantial evidence of Archaic indigenous occupation at the large settlement of La Falconera 
(Lauro 2004: 210-14). 

In the light of these variations and contradictions in the evidence, we cannot pretend that the 
emergence of rural settlement in 4th century BC western Sicily was a uniform phenomenon, let 
alone that it can easily be attributed to the so-called Carthaginian epikrateia described in the 
historical sources for this period. At the same time, there can be no doubt that substantial 
quantities of Punic pottery - notably amphorae and their contents - circulated in western Sicily. 
These materials include items imported from overseas, in particular North African amphorae, 
but mostly consist of vessels manufactured in the Sicilian Phoenician-Punic towns (e.g. Lauro 
2005: 806, figure 3). The latter settlements were clearly closely involved in the organisation of 
production and exchange in the countryside, albeit to different degrees in different areas. The 
evidence suggests that they acted as distribution centres of, on the one hand, the rural products 
of western Sicily and, on the other, the imports from outside the island and perhaps even from 
the Greek areas of Sicily itself. The large-scale production of amphorae, as has been investigated 
in some detail at Mozia and Solunto clearly attests to the importance of these activities in the 
colonial towns of Punic Sicily (Alaimo et al. 2005). 

The role of the indigenous hilltop centres in these contexts is another matter to be considered, 
as they clearly played a similar central organising part in the interior areas of western Sicily. The 
contrast in particular between, on the one hand, the plentiful presence of Punic materials in at 
least the western-most Greek colonial settlements and in the hilltop centres of the interior and, 
on the other hand, the virtual absence of these products in the rural areas around these 
settlements is an instructive indication in this respect. It not only points to the limits of Punic 
political and economic influence in the broadest sense of the terms but also and perhaps more 
importantly reminds us of the organising and controlling role exercised by the largest of the 
indigenous hilltop settlements. Taking into account the rural evidence, there seems little reason, 
therefore, to interpret the Punic finds at places like Himera, Herakleia Minoa and Montagna dei 
Cavalli as indicative of their integration in the Punic world. These contexts may better be 
regarded as outlining the limits of the Punic world in western Sicily. 


The Islands of the Sicilian Channel 


As the only connection between the eastern and western basins, the Sicilian Channel literally lies 
at the heart of the Mediterranean. At the narrowest point of the straits, between southwest Sicily 
and Cape Bon, which coincides with its western end, the opposite shores are only about 160 km 
apart. Farther east, the North African shore runs due south and the Sicilian Channel rapidly 
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widens to over 300 km. Its seas are relatively shallow, with various banks limiting its depth in 
places to as little as 10 or 20 m (Figure 6-8). 

Three island groups are situated within the Sicilian Channel, all relatively isolated in the 
middle of the straits. The most remote ones are the Pelagie islands in the southwestern sector 
that lie well over 100 km from the Tunisian shoreline and up to 200 km south of Sicily. As these 
three islands are also the smallest ones, with the largest of them, Lampedusa, measuring only 21 
sq km and its companions covering no more than a few square kilometres, it is hardly a surprise 
that these three islands have been uninhabited for much of their histories (Stoddart 1999: 61-64). 

The island of Pantelleria is four times as large as Lampedusa (82 sq km) and closer to Cape 
Bon than to the Sicilian southwest coast (70 km as opposed to 110 km). Situated just at the 
narrowest crossing of the Sicilian Channel, it not only offers a convenient stepping-stone across 
the straits but it also occupies a most strategic position. The Maltese archipelago, by contrast, lies 
decidedly closest to the Sicilian coast (90 km) and more or less marks the eastern and much 
wider end of the Sicilian Channel. The main island of Malta is itself already by far the largest 
island in the Sicilian Channel (246 sq km) and is moreover joined by nearby Gozo, which adds 
another 67 sq km of land surface (Figure 6-8). 

Both the Pelagie and Maltese islands are essentially low and relatively flat, with their highest 
points at respectively no more than 16 and 250 m a.s.l. Pantelleria by contrast towers high above 
the Sicilian channel as the steep slopes of its central volcanic cone reach up to 836 m, which 
make the island an eminently visible landmark in the narrow straits, visible from Cap Bon on 
clear days. 


Pantelleria 


The island of Pantelleria is defined by its volcanic nature. It has not only shaped the relief of the 
island but has also provided it with its only mineral resource, obsidian, which has been 
exploited since the early Neolithic. Because the core of the island is made up by the high and 
steep volcanic complex of the Montagna Grande and several other smaller trachyte cones, 
agricultural land is confined to the lower and gentler slopes closer to the coast, especially in the 
northwestern reaches of the island. Because rainwater rapidly seeps away through the fractured 
rocks, no springs or wells exist on the island, other than hot-water sulphuric ones, some of 
which feed a small lake in the north. Ovid (3.567) has summed it all up by famously calling the 
island ‘barren’ (Mosca 1998). 

While Pantelleria was permanently inhabited during most of the Bronze Age, current 
evidence suggests that it lay abandoned for many centuries from the Late Bronze Age until the 
Phoenician presence. The earliest finds (7th century BC) come from the so-called acropolis area 
in the northwest, which overlooks one of the two good anchorages on the island. The latter two 
coastal sites have also yielded some fragments of late Archaic pottery and have remained the 
two key settlements of the island ever since (Figure 6-8; Baldassari and Fontana 2002: 971; Massa 
and Melis 2006: 1157-58). 


Figure 6-8. Maps of the Sicilian Channel (a) and of the island of Pantelleria (b), showing the areas discussed. 


The first substantial archaeological investigation of Pantelleria was undertaken by Paolo Orsi 
in 1894-95. His primarily prehistoric focus was matched by an emphasis on the historical periods 
in the topographic studies carried out in 1965. These also included excavation of two trial 
trenches (Verger 1966). Between 1996 and 2004, an extensive archaeological project was headed 
by the university of Bologna and the local archaeological service. This project combined a 
programme of intensive and systematic field walking and topographic explorations of selected 
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areas with a number of targeted excavations. Intensive line-walking was undertaken between 
1996 and 1999 in three separate areas of the island that were all associated with previously 
known sites, including the so-called ‘acropolis’. In all, 7.43 sq km was more or less intensively 
investigated (Monti 2002: 936-37; 2004: 1157-58; Massa and Melis 2006: 1149-51; Tosi and Tusa 
2006: 17). In addition, seven other areas were examined more extensively by collecting samples 
of diagnostic sherds and documenting all sites with known architectural remains, mostly 
cisterns (Baldassari and Fontana 2002: 968-70; Castellani and Mantellini 2003; 2006). In the 
absence of springs and wells, cisterns are essential for sustaining human settlement on the 
island. 

Despite Ovid’s dismissal of Pantelleria’s agricultural potential, the pottery from both the 
intensive survey and the topographic studies shows a major increase in rural activities in the 
course of the 4th century BC. Some 500 diagnostic fragments of Punic and Graeco-Italic 
amphorae have been identified as dating to the 4th and, in particular, the 3rd century BC. They 
were collected in the wider acropolis area and nine other locations across the island. The Punic 
vessels are mostly North African products and consistently make up more than two-thirds of all 
amphorae (Baldassari and Fontana 2002: 971-74; 2006: 55-60). Amphorae recovered from six 
shipwrecks off Pantelleria show a comparable picture of cargoes mainly consisting of North 
African Punic amphorae and Graeco-Italic amphorae of mostly Sicilian origin. The earliest 
underwater finds date to the late 3rd century BC (Baldassari and Fontana 2002: 956-66; 2006: 41- 
55; Chioffi and Tusa 2006). Excavations in the rural sanctuary of the Lago di Venere have now 
also demonstrated that the site was first frequented in historical times during the early 3rd 
century BC (Amadori et al. 2006: 150-55). 

That the increase of rural activities may be associated with the actual establishment of more 
or less permanent settlements in the countryside is suggested by the evidence of 587 cisterns in 
21 sample areas all over the island. Typological criteria suggest that 256 of these can be 
positively identified as Punic constructions, to which 44 possibly Punic ones may be added. No 
less than 21 definitely and fourteen possibly Punic cisterns were recorded in the acropolis area 
of San Marco alone, while the remainder are scattered across the rural areas of the island 
(Castellani and Mantellini 2003; 2006). 

Even if these studies have not (yet) resulted in the definite identification of a Punic farmstead 
(Monti 2002: 938-40; 2004: 1162-63), the combined evidence of the amphora and cistern studies 
leaves little doubt that the Pantellerian countryside was intensively exploited for all that is was 
worth from the 3th century BC onwards. Because no Punic domestic wares have so far been 
reported, it remains possible that the pottery scatters and cisterns (initially?) represented rural 
shelters and storage spaces rather than permanent dwellings. The large number and dispersed 
distribution pattern of the cisterns in any case show that they were not used exclusively for 
human water consumption. Many were no doubt used for watering animals and for irrigation of 
vegetables and tree crops, too. An interesting detail is the high quality masonry of most cisterns, 
which suggests that the landowners could call on specialized labour (Castellani and Mantellini 
2003: 55; 2006: 122-26). Both this observation and the amphora distributions support the idea 
that close connections existed between these rural sites and the main settlement in the San 
Marco area of the acropolis (Verger 1966: 127-32; Baldassari and Fontana 2006: 58-59; Monti 
2004: 1179). 

The nature of rural production is unclear: no evidence of tools or large equipment like presses 
have been found. The large numbers of North African Punic amphorae that are usually 
associated with olive oil suggest that oil was imported rather than exported (Baldassari and 
Fontana 2002: 983-87). In any case, agricultural production is unlikely to have exceeded local 
needs and its intensification in the 3th century BC must therefore primarily be related to the 
wish to maintain a permanent settlement that could offer shelter, supplies and other support to 
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the maritime traffic of the Sicilian Channel. Given the close connections with Carthage, it seems 
indeed that the island served as an advanced outpost of the North African city (Chioffi and Tusa 
2006: 71-72). 


Malta and Gozo 


The Maltese archipelago comprises seven islands, of which only Malta and Gozo measure more 
than a few square kilometres. These two islands lie less than five km apart, with the tiny island 
of Comino in between. Largely made up of limestone, the landscape is relatively flat and barren. 
It is dissected by dry riverbeds that provide precious arable land in addition to that provided by 
numerous artificial terraces. Natural springs are largely confined to the southwestern reaches of 
Malta itself. Much of the indented coastline is defined by promontories and steep cliffs, which at 
many places give way to small coves suitable for landing small boats. Well-protected anchorage 
is nevertheless only offered by the large Birzebbuga-Marsaxlokk bay in the southeast and the 
two deep rias or fjord-like inlets that make up the double harbour of Valletta on the northeast 
coast. Mellieha’s and St. Paul’s bay in the north are large but also exposed to northern winds. 
Sheltered bays are not lacking on Gozo (e.g. at Mgarr and Marsalforn) but they are much smaller 
than their counterparts on Malta (Vidal Gonzalez 2003: 255-58; Bonnano 2005: 59-61; Figure 6-9). 

Even if the so-called megalithic ‘temples’ of Malta and Gozo have long attracted attention, it 
was only in the early 20th century that their prehistoric nature was confirmed. Questions 
regarding the colonisation and development of the islands in Phoenician, Punic and Roman 
times were subsequently first posed explicitly by Themistocles Zammit in the first decades of 
that century. Nevertheless, these complex issues were not systematically addressed until 1963, 
when the Italian expedition to Malta began work on the islands. Over an eight-year period, they 
investigated a number of sites around both Malta and Gozo, most notably the prehistoric temple 
of Tas-Silg at Marsaxlokk bay that was reused until the Byzantine period (Vella 2005: 436-37). 


Figure 6-9. Map of the islands of Malta and Gozo showing the places discussed. 


While the date of the first Phoenician presence on the islands is still debated (Vidal Gonzalez 
1999; Sagona 2002: 23-39; Vella 2005: 438-44), it has become clear in recent decades that the main 
and only nucleated Phoenician-Punic settlement was located at the site of the medieval and 
modern town of Rabat-Mdina (Ciasca 1995; Sagona 2002: 265-78; Bonnano 2005: 41-123). Hardly 
any systematic or even topographic work has been undertaken on either of the islands and none 
has so far been published (Vella 2007). The gradual accumulation of accidental finds has 
nevertheless resulted in a list of 19 rural settlements and 642 burials on Malta, nearly half of 
which are in the Rabat area (343). There are also two ritual sites. In addition, three more 
settlements, 25 burials and one ritual site have been documented on Gozo and one burial is 
known on Comino (Said-Zammit 1997: 2-4; Said-Zammit 1997). Excavation at the sanctuaries of 
Tas-Silg (Malta) and Ras il-Wardija (Gozo) has demonstrated that the former was active from the 
Archaic Phoenician period onwards (Sagona 2002: 274; Vella 2002), while the latter was first 
established in the late 3rd century BC (Sagona 2002: 273). Recent intensive and systematic survey 
of a small sample area in the Xemxija district of north Malta has interestingly more or less 
confirmed this state of preservation of the archaeological record, as a hitherto unknown Punic 
tomb was recorded but not a single trace of a settlement site was encountered (Vella 2007). 

Burials provide the best documented and most carefully investigated evidence for rural 
occupation in Malta and Gozo, even if most have been excavated long ago (Figure 6-10). They 
are all cut into the limestone rock and can be classified into a variety of types. All burials have 
yielded grave goods, mostly pottery (Figure 6-10). Leaving aside the dispute about the oldest 
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burials (see above), it is clear that they generally span the entire Phoenician and Punic periods 
from the late 8th to the 1st century BC. Many have also been reused over the centuries. The more 
detailed chronologies of these burials and the grave goods remain problematic because of 
limited or confused information regarding the associated finds and locations. Despite these 
problems, recent studies of the finds and of old reports may suggest that not all the early 
(Archaic) burials were confined to the Rabat-Mdina plateau itself and that the Maltese 
countryside was occupied from a very early date (Said-Zammit 1997; Vidal Gonzalez and 
Groenewoud 2000; Sagona 2002: 29-52, 268-69; Vella 2007). 


Figure 6-10. Plan of a Punic tomb and associated finds at Qalillija as recorded in the excavation notebooks by 
Themistocles Zammit (tomb no. 365 in Sagona’s gazetteer, dated to the 5th-3rd centuries BC; after 
Sagona 2002: figures 114-15). 


Phoenician rural settlement nevertheless must have remained limited in both numbers and 
distribution, as no more than about two dozen burials are known from just four places, all 
located within three kilometres of Rabat-Mdina (Vella 2005: 445; 2007: figure 3). This contrasts in 
particular with new chronological evidence that shows that in the 4th and 3rd centuries BC 
many more tombs were constructed across the two islands of Malta and Gozo. It is also the 
period in which a standard set of grave goods was defined (Sagona 2002: 54-72; Said-Zammit 
1997: 10-11, 24-25, figures 15-17). 

Despite the overwhelming amount of evidence for rural burials on both Maltese islands, 
evidence for rural settlement sites of Phoenician or Punic date remains elusive (Vella 2007). 
There is no shortage of evidence for rural sites of Roman date, however, and because several 
clusters of Punic tombs can be associated with the location of many of these later sites, it is 
generally argued that many of them have replaced and possibly obliterated earlier Punic 
settlements (Said-Zammit 1997: 2-3, 13-15; Vidal Gonzalez 2003: 262-68; Sagona 2002: 268-69). 
More specifically, the existence of burial clusters, often situated at the head of riverbeds and 
along plateau edges, has been argued to indicate that rural settlement on Malta and Gozo was 
probably characterised by loose groups of farmsteads or small hamlets scattered over the island. 
As some tombs did occur in isolation, the existence of single farmsteads cannot be excluded, 
either (Vella 2005: 445; 2007). 


Figure 6-11. Map of the Maltese islands showing rural burials and hypothetical settlements along proposed 
communication routes (adapted from Sagona 2002: map 12). 


The locations of the tombs and the local topography also combine to suggest possible 
communication routes across the islands. The indications from the tombs, these routes and the 
Roman rural settlements have been pooled to propose a hypothetical distribution map of rural 
Malta and Gozo (Figure 6-11). Concrete evidence of Punic rural settlement is, however, limited 
to two sites, both of which are problematic for various reasons (Figure 6-9). At the site of S. Pawl 
Milqi, the existence of a Punic phase of the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC is securely attested by 
several stratified deposits, but no structural elements can be associated with these contexts. The 
nature of the Punic phase consequently remains uncertain (Cagiano de Azevedo 1969: 120-21; 
1969b; Cagiano de Azevedo and Rossignani 1969; Vidal Gonzalez 1996: 21-22). At Ras ir-Raheb, 
4th century BC materials have been unearthed, but in the absence of reliable documentation 
both the nature and the stratigraphy of the site are unclear (Vella 2002: 87-92; Vidal Gonzalez 
2003: 263-64). In the end, then, it is only the two ritual sites of Ras il-Wardija on Gozo and Tas- 
Silg that have yielded reliable evidence of a permanent Phoenician and Punic presence outside 
Rabat-Mdina (Sagona 2002: 273-74). 

In the absence of settlement evidence, little can be said about agricultural practices and 
products in Punic Malta and Gozo. Faunal remains in the Tas-Silg sanctuary consist primarily of 
sheep and goat, which accords well with the dry environment. Suggestions that olive oil was 
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produced for export or that textile production represented a major rural activity are both 
essentially based on remains dating to other periods and are thus of uncertain relevance for the 
Punic period (Sagona 2002: 270-73; Bonnano 2005: 108-109; Vella 2005: 445). 

Overall, there are nevertheless enough well-dated and convincingly interpreted scraps of 
evidence across the island to make it a safe, if somewhat generic assumption that the Maltese 
countryside was intensively exploited from some time in the 4th or 3rd century BC onwards. It 
also seems likely that the central town of Rabat-Mdina and the settlement clusters near the 
harbour areas of Valletta, Marsa and Marsaxlokk bay represented key places in the rural scene 
of the Maltese islands. To what extent these settlements played a complementary or a competing 
role in organising rural production remains difficult to understand, given the present lack of 
direct evidence for rural settlement. 


Between Sea and Countryside in the Sicilian Channel 


Overlooking the evidence brought together in this chapter and the foregoing one, it is evident 
that abundant remains of Punic rural settlement exist on either side of the Sicilian Channel as 
well as on the islands within. As already observed, the evidence from the plains and mountains 
of western Sicily farther north is no less convincing. It is therefore possible to trace the contours 
of a Punic ‘sphere of influence’ in the widest possible sense of the term that encompasses the 
whole of the Sicilian Channel, albeit with the exception of the eastern portion of the Sicilian 
south coast, but including the west and north coasts of western Sicily as well as inland Sicily 
west of the Belice valley. As noted before, the absence of Punic finds in the territories of Herakleia 
Minoa and Himera is significant, given the abundant quantities of Punic material recorded in 
these settlements, because it suggests that Punic (material) culture hardly played a role in the 
cultural life and economic organisation of these areas (Figure 6-12). 


Figure 6-12. Map of the Sicilian Channel showing key sites and the proposed limits of the area under Punic 
influence. 


The most striking feature that has emerged in this chapter is the chronological divergence of 
the establishment of rural settlement in these Punic areas: while the bulk of rural sites in most 
parts of Sicily were established in the course of the 4th century BC, the southern perimeter of 
Punic Sicily, as suggested by the evidence from the Contrada Mirabile area and Pantelleria, only 
saw rural expansion of any scale well into the 3rd century BC, even if a small number of 
settlements were established slightly earlier (Figure 6-12). It is probably no coincidence that 
precisely around the mid-3rd century BC much larger quantities of amphorae and fine wares 
began to be imported into western Sicily (Bechtold 2007: 62-63, 65). This would seem to align 
rural settlement in and along the Sicilian channel very closely with developments in North 
Africa, which in itself is in keeping with the overall evidence from Pantelleria. The evidence 
from Malta and Gozo is not precise enough to track rural development in such chronological 
detail. 

The evidence from the Contrada Mirabile area also appears to stand out for the remarkably 
large number of large and luxury ‘villa’ sites reported. Given the limited scope of both the 
survey and excavation, however, the evidence cannot demonstrate that several such large and 
luxury rural buildings were already being constructed in the 4th or even 3rd century BC. The 
belated development of rural settlement in this area may also simply be related to the fact that 
Lilybaeum only developed into a major settlement in the course of the later 4th century BC. As 
most of these rural sites were, moreover, built after the Roman Republic occupied Sicily, their 
establishment is possibly also related to the creation of the Roman provincia and the arrival of a 
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Roman praetor in Lilybaeum in 227 BC, not to mention the construction of the Roman Via Valeria 
to Lilybaeum. 

At the same time, however, the site at Timpone Rasta does provide precious evidence that at 
least some large rural complexes were erected by the turn of the 3rd century BC. The term villa, 
however, may be misleading, as Franco Cambi (2003: 153-57) has recently argued in an 
important paper, because it obscures the specifically Sicilian and Punic elements of the rural 
settlement patterns and their development. Instead, he has drawn attention to a sizeable 
category of sites that stand out by their size and the relative variety of pottery finds and 
architectural details: while not as opulent as later Roman villae, these sites do signal a larger 
investment in the building itself (plastered walls, tesserae floors) and their inhabitants were 
clearly able to access a wider variety of imported materials (in particular North African Punic 
amphorae that presumably contained olive oil). The presence of large quantities of locally 
produced Graeco-Italic amphorae suggests that the inhabitants of these sites were involved in 
large-scale wine-production (Cambi 2003: 149-51). 

Combing scattered references by Diodorus Siculus to agriculture, in particular wine 
production, and rural settlement with archaeological evidence of rural sites from Greek Sicily, 
especially in the Gela and Agrigento areas, Cambi (2003: 138-39) proposes that this category of 
rural settlements represents what Diodorus (34-35, passim) called epaulis and regarded as a 
typical feature of the Sicilian countryside. The Segestan evidence suggests that these sites 
developed in the later 4th and earlier 3rd centuries BC outside the Greek core areas of Agrigento 
and Gela, which were renowned in antiquity for their wine production (Cambi 2003: 138-53). 
The (re)construction of the Casa dei mosaici at Mozia would also fit this pattern well. 

These observations prompt the question of how these developments relate to the so-called 
Carthaginian epikrateia, which was supposedly established in the (early) 4th century BC (Anello 
1986). The short answer is that the archaeological evidence does not throw much light, if any, on 
this issue, because the available data hold little relevance for matters of political organisation. 
What they do show is that both Punic and Graeco-Italic amphorae as well as Black Gloss fine 
wares circulated widely throughout (west) Sicily with little apparent correlation to alleged 
political boundaries. 

Not without relevance in this respect is the observation that pre-existing indigenous 
settlements played a crucial and probably formative role in the organisation of the rural districts. 
This is evident throughout western Sicily, where the hilltop centres of Entella, Iaitas and Monte 
Maranfusa have all been shown to have played a pivotal role in the development of rural 
settlement in the middle and upper Belice valley. The close connections between Iron Age 
settlement and the subsequent expansion of Phoenician-Punic settlement in the Montagnola di 
Borrania area are another case in point. The same would appear to have been the case in Malta, 
where the earliest rural sites cluster around the Rabat-Mdina plateau, from which both 
Phoenician and Iron Age pottery has been reported. The latter two cases, moreover, underscore 
that pre-existing indigenous settlement patterns were maintained even in those areas where 
Punic cultural traditions replaced earlier indigenous ones, as in Malta and on the Sicilian west 
coast. In our view, this does not so much show the impact of Punic hegemony or the 
Carthaginian epikrateia, but rather highlights the intensity of contacts between Phoenician-Punic 
colonisers and indigenous inhabitants, and the profound and eventually insoluble entanglement 
of the various cultural traditions. To this picture we should also add Greek influence (Hodos 
2006: 92-93). 


Notes 
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1 One additional project carried out around Monte Polizzo between 1998 and 2000 is very likely to have 
encountered relevant Punic evidence, but no details have ever been published (Kolb and Tusa 2001). 

2 Phil Perkins (Department of Classical Studies, Open University) has very kindly reported this 
unpublished information drawn from his studies of the Monreale survey finds, noting that both neck-less 
‘cigar shaped’ types (Mana D: 18 fragments) and types with a ‘flaring neck’ (Mana C/van der Werff) have 
been recorded. 

3 Unpublished research directed by Aurelio Burgio and held in the archives of the Soprintendenza per i 
Beni Culturali ed Ambientali — Servizio per i Beni Archeologici in Palermo. 
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7 Sardinia: Divergent Landscapes 


Peter van Dommelen and Stefano Finocchi 


Situated most centrally in the western Mediterranean basin, the island of Sardinia sits on the 
cusp of both the central and the western regions of this sea. Measuring 24,090 sq km, it is not 
only the second-largest island of the Mediterranean after Sicily, but it is also the most isolated 
one, more distant from mainland shores than any other island. The nearest mainland coast is 
that of North Africa at some 200 km from the southwestern tip of the island. The northeastern 
districts are, by contrast, within sight from the island of Corsica, through which communications 
with the central Italian mainland were much facilitated. Despite the remote position of the 
southern regions of Sardinia, the directions of the prevailing winds and currents made these 
areas an important port-of-call for the Phoenician and Punic sailing routes across the western 
Mediterranean. They also provided a crucial stepping-stone for travelling these seas in an east- 
west direction (Aubet 1993: 133-266; Dies Cusi 2004). 

The southern and western coasts of Sardinia comprise three of the four major lagoons and 
marshlands of the island, which all provide easy access to a large coastal plain. The wetlands of 
the Bay of Oristano on the central west coast and those of the Gulf of Cagliari on the eastern 
south coast are, moreover, not only surrounded by a wide fringe of low-lying and fertile alluvial 
soils, but also directly connect the largest plain of island, the Campidano, to the sea. The Gulf of 
Palmas in the southwestern corner of the island is separated from easy overland access to the 
central and northern regions of Sardinia by the steep and rugged Iglesiente mountains but the 
plain itself is part of a sizeable and well-sheltered basin (Figure 7-1). 


Figure 7-1. Map of Sardinia showing the main topographical features and regions of the island. 


It is in these southern and western reaches that many of Sardinia’s natural resources are to be 
found. The Iglesiente mountains are rich in many kinds of minerals, including silver, lead and 
iron; fertile and easily workable soils abound in the gently rolling hills of the Marmilla and 
Trexenta districts that border the northwestern side of the Campidano plain. While this large 
plain is itself much less suitable for ancient agriculture because of its hard and coarse soils, it has 
nevertheless always constituted a prominent feature of southern Sardinia that greatly facilitates 
communications with the interior of the island and offers plentiful pasture. To the north of the 
Bay of Oristano and the Marmilla and Trexenta hills rise the long and rugged slopes of the 
Gennargentu massif that dominates the eastern and northern portions of the island, with peaks 
reaching up to 1800 m a.s.l. As these stretch eastward to the sea, the east coast is the most 
impenetrable one of the island with very few anchorages. Although many of the central and 
northern areas remain below 1,000 m, the landscape is utterly fragmented by numerous deep 
gorges and high tablelands, which complicate overland communications to a considerable 
degree. The fragmented landscape of this part of Sardinia is no doubt a key factor in its isolation 
and it explains much of the traditional ‘backwardness’ and the perceived ‘archaic’ nature of 
these mountain areas that have been noted and commented upon from Livy (40.34.12) to 
Braudel (1972; Le Lannou 1979: 11-28; Brigaglia 1987). 

The northwestern corner of the island, which is called the Nurra, is quite different again. In 
many respects, it is most closely related to Corsica, as the limestone landscape is much gentler 
and opener than that of most other Sardinian regions. The fertile soils offer good agricultural 
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land. The Bays of Alghero and Porto Conte on the west coast and the wide Gulf of Asinara on 
the north coast offer ample easy access and sheltered anchorages. 

Given the prevailing sea routes and available anchorages, it is no surprise that the three main 
Punic settlements of Karales (Cagliari), Sulky (Sant Antioco) and Tharros (San Giovanni di Sinis - 
Cabras) developed in what Braudel aptly called the three main ‘windows’ of Sardinia (1972: 
151). The latter two sites were among the earliest Phoenician settlements established in Sardinia 
and are characteristically situated on, respectively, an island just off the coast (Sulky) and a 
secluded headland (Tharros: Figure 1-4). The development of Karales, by contrast, took place 
much later, even if the earliest colonial presence in the area might date back to the 7th century 
BC. Development of the Punic city took off in the 6th century BC in a low-lying area on the 
shores of the Santa Gilla lagoon (Colavitti 2003: 9-11, 71-76). Situated across the Gulf of Cagliari 
but without easy access to the Campidano, Nora (Pula) was established in the 8th century BC. 
Like the other early Phoenician foundations, this establishment is situated on a headland but the 
associated coastal plain is of much more limited dimensions than those of the other places. 

In the course of the 7th century BC, throughout the island new Phoenician settlements were 
established in the vicinity of the existing ones (Figure 7-1). The new foundations include in 
particular Monte Sirai and Pani Loriga in the Palmas district, Bithia (Torre Chia) on the central 
south coast and Othoca (Santa Giusta) and Neapolis around the Bay of Oristano (Moscati et al. 
1997; Bartoloni and Bernardini 2004; Bartoloni 2005b). A clear break has been noted in the 
archaeological record of these Phoenician settlements around the mid-6th century BC, which is 
widely regarded as clear evidence of an increased Carthaginian influence on the island. It 
warrants the term ‘Punic’ for this later phase in the loose sense as discussed in Chapter one (##), 
without necessarily implying that large-scale Carthaginian immigration took place that 
displaced the indigenous Sardinians. 


Discovering Rural Punic Sardinia 


The significance of collecting surface finds and gaining a regional overview of minor settlement 
sites away from large and monumental centres have long been recognised in Sardinian 
archaeology, which adopted them as a regular research methodology in their own right in the 
early 20th century (van Dommelen 2000). Antonio Taramelli, who directed the Sardinian 
archaeological service between 1902 and 1933, was instrumental in the creation of what was to 
become a distinctively Sardinian tradition of surface collections (Lilliu 1981: 512-13; van 
Dommelen 1998a: 54-55). The importance accorded to collecting surface evidence was widely 
recognised in Taramelli’s days, as is well illustrated by the appearance in 1926 of the first 
volume of the Forma Italiae, which intended to provide archaeological cartographic inventories 
of the whole of Italy. By that time, Taramelli, too, was actively compiling archaeological maps of 
Sardinia for the national project, the first sheet of which appeared in 1929.! 

His most fundamental contribution, which both set standards for fieldwork and 
demonstrated the potential of topographical studies for archaeological research, was his 
exploration of the giara (table mountain) of Gesturi in central Sardinia, where more than 200 
nuraghi were located and documented in detail between 1903 and 1906 (Taramelli 1907; Lilliu 
1981: 512). Being primarily interested in prehistory, Taramelli did not specifically highlight 
Punic or Roman surface finds, although he did repeatedly refer to them in his publications. 
Numerous Roman and Punic finds were similarly reported by Giovanni Lilliu in his extensive 
explorations of southern Sardinia between the 1930s and 1950s. 

Despite these developments in Sardinian prehistoric archaeology, Phoenician and Punic 
archaeologists focused all attention on large-scale excavations in the major coastal urban centres 
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of the island, where the Phoenician, Punic and Roman phases were explored with varying 
intensity and variable success (Moscati 1966). The only direct follow-up in Punic studies were 
Dionigi Panedda’s volumes on Olbia and its hinterland for the Forma Italiae (vol. 7, issues I and 
II: Panedda 1952; 1954). Despite his strong focus on the Roman period, Panedda reported 
extensively on the earlier Punic phases of both the urban settlement of Olbia itself and the many 
small rural sites he recorded in the valley surrounding the town. 

In this chapter we discuss how this situation has changed in the last four decades, offering a 
presentation of both the fieldwork methodologies employed and the results obtained. Because 
surface collections have occupied the most prominent place among these developments, we first 
outline the technical and conceptual developments of the regional survey projects and discuss 
their results. In the following section, we turn to excavations and other site-based investigations 
of Punic rural settlements, providing an overview of the most important results. The chapter 
concludes with an evaluation of the evidence that highlights the most salient features of Punic 
rural studies in Sardinia. 


Topographic Explorations and Systematic Surveys 


While the major Phoenician and Punic settlements of Sardinia were explored more or less 
systematically at various moments in the 20th century, other much more modest settlement 
types became the object of investigation only in the 1960s. Ferruccio Barreca, who directed the 
archaeological service in Cagliari between 1967 and 1986, was instrumental in this development, 
which began in 1963. It initially centred on the site of Monte Sirai in southwestern Sardinia 
(Figure 7-1). Compared to the major colonial settlements, Monte Sirai is a relatively small site, 
which was established in the wake of the foundation of nearby Sulky, and which can be 
characterised as a nucleated rural site. Following its discovery in 1962, both the settlement itself, 
including its cemeteries and associated tophet shrine, and the plateau on which these are 
situated, were investigated thoroughly in a series of promptly published annual campaigns 
(Monte Sirai 1964; 1965; 1966; 1967). Among the many results of the fieldwork was the recording 
of several house structures outside the nucleated and walled main settlement, one of which was 
excavated (Amadasi 1966; see below). 

From the beginning of the project, Monte Sirai was regarded as an essentially rural site, 
which as a secondary foundation was fundamentally different from the large Phoenician 
settlements known at the time. As explicitly claimed by Moscati in his concluding overview of 
the research, the fieldwork at Monte Sirai represented the ‘first identification and systematic 
investigation of a key element in the Phoenician and Punic penetration of inland Sardinia’ 
(Moscati 1967: 96). 


Exploring the Punic Countryside 


Barreca’s groundbreaking contribution to the Monte Sirai project and to Phoenician-Punic 
archaeology as a whole was, in the first place, to combine the Sardinian tradition of surface 
collections as pioneered by Taramelli and continued by Lilliu, with the newly acquired 
knowledge of Phoenician and Punic pottery and architecture that resulted from recent 
excavations. This allowed him to distinguish Punic pottery from Roman finds, whereas the 
Sardinian prehistorians who had carried out most surface collections regarded all non- 
prehistoric (reddish) pottery as Roman. In the second place, he then used these fieldwork 
methods ‘to investigate the archaeological nature of the Carthaginian intervention and to define 
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its ways, limits and intensity’ (Barreca 1966: 133). He expanded the scope of his topographical 
explorations from the Monte Sirai plateau first to the coast line of southwest Sardinia (Barreca 
1965), then to the areas situated inland from Sulky and Monte Sirai, in particular the Palmas and 
Cixerri plains (Barreca 1966), and finally to the entire length of the hitherto - in Punic terms - 
practically unknown east coast of Sardinia (Barreca 1967). 

The fieldwork methods of these ‘topographic explorations’ varied with the objectives and 
scope of the campaigns: where the initial investigation of the Monte Sirai plateau consisted of a 
more or less complete survey of the mountain top, the later campaigns were necessarily much 
less intensive, as they dealt with far larger areas. The later explorations were basically limited to 
specific sites, the selection of which was guided by earlier reports of chance finds, topographical 
references by classical authors and focused visits of prominent sites in the landscape, such as 
hilltops and anchorages. The explicit aim of these studies was to identify and to investigate key 
sites like Monte Sirai in order to examine the nature of the Phoenician and Punic rural presence 
in Sardinia (Barreca 1966: 165-66; 1967: 124-25). 

All these topographic campaigns were both hugely successful and methodologically 
revolutionary, and the discovery of a wholly new category of sites opened up an entirely new 
field of studies. Apart from the site of Monte Sirai itself, which with its cemeteries and tophet 
remains comparable to the larger Phoenician-Punic settlements, the most significant outcome of 
the topographic studies was the recording of a large number of small dispersed rural sites that 
were encountered in almost all parts of the south Sardinian landscapes. As Barreca did not fail 
to note, ‘a large number of isolated rural habitation sites that were dispersed throughout the 
countryside must be added [sc. to the already known colonial cities]’ (Barreca 1966: 168). 

As noted by Moscati in his conclusion (see above), Barreca was acutely aware of the historical 
significance of his findings and used them accordingly ‘to draw conclusions about the 
organisation and social and economic conditions of the region’ (Barreca 1966: 168). He 
subsequently elaborated on these ideas in his seminal synthesis of Phoenician and Punic 
Sardinia, in which he characterised Punic rural settlement in Sardinia as ‘capillary’ (Barreca 
1986: 37-38). He used this term to signal both the substantial density and fine-grained 
distribution of Punic rural settlement and its occurrence throughout southern Sardinia, 
including the most isolated inland and mountainous areas, implying that the Carthaginian 
occupation and influence had reached to even the most remote corners of the island. Barreca 
correlated the widespread occurrence of Punic settlement with the arrival of Punic immigrants 
from outside the island and accordingly saw the ‘capillary distribution’ of Punic rural settlement 
as proof of the far-reaching territorial occupation and reorganisation of Sardinia by the 
Carthaginian colonial authorities, as suggested by historical sources (see Chapter 8 for a 
discussion of the historical implications). 

Given the state of knowledge of Punic pottery at the time, however, and the opportunistic 
field methods used, many of Barreca’s actual results must now be called into question, because 
they cannot be regarded as a representative sample of the archaeological record. New pottery 
typologies and chronologies also mean that his classifications of finds and sites are in need of an 
update. Despite these shortcomings, Barreca’s overall representation of the Punic countryside of 
southern Sardinia has remained the commonly accepted view, as is shown by recurrent 
references in the recent literature to ‘substantial numbers of North African coloni’ (Moscati et al. 
1997: 72; see also Bartoloni 2005b: 49-51). Barreca’s lasting influence is perhaps most evident in 
the recent assertion that Punic Sardinia is characterised by ‘the dispersal of Punic people across 
the various reaches of the island’ (Moscati et al. 1997: 73). 

Given the impact of the surveys and the significant historical discussion that has arisen from 
them, it is remarkable that there has been very little follow-up of this topographic fieldwork. A 
short series of topographic studies on the Tunisian Cape Bon peninsula in the late 1960s, in 
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which Barreca participated too, has remained the only project explicitly modelled on the Monte 
Sirai surveys (Acquaro et al. 1973; Barreca and Fantar 1983). 


Recent Topographic Studies 


Even if Barreca’s work has had little direct follow-up, it has had a profound impact on Sardinian 
archaeology, as he created a long-lasting interest in the rural world of Punic Sardinia. His 
influence on the interpretation of the Carthaginian occupation of the island has been no less 
decisive and lasting, as his synthesis of Phoenician and Punic Sardinia (Barreca 1986) has 
become a key point of reference. It includes a lengthy and detailed ‘topographic appendix’ that 
brings together many short reports retrieved from older publications or based on unpublished 
rescue excavations, chance finds and other surface collections (Barreca 1986: 279-325). Similar 
site gazetteers have subsequently been compiled by Raimondo Zucca, who had studied under 
and worked with Barreca and who adopted the same approach to study selected areas assumed 
to represent the territories of the towns of Neapolis (Zucca 1987: 115-47) and Othoca (Nieddu and 
Zucca 1991: 155-66). 

The late 1970s and early 1980s subsequently saw something of a revival of Punic rural 
research, as no less than three topographic studies were carried out in these years. Involved in 
two of these projects was Raimondo Zucca. It is a measure of Barreca’s influence that Zucca not 
only relied exclusively on surface collections for his doctoral research of the Punic-Roman town 
of Neapolis but also paid as much attention to the surrounding countryside of the town as to the 
urban area itself (Figure 7-2). Like Barreca had done for his 1986 synthesis, Zucca carried out 
extensive fieldwork, partly in close collaboration with local amateur archaeologists, and also 
carefully analysed previous notices of finds and sites, scrutinising all relevant literature as well 
as myriad letters and notes kept in the archives of the Soprintendenza. Surface collections 
underlay the whole project, as is most evident from the short site descriptions in the gazetteer or 
‘topographic appendix’ in the resulting book (Zucca 1987: 115-47). These show that most, if not 
all citations found in the literature and archive were cross-checked in the field. 


Figure 7-2. Map of southern Sardinia showing the areas investigated by the projects discussed (1. Sinis (a) and 
northern Campidano (b); 2. Neapolis; 3. Sanluri; 4. Gesturi). 


The fieldwork element similarly represented a key element of the other two projects 
undertaken around the turn of the decade. Named after the modern districts in southern central 
Sardinia they investigated (Figure 7-2), the Sanluri and Gesturi projects were basically 
concerned with an area defined in modern terms that was studied through focused and targeted 
surface collections. The Sanluri project also included a number of excavations. Assisted by local 
amateur archaeologists, professional archaeologists associated with either the university or the 
Soprintendenza (which was directed by Barreca at that time) guided and largely published both 
projects. The Gesturi project in the upper Marmilla area was a diachronic study that took its lead 
directly from Taramelli and his seminal investigation of the giara of Gesturi, focusing as it did on 
the lower giara slopes. In this rolling countryside nuraghi and known other sites were visited, 
more or less systematically explored and standing remains carefully drawn and described (Lilliu 
1985a). The involvement of nine professional and academic archaeologists ensured reliable 
classification and publication of the finds, which included a substantial quantity of Punic 
remains from this inland area (Lilliu 1985b; Zucca 1985). The Sanluri project was similarly 
diachronic but was prompted by, among other things, extensive irrigation works that threatened 
various known sites and thus facilitated excavation. This project, too, focused on known sites 
that were more or less systematically sampled. For the Punic period, the large-scale and 
systematic excavation of the Bidd’e Cresia cemetery provided significant additional evidence. 
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Involvement from various academic specialists, including Barreca and Giovanni Tore, not only 
ensured high-quality documentation of the Punic remains but also resulted in a more general 
interpretation of the rural organisation of this area under Carthaginian rule (Barreca 1982; Paderi 
1982b; Tore 1982). 

Close to Tharros, the Sinis and northern Campidano areas of western central Sardinia have 
been the scene of long-term topographic explorations by Giovanni Tore and Alfonso Stiglitz 
(Figure 7-2). While their studies were initially focused on the excavation of a major site, nuraghe 
S’Uraki, which remained occupied throughout most, if not all of the Phoenician and Punic 
periods (Tore 1986), they soon expanded their interests to the whole area north of the Bay of 
Oristano. Following up information about locally known sites appears to have been the guiding 
principle of their surface collections, in which they collaborated closely with local amateurs and 
authorities in these areas. The frequent interim reports, which Stiglitz continues to draw on in 
his recent work (e.g. 2004), have, however, tended to be rather short on specific details of sites 
and finds (e.g. Tore 1992; Stiglitz 2003; Tore and Stiglitz 2000). Because of the long-term focus on 
one specific area, they have nevertheless documented and published a significant body of 
evidence. 

The most recent topographic study has been carried out in the northern reaches of Sardinia. 
The fieldwork undertaken by Antonio Sanciu in the Olbia basin in the 1990s stands out because 
of the meticulous documentation of the sites and finds investigated. Obviously drawing on the 
pioneering studies by Panedda (see above), this project examined all known sites in the area and 
in addition carried out extensive excavations at two sites (Sanciu 1998: 781-84; Sanciu 1997; see 
below). 

Many more topographical studies have been undertaken throughout Sardinia but have in 
most cases remained unpublished. At the best of times, only the most significant finds have been 
published with basic information on their provenance. A good case in point is the overview of 
sites in the Senorbi area of the Trexenta hills in southeast Sardinia, which shows several 
interesting Punic assemblages from rural contexts that otherwise remain undocumented (Salvi 
and Usai 1990). It does underline the near-exclusive emphasis on finds of most topographic 
studies, which may in fact be regarded as a distinctive feature of the Sardinian tradition. 

A further characteristic element of the Sardinian tradition of topographic studies is the 
involvement of local informants, usually amateur archaeologists: their assistance was already 
appreciated by Taramelli, who was able to draw on an extensive network of people. It has 
remained a notable feature ever since, as is clearly borne out, for instance, by the Gesturi and 
Sanluri projects that were both organised in close collaboration with a local archaeology 
association. A remarkable offspring of this practice is the outstanding work of Gino Artudi and 
Sandro Perra who, with regard to the Punic period in the Terralba district (southern Bay of 
Oristano), have worked with Zucca since the early 1970s and with the Riu Mannu and Terralba 
projects in the last decade. Although their own publications have been restricted to the local 
journal Terralba ieri & oggi, their input in academic publications elsewhere is substantial (Artudi 
and Perra 1994; 1997; Annis et al. 1995; van Dommelen 2003; Zucca 1987; 1991). 

This overview clearly shows that the Sardinian tradition of topographic fieldwork has 
remained a significant feature of Punic archaeology on the island to this day. It also shows, 
however, that it does not include a well-defined methodology for carrying out surface 
collections, as there exist substantial differences between these projects. 


Systematic Surveys 


A new stage in the exploration of the Sardinian countryside began in the late 1980s, when the 
systematic survey techniques that had already revolutionised rural and landscape studies 
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elsewhere in the Mediterranean since the late 1960s, were first used in Sardinia (Alcock and 
Cherry 2004; Chapter 1, ##). The first project to apply these techniques in Sardinia was the 
University of Maryland-Wesleyan University project, which started fieldwork in 1987. The 
principal aim of the project was to investigate ‘the impact of the Roman conquest on the 
settlement pattern’ in two areas of west central Sardinia (Dyson and Rowland 1992: 203). 
Although this implies study of the Punic period, the survey was in the end unable to identify 
Punic remains amidst the Roman finds (Dyson and Rowland 1991: 258-59; 1992: 212). As a 
consequence, the conclusions drawn from this survey ignore both the Punic period and its 
continuity under the Roman Republic and have little to say about the Punic dimensions of later 
forms of social and economic rural organisation. 

As far as Punic archaeology is concerned, therefore, it is only in 1992 that a new phase of 
rural studies was ushered in by two projects that both started fieldwork. Although the Nora and 
Riu Mannu surveys were set up independently from each other, they not only began fieldwork 
in the same year but also shared key characteristics that distinguish them fundamentally from 
previous work on Punic Sardinia. These elements are, first of all, systematic and intensive 
research and collection strategies, and in the second place, interdisciplinary collaboration. The 
first point includes the recognition that so-called off-site finds constitute an integral part of the 
rural archaeological evidence and that their recording requires the adoption of specific 
fieldwork techniques. Secondary features are a diachronic approach and a reliance on large 
research teams with a wide range of specialisations. 

In 1995, two more projects were started in northwest Sardinia, of which the Ager Bosanus 
survey investigated the Punic and Roman periods, while the Sorso survey limited its 
investigations to medieval settlement (Biagini 1998; Milanese 1996). 

Nora The Nora survey carried out fieldwork between 1992 and 2000 in southeastern Sardinia 
with the aim of documenting settlement and land use in the immediate hinterland of the 
colonial settlement of Nora from (late) prehistory to the Middle Ages. It covered a single area of 
about 40 sq km to the west and north of Nora that was subdivided into 40 contiguous squares of 
one sq km each. Given the scale and nature of the local geomorphology, each of these included a 
more or less homogenous block of the land with roughly comparable types of modern land use, 
while the whole research area comprised a range of physical landscapes, varying from coastal 
flats and alluvial deposits in the southern parts to Pleistocene glacis slope deposits and Tertiary 
volcanic cones along the western and northern ends (Figure 7-3; Botto et al. 2000: 255-60; 2003: 
151-54). 

Fieldwork was carried out by small teams who covered each block as comprehensively as 
possible by line-walking individual fields at 10 m intervals. With the direction of the lines 
varying by field, current land use and varying visibility percentages were recorded for later 
calibration purposes. All finds encountered were counted in the field and samples were studied 
in detail. In this way, both on-site and off-site densities of surface remains as well as other 
parameters like site size have been systematically recorded throughout the study area (Botto et 
al. 2003: 154-59). 

In all, some 55,000 finds were collected, among which a maximum of 36 pre-modern sites 
were identified in any one period (Late Bronze Age). For the Punic period, 25-28 discrete 
settlement locations have been recorded (Botto et al. 2003: 155, 106-61; Rendeli 2005: 165-67). 

Riu Mannu The Riu Mannu project undertook annual fieldwork campaigns in west central 
Sardinia between 1992 and 1999 with the aim of investigating human settlement and land use 
from earliest prehistory until the Middle Ages and of exploring the human dimensions of rural 
landscapes. In order to encompass all three major physical landscapes of the region, which are 
the Arborea coastal lowlands, the Campidano plain and the Marmilla hills, the overall study 
area measured nearly 1,200 sq km. Within this region, two key areas were defined at the 
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intersections of the major landscapes. Together, they cover approximately 230 sq km (Figure 7- 
3). These were intensively investigated through a systematic sample of 25 transects that were 
varyingly oriented in accordance with the local landscape. The effectively investigated surface is 
equivalent to 35% of the key areas and 7% of the entire study area (Annis et al. 1995: 135-40; van 
de Velde 2001: 24-26). 

Fieldwork in these transects was based on sampling discrete entities rather than line-walking 
in order to overcome problems of archaeological visibility and representivity. Within a 120 m- 
wide strip stretching the entire length of each transect, all off- and on-site surface finds were 
systematically collected for identification and further study, including fabric analysis of all 
pottery finds. This collection method allowed calculation of detailed density plots and a 
nuanced assessment of on- and off-site find distributions (van de Velde 2001: 30-34). 

In all, the Riu Mannu project investigated 25 transects of varying length, whose surface totals 
approximately 79 sq km. Overall, 10,424 collection points were examined in the field, 2,213 of 
which yielded finds. Altogether, just over 30,000 artefacts were collected, roughly 80% of which 
consist of pottery and about 20% of obsidian. In these transects, 61 major and minor 
concentrations of archaeological finds have been documented, 24 of which were occupied 
during at least part of the Punic period. The bulk of these (17) are situated in the Riu Mannu 
estuary key area (Figure 7-3; van de Velde 2001: 35-36; van Dommelen 2003: 136-38; 146). 

In the wake of the Riu Mannu fieldwork and building on its sampling strategy, additional 
fieldwork has recently been undertaken due north of the Riu Mannu study area, between the 
western slopes of the Monte Arci and the former Sassu lagoon (Figure 7-3). Using conventional 
field-walking techniques, around 15 sq km of transects have been intensively investigated, 
yielding six sites datable to the Punic period. Three of these are situated on the banks of the 
Sassu lagoon, while the other ones are located along the streams that dissect the pediment slopes 
(Bartoloni 2005a: 943). 


Figure 7-3. Map of Sardinia showing the study areas of the four intensive and systematic surveys carried out in 
Sardinia. 


Monte Sirai Since 2001, a new survey project has been ongoing in south Sardinia in the area 
around Monte Sirai. Aiming at a reconstruction of local settlement history in relation to the 
nearby major settlements of Sulky, Monte Sirai and nuraghe Sirai, it focuses on the period from 
the Late Bronze Age to the Roman Republican occupation of Sardinia (Finocchi 2007). The 
northeastern portion of the study area of about 20 sq km is dominated by the Monte Sirai 
plateau, on top of which lies the Phoenician-Punic town of the same name. Nuraghe Sirai is 
situated on its lower east slope, overlooking a fertile valley between the hills and the coast 
(Figure 7-3). 

Fieldwork is intended to cover the entire study area and is carried out by line-walking 
individual fields at 10 m intervals, and recording both on- and off-site finds per field. This is 
effectively the same methodology as that developed by the Nora project. Identification of the 
finds benefits substantially from the extensive knowledge of local pottery production 
throughout the Phoenician and Punic periods acquired in the long-term excavations of 
Sant’ Antioco and Monte Sirai (in particular Bartoloni and Campanella 2000; Campanella 1999). 
After five fieldwork campaigns, 24 substantial ‘sites’ have been identified, fourteen of which 
were occupied in the Phoenician and Punic periods (Finocchi 2005: 77-85; 2007). 

Ager Bosanus Between 1995 and 1996, an archaeological survey was carried out on the 
northern west coast of Sardinia in the vicinity of the town of Magomadas (Figure 7-3). The 
primary aim of the Ager Bosanus project regarded the relationships between the countryside and 
the Roman town of Bosa, situated immediately north of the study area. Given the alleged 
presence of a Punic settlement in the area as suggested by the possibly Punic toponym 
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Magomadas, rural settlement of the Punic period constituted an important secondary goal. The 
study area stretched some seven km inland from the coast, covering a surface of approximately 
10 sq km. his area gradually rises from sea level in the west to the Planargia highlands in the 
east (Biagini 1998: 668-70). 

Fieldwork was carried out in three campaigns at different times of the year by small teams, 
who employed a combination of systematic and topographic methods. Systematic fieldwork, 
presumably through line-walking, concentrated on four transects of various sizes and irregular 
shapes that added up to a surface of about four sq km. The remaining areas were examined in 
topographic fashion by investigating a number of specific places selected for a variety of reasons 
with targeted field visits. In all cases, recording and collection of finds appear to have been 
restricted to on-site contexts only (Biagini 1998: 671-72). In this way, 17 sites were documented, 
twelve of which are situated in the systematically investigated transects. Of these sites, only 
three have yielded evidence for (Late) Punic occupation (Biagini 1998: 673-88). 

This overview clearly demonstrates how much the collection of surface finds has changed 
since Taramelli’s and Barreca’s days and how much more information can be obtained from this 
part of the archaeological record, when systematic and intensive research methods are 
employed. 


Capillary and Rural Settlement Patterns 


Both the Nora and Riu Mannu projects, like the Maryland-Wesleyan survey, were to varying 
degrees explicitly modelled on the survey projects carried out in the Aegean and in mainland 
Italy in the 1970s and 1980s. Their characteristics are consequently consistent with those of 
Mediterranean survey and landscape archaeology in general (Barker 1985; 1991; Cherry 1983; 
2003). 

The systematically collected evidence takes precedence over the topographic information, 
because the latter lacks the representivity of the former. The systematic surveys (the Ager 
Bosanus survey excepted) are also the only ones that have routinely recorded quantitative 
information about their findings, most notably site (or concentration) sizes and find densities. 
They are also the only ones that have consistently recorded off-site distributions, even if so far 
few analyses have been published (see van de Velde 2001: 44-46 for a rare Punic case-study). 

At the same time, the topographic surveys should certainly not be discounted, as the 
tendency to emphasise finds rather than find contexts means that the documentation of the 
former is often of very high quality (e.g. Gesturi project: Lilliu 1985b). Worth noting in this 
regard is that the topographic studies outlined above are by no means the only surface 
collections carried out in Sardinia; they are simply the only projects that have been published as 
such and that have provided at least some basic information about their fieldwork activities. 
Many more Punic finds and sites have been recorded throughout south Sardinia but because 
they have mostly been published only very sketchily their informative value is usually limited. 
It is only in the context of a wider assessment of such reports as realised by Zucca and van 
Dommelen in west central Sardinia that some meaningful information may be gleaned from 
them (Zucca 1987; van Dommelen 1998a). 


Systematic Comparisons 


Looking in detail at the rural settlement patterns recorded by the four systematic surveys, 
several recurrent features can be observed that may be common to rural settlement in most if not 
all of Punic Sardinia. This is in particular the case for its chronology, as the end of 5th century 
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BC was a critical moment in the southern regions: in all three regions investigated by the Nora, 
Riu Mannu and Monte Sirai surveys an exponential and fairly rapid expansion of rural 
settlement has been documented in the decades around the turn of that century. In the Nora 
area, for instance, the number of sites on record jumped from six to 28 (Rendeli 2003: 16-19; 
Botto et al. 2003: 155, 177-80; Figure 7-4). Outside southern Sardinia, however, a different 
development has been demonstrated by the Ager Bosanus and Olbia surveys, which were unable 
to locate any Punic presence predating the 3rd century BC (with the exception of two shrines in 
the Olbia basin: Sanciu 1998: 782-88). It should also be noted that in all three southern study 
areas, a small number of settlements had already been in existence for one or more centuries 
prior to this expansion and that all these early rural sites were situated only a short distance 
from a larger nucleated settlement (i.e. Nora, Neapolis and Monte Sirai). The dates of these first 
rural establishments show somewhat more variation but generally fall between the mid- to late 
7th and mid-6th centuries BC (Botto et al. 2003: 177-80; van Dommelen 2003: 135-36; Finocchi 
2007). The abandonment of all early rural sites in the Monte Sirai district in the course of the 
later 6th century BC underscores the extent to which the succeeding rural settlement patters are 
rooted in the late 5th century BC. 

Even stronger conformity of the rural settlement patterns across Sardinia is evident in the 
final centuries of the Punic period. In all rural areas where Punic-style rural settlements have 
been recorded, basically no changes have been detected until the 1st century BC. In most cases, 
the majority of sites continued to be occupied well into the Imperial period, even if their material 
appearances did conform to Roman standards (Rendeli 2005: 171-79; van Dommelen 2001: 72-80; 
Finocchi 2007; Biagini 1998: 688-93). 


Figure 7-4. Maps of the Nora, Riu Mannu and Monte Sirai survey areas, including transects and other 
subdivisions. 


A further notable and recurrent feature is the association of Punic rural settlement with pre- 
existing nuraghi in inland areas. This is most obvious in the Nora and Riu Mannu study areas 
that encompass both extensive lowland and upland zones. In these regions, a marked contrast 
has been observed between the coastal plain, where rural settlement was all newly established, 
and the interior and upland areas, where finds are generally associated with much older nuraghi. 
While it is difficult to be sure in most cases whether the tower itself or any surrounding huts had 
remained occupied throughout the Iron Age, the quality and quantity of the Punic remains 
generally suggest that the nature of the settlement had in any case changed fundamentally. This 
is illustrated by the evidence from nuraghe Siaxi in the Marmilla hills of west central Sardinia, 
where the Riu Mannu survey has documented the presence of a small Punic house just below 
the nuraghe. The house closely resembles the Punic farmsteads of the coastal lowlands but differs 
from those because of its tight association with the nuraghe, which is too prominent to be 
overlooked (van Dommelen 1998a: 131). 

This observation ties in with another one, namely that in the coastal area single settlements, 
presumably farmsteads, dominate in relatively large numbers or even make up exclusively the 
settlement pattern. Farther inland, especially in the uplands, much smaller numbers of nucleated 
hamlets and villages appear to have been far more numerous. Information on this site category 
is virtually non-existent but some evidence is provided by Riu Mannu finds concentration 21A 
(Sardara) on the southernmost slopes of the Marmilla hills, where erosion had exposed the wall 
bases of the houses. This remarkable state of preservation has allowed the recording of a basic 
plan of part of the site. It shows what appears to have been a cluster of rectangular buildings 
organised along a central road or a long, narrow square. The associated surface pottery suggests 
that an interpretation as a hamlet made up of small houses is the most plausible one. Punic 
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pottery fragments directly associated with some of the walls suggest a 4th-3rd century BC date 
for at least some of the buildings. 

This pattern was first noted by the Riu Mannu survey, for which comparison of the lowland 
and inland zones was a particular point of concern, but it has since also been distinguished in 
the Nora and Monte Sirai areas. For the latter regions, a connection with different economic 
activities (agriculture versus pastoralism and perhaps mining) has been suggested (Figure 7-4; 
van Dommelen 1998b; Botto ef al. 2003: 177-81; Finocchi 2007). The topographic evidence 
provides valuable additional support confirming the validity of these patterns, as the Gesturi 
project has, for instance, only reported nucleated Punic sites associated with a nuraghe (although 
it is admittedly uncertain whether other locations away from nuraghi were investigated by this 
project). 

In addition to these similarities, there also exist substantial differences between the settlement 
patterns of the systematically investigated areas. These regard in particular the quantities of 
imported goods and the organisation of the local settlement patterns in the coastal areas. These 
issues are related and concern the relationships that the inhabitants of these rural settlements 
maintained with each other and with the local towns and colonial cities, in other words, with 
places like Neapolis, Tharros, Nora, Sulky and Monte Sirai (Figure 7-5). Key to this issue is the 
identification of a small number of sites in both the Nora and Monte Sirai areas that are 
substantially larger and that have yielded more fine wares and other imported finds than most 
other rural settlements (Botto et al. 2003: 160-61, 175; Finocchi 2007). Around Nora, for instance, 
more than 80% of all sites measured less than 2,000 sq m, while the remaining five ones covered 
surfaces ranging from 5 to 10,000 sq m.? Taking into account the location of the latter ones well 
away from Nora, apart from one instance situated right on the outskirts of the city, and 
considering the clustering of the smaller sites around the four larger ones, it has been proposed 
that these rural sites were hierarchically organised. In this interpretation, the four larger sites 
fulfilled the role of local central places in the more distant areas of the region through which 
contacts with Nora were channelled (Rendeli 2003: 18-27, graph 7; Botto et al. 2003: 160-63, graph 
2), 

Nothing of this kind has been reported elsewhere in Sardinia for the Punic period. In the 
Terralba lowlands of west central Sardinia, where a large cluster of single rural settlements has 
been investigated in great detail, all the available evidence suggests that, at least during the 
Punic period, there were only minor variations in site size. All sites have, moreover, yielded 
comparatively large quantities of imported items, which does not suggest important differences 
in social or economic status among the farms and their inhabitants. The observation that such 
differences became notable from the 1st century BC onwards, when the settlement pattern 
underwent important changes, confirms the different nature of the Punic-period settlement 
pattern in the Terralba area (van Dommelen 2000; 2003: 144-46; van Dommelen et al. 2006). 


Regional Settlement Patterns Reconsidered 


Looking over the evidence for Punic rural settlement as collected in the past two to three 
decades by both topographic and systematic surveys, two key elements stand out. The first 
point surely has to be that Barreca’s interpretation of the limited information he had available at 
the time has been more than confirmed: in all parts of Punic Sardinia where topographic or 
systematic surveys have been carried out, many small to medium-sized rural sites have been 
encountered. It is therefore no exaggeration to conclude that, despite regional variations in 
chronology and internal organisation, the relevance of Barreca’s term ‘capillary settlement’ has 
been vindicated comprehensively. 
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The systematically collected data even allow us to put a figure to Barreca’s term, as the 
systematic surveys suggest that on average no less than one to two rural sites existed per sq km 
in the (south) Sardinian countryside (Table 1). Because a single figure can never do justice to the 
complexities of settlement patterns, however, this table needs some explanation and 
qualification: for a start, the much higher figures recorded by the Riu Mannu survey can largely 
be attributed to the higher fieldwork intensity of this project achieved by the sampling 
techniques applied (van de Velde 2001: 30-34; Given 2004: 16). Especially in the heavily 
disturbed Nora area, it is very likely that a substantial number of sites have been destroyed by 
modern constructions. The Riu Mannu figures, moreover, include several very small 
concentrations of finds that cannot be regarded as habitation sites but rather represent 
secondary and temporary constructions such as field shelters. Sites of this size are not included 
in the records of the other projects and the Riu Mannu figures may therefore have to be revised 
downward for a more meaningful comparison (Table 1; see van Dommelen 2003: 136-38 for 
details). 


surveys Nora Riu Mannu Monte Sirai Ager Bosanus 
density | 0.4-0.5 2:5 0.7 0.8 
(sites per key areal key area 2 


sq km) 2.8 2.0 


Table 7-1. Settlement densities recorded by the systematic surveys for the Punic period (sites per sq km). Riu 
Mannu key area 1 is the Riu Mannu estuary zone; no. 2 is the Riu Mogoro one. 


Even so, it is very likely that these figures present real differences between different regions. 
This is particularly evident when the influence of different fieldwork techniques is excluded by 
comparing settlement densities within the Riu Mannu area (Table 1). The separate figures for the 
two key areas investigated show a clear discrepancy between the coastal and inland areas that 
matches the differences between the settlement patterns in these zones. If restricted to the 
lowlands of the Terralba district where the settlement concentration is densest, the figure goes 
up even further, as no less than four to five small to medium-sized rural sites have been 
recorded in this area (van Dommelen 2003: 137-38). Such differences do not detract in any way 
from the relevance of Barreca’s term, as they fully confirm the impression of a densely inhabited 
countryside. 

The second point concerns the upper levels of the rural settlement hierarchies. Although the 
available evidence leaves no doubt that the overwhelming majority of rural settlement was 
made up of small to medium-sized sites, these do not present the whole picture. As mentioned 
above, a small number of significantly larger rural sites recorded in the Nora and Monte Sirai 
areas has been interpreted as large farms located at the centre of substantial landholdings. Other 
large rural sites, mostly situated in inland districts, have been interpreted as hamlets or villages. 
In addition to these sites, there exists a further category of large sites that we suggest should also 
be regarded as part of the rural settlement systems. Precisely because of their large size, 
however, these settlements have generally been regarded as urban establishments rather than 
considered in terms of their rural connections. 

This group includes sites like Monte Sirai, Santu Teru (Senorbi) and Neapolis, all of which we 
propose to have functioned as agricultural centres. While the location of these towns in fertile 
agricultural areas has provided a key argument in support of this view, in the cases of Monte 
Sirai and Neapolis the network of small rural sites surrounding these large settlements 
constitutes important additional evidence of their central agricultural function. Other towns for 
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which such a role has been proposed are Pani Loriga, Villamar, San Sperate, Sarcapos, Othoca, 
Cornus and Gurulis (Moscati et al. 1997: 73-77; Stiglitz 2003; 2004). On the basis of the survey 
evidence from their territories, both Nora and Olbia should also be considered as belonging to 
this category; given their location it would seem possible to include Karales and Bithia as well 
(Figure 7-5). 


Figure 7-5. Map of Sardinia showing the location of ‘agricultural centres’. 


On the basis of their location and connections with the surrounding countryside, it appears 
possible to define a distinct category of ‘agricultural centres’ that played a crucial role in rural 
economic organisation and were mostly of substantial size. As the list above readily shows, this 
category includes settlements with very different characteristics, as some were Phoenician 
foundations (Bithia, Nora), not all are situated inland and obvious differences in site size existed. 
The close connections with rural settlement and agricultural organisation, nevertheless, unite 
these places and exclude other ones such as Tharros and Sulcis, as these were poorly situated for 
fulfilling directly an agricultural function. This does not mean, of course, that these major towns 
were not involved indirectly; the locations of Othoca, Neapolis and Monte Sirai suggest that these 
were created for precisely this purpose of connecting the countryside with the more remote 
colonial towns. 

Whether all the settlements included in this category were urban or not has been a matter of 
some debate (Stiglitz 2004: 57-59). This is, however, of limited relevance, as it is the agricultural 
function fulfilled by these settlements in the regional and local settlement systems that concerns 
us. The presence or absence of city walls or public architecture did not impinge on the 
geographical functions of these places and such features may much more profitably be related to 
other aspects. A major problem in this regard is the lack of research on any of these sites that 
were not primary Phoenician foundations. Of these, Monte Sirai remains the only one to have 
been investigated in depth. Elsewhere, cemeteries have been partially excavated (Pani Loriga, 
Santu Teru [Monte Luna]) and at Neapolis and Santu Teru the habitation areas have been 
explored through repeated surface collections (Zucca 1987: 51-62; 2005; Costa and Usai 1990: 39- 
43). Yet, it is only at Neapolis that the settlement area has been systematically investigated and 
that we have some idea of the articulation of the Punic town, in particular the location of 
storage, processing and port facilities (Garau 2007: 299-311). Only general statements can 
therefore be made about the location and articulation of most settlements (see Stiglitz 2004 for a 
full discussion with relevant bibliography). 

A final observation concerns the region that remains conspicuously absent from both 
topographic and surveys accounts, namely the Karales hinterland. While the modern 
development of Cagliari and its suburbs has obviously destroyed much of the evidence, it is 
unfortunate that no attempts have been made to recover any information (see Stiglitz and Tore 
1998: figure 4; Tronchetti 2004: 21-23). 


Punic Rural Settlement Close-Up 


Excavations practically constitute the only method used in Sardinia to investigate archaeological 
sites in depth, as non-destructive methods such as intensive site-surveys and geophysical 
prospection have only begun to be applied systematically in the last few years and aerial 
photography has only occasionally been used for archaeological ends. 

Although the large urban Phoenician-Punic settlements have always been the preferred sites 
of excavation, Punic rural sites were explored as early as 1858 by canon Spano and his 
contemporaries, even if they usually regarded all their finds as Roman (Zucca 1987: 36). The 
Phoenician-Punic nature of these and other sites was first explicitly recognised by Giovanni 
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Patroni in his study of Nora (1904) and it was only with the start of the Monte Sirai project in 
1963 that attention was consciously turned to the countryside of Punic Sardinia. 

Over two dozen fieldwork campaigns at the site of Monte Sirai, most of which took place in 
the last decade, have unearthed large portions of the settlement area since 1963, the two 
cemeteries and the tophet (Bartoloni 2000b: 47-51; Figure 7-6). Initially, the site was interpreted in 
exclusively military terms as a fortified stronghold and observation post for controlling the 
surrounding region, including its mineral deposits and communication routes with the interior 
regions of Sardinia (e.g. Barreca 1986: 79-83, 289-92). The recent excavations, however, which 
have also reviewed and partially redug some of the older trenches, propose to regard the site as 
a primarily agrarian centre, mostly because the alleged military nature of the site has proven 
difficult to uphold on closer inspection. The initial view appears to have been based primarily 
on the strategic location of the site and on the seemingly fortified nature of the so-called mastio 
and the fortifications. What was interpreted as the keep, however, has now been shown to be a 
sanctuary in a pre-existing nuraghe, which gave the construction its massive appearance. The 
defences have turned out to be a rather complex ensemble of walls and houses that were 
constantly modified and probably served defensive purposes for only a limited period of time 
(Moscati et al. 1997: 90-91; Bartoloni 2000b: 53-63). 


Figure 7-6. Aerial view of the Punic settlement area of Monte Sirai (photo S. Finocchio and M. Botto, with thanks 
to the Guardia di Finanza of Cagliari). 


The recent excavations have provided firm evidence that a Phoenician settlement was 
established on the plateau of Monte Sirai around 750 BC, taking advantage of various pre- 
existing Nuragic structures. While the settlement evidence does not show significant changes in 
the 6th century BC, the two cemeteries present unambiguous evidence for a general, if not 
exclusive, shift from cremation to inhumation burials around 525 BC, which involved the 
creation of a new cemetery. The presence of 13 rock-cut chamber tombs has prompted the 
suggestion that the site was perhaps inhabited by as many families. A major transformation of 
Monte Sirai occurred in the early 4th century BC around 370/360 BC, when the settlement area 
was radically reorganised and substantially expanded (Figure 7-6). The entire plateau was 
finally abandoned around 110 BC (Bartoloni 2000b: 39-45, 67-75). 

The importance of the Monte Sirai excavations not only resides in the starting-point it 
provided for rural studies in the 1960s but also derives from the fact that they remain to date the 
only extensive investigations of a rural or agricultural centre in Sardinia. Other types of rural 
sites such as farmsteads, cemeteries and sanctuaries have been excavated in some numbers and 
in this section we present all relevant available evidence, including some previously 
unpublished information that is accordingly given more attention. A brief discussion and 
evaluation of the available data conclude this section. 


Small to Medium-Sized Settlements 


More commonly referred to as ‘farmsteads’, this is by far the most extensively investigated 
category of rural settlement, as no less than nine sites have been excavated at least partially. In 
addition, three more settlements have been explored in depth with intensive surface collections 
and a range of geophysical techniques, bringing the total of sites under this heading to twelve 
(Figure 7-7). 


Figure 7-7. Map of Sardinia showing the locations of rural settlement sites that have been excavated or otherwise 
intensively investigated. 
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S’Imbalconadu Situated in the Olbia basin of northeast Sardinia, this is by far the most 
significant site in this category because of the full and meticulous excavations in 1994-1995 and 
the prompt and exemplary publication (Sanciu 1997). It is situated several km south of Olbia on 
the lower slopes of the foothills bordering the valley (Figure 7-7). The roughly rectangular 
complex measured approximately 30 x 33 m and basically consisted of a large walled courtyard, 
in the middle of which stood a small square building (measuring 8.9 m on each side). Various 
other rooms were built against the southern courtyard wall, where the main entrance was also 
situated (Figure 7-8). The central stone-built structure supported a second storey, presumably 
built in mud-bricks, and represented the habitation area. Numerous tile fragments indicate that 
at least this building sported a roof of ceramic tiles. The courtyard walls were made of mud- 
brick over a base of rough boulders of local granite, as were the rooms at the southern end of the 
yard that were used for storage and various productive activities. The complex was in use for 
only a relatively short period, as it was constructed ex novo shortly after the mid-2nd century BC 
and already abandoned by the end of the first quarter of the 1st century BC. Although it was 
built after the Roman occupation of Sardinia, both the pottery and two Tanit signs demonstrate 
that its inhabitants fully adhered to Punic traditions. 


Figure 7-8. Plan of the rural site at S’'Imbalconadu (after Sanciu 1997: figure 2). 


More than half of the finds consists of fragments of domestic and cooking wares, mostly 
locally produced but belonging to Punic types. Counted as individual objects (MNI), amphorae 
represent less than 20% of the finds and two-thirds are imported Dressel 1 types. A minority are 
locally produced and belong to the Punic Bartoloni D10 type. Noteworthy is the considerable 
percentage (about 40%) of imported fine wares that largely consist of Campanian and central 
Italian Black Gloss wares (Sanciu 1997: 137-53). Other finds include roof and floor tiles, two 
stones with a Tanit sign both unfortunately found out of context, various metal and stone objects 
as well as animal bones. 

Monte Sirai On the flat summit of this table mountain in southeast Sardinia, at a short 
distance from the Punic rural centre on the same plateau, a single settlement site was partially 
excavated in 1965 and published in the third Monte Sirai report (Amadasi 1966; Figure 7-7). 
Because the rough stone foundations of the complex were only superficially buried and mostly 
already visible after clearing macchia overgrowth, the site was explored by digging along the 
walls in order to record the plan of the building and its annexes without fully excavating the 
whole area of about 1,500 sq m. The site plan (Figure 7-9) shows an L-shaped block of seven 
rooms of more or less similar size (3-4 x 6 m) facing onto presumably what was an inner 
courtyard of about 15 x 15 m. On two sides (north and east) this complex was surrounded by a 
second and much larger outer courtyard (ca. 25 x 40 m) that was also walled. All walls were 
constructed of roughly hewn local stones. Preservation of several sections of the walls up to 65 
cm suggests that the complex was largely stone-built with upper parts of wattle and daub or 
mud (pisé). As the walls delimiting the inner courtyard are as wide as 60-70 cm, it is not unlikely 
that the upper courses of these walls in particular were made of compacted mud (Amadasi 1966: 
96-97). There is no mention of roof tiles in the report, so the block of rooms may have been 
covered with timber and brushwood or even mud. 


Figure 7-9. Plan of the rural site at Monte Sirai (after Amadasi 1966: figure 9). 


Only a limited selection of the finds have been reported and these support the excavator’s 
proposal to date this complex to a period between the mid- or late 3rd century BC and the late 
2nd or early 1st century BC. No stratigraphic information appears to have been recorded. This 
selection largely consists of domestic and table wares, with the latter including various imported 
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items such as Campanian Black Gloss. The few amphorae presented are mostly of Sardinian 
Punic type but also include one Graeco-Italic fragment (Amadasi 1966: plate 47.2). 

Sedda sa Caudeba On this hilltop in the Marmilla of south central Sardinia (Collinas: Figure 
7-7), a Punic house and a small cemetery were partially excavated in the early 1980s in the wake 
of more systematic excavations in two Bronze Age barrows on the same hilltop. Unlike the 
latter, the house and burials were never published (Mureddu and Murru 2000: 21).? The house 
was never properly excavated either, but repeated clearing of overgrowth and shallow topsoil 
nevertheless resulted in exposing the outline of a two-roomed building of about ten by four m, 
which was possibly flanked by a porch on one side (Figure 7-10). Of the walls, only a single row 
of rough local stones has been preserved. There are no indications of how the upper part would 
have been constructed but the narrow line of stone would suggest the use of mud-bricks. Tile 
fragments indicate that the roof was covered with ceramic tiles. 


Figure 7-10. Plan of the hilltop of Sedda sa Caudeba showing the Punic house (1) and cemetery (2) as well as the 
two Bronze Age barrows (A-B). 


All finds preserved were collected out of context. They nevertheless make up a reasonably 
coherent collection dominated by Punic amphorae, tile fragments and various types of domestic 
wares. The amphorae are mostly products from the Neapolis-Riu Mannu estuary area, although 
they also include several imported Graeco-Italic and Dressel 1 fragments. There are only a few 
fine ware fragments (mostly Campanian Black Gloss). Chronologically, these finds suggest 
occupation of this site between the early 3rd and the 1st century BC, although occasional African 
Red Slip and later amphora fragments may indicate continued use of the hilltop (van Dommelen 
2007: 61-64). 

Sa Tanca ‘e sa Mura This site is situated on a low hill close to the Temo river in northwest 
Sardinia (Monteleone Roccadoria: Figure 7-7). It is dominated by a single-tower nuraghe, 
alongside which a medium-sized farmstead was excavated in the 1980s (Rivo 1985; Madau 
1997). With the nuraghe incorporated in the southwest corner, the complex measures about 50 x 
40 m (Figure 7-11). It consists of a large inner courtyard (ca. 10 x 25 m) with a series of rooms 
along each long side of the courtyard. The nature of these spaces is unclear. 


Figure 7-11. Plan of the farmstead and nuraghe at Sa Tanca ‘e sa Mura (after Madau 1997: 142). 


While sporadic finds suggest an initial construction in the (late) 4th century BC, the core of 
the building was constructed around the mid-3rd century BC. It was extended at its northern 
end early in the 2nd century BC and remained in use until the mid- to late Ist century BC. The 
finds consist primarily of domestic and cooking wares of Punic types and a large amount of 
Punic amphorae (Manca di Mores 1988). Imported table wares (central Italian and Campanian 
Black Gloss and thin-walled wares) are well represented. 

Serra Elveghes Trial trenches dug in the mid-1990s revealed no less than three roughly 
contemporary buildings in the southwestern foothills of the Olbia basin in northeast Sardinia, 
just a few km west of S’Imbalconadu (Figure 7-7). The three constructions recorded are 
separated from each other by no more than 2-300 m (Sanciu 1998: 781-87). Building I, in an area 
also called ‘Sa Liorra’, shows a rectangular plan and carefully finished stone walls of which 
various rows of hewn stone have been preserved. The few finds published include possibly 
North African Punic amphorae and Italic Red Slip ware, which suggest a chronology between 
the 2nd century BC and the end of the 1st century AD. Building II consists of at least two rooms 
and was possibly flanked by a porch. Full excavation of one of the rooms (5 x 3.5 m) brought to 
light carefully constructed walls of irregular boulders embedded in mud. The room boasted a 
carefully finished granite threshold and a cocciopesto floor. Fragments of Campanian Black Gloss 
table ware and late Punic and Dressel 1 amphorae suggest the building was occupied for only a 
short time from the mid-2nd until the early 1st century BC, when it was destroyed by fire and 
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abandoned. Building III is substantially larger than the others and consists of a rectangular 
construction of 10 x 8 m that was in use from 4th century BC until the mid-2nd century AD. The 
finds published include Attic and Campanian Black Gloss and Italic Red Slip table wares as well 
as Punic and Dressel 1 amphorae. The presence of a Punic incense burner and three fragments of 
figurines led the excavator to propose a ritual function for this building (Sanciu 1998: 781-87). 

S’Abba Druche Situated north of Bosa on the northern west coast of Sardinia, this area offers 
well-sheltered fields just above the shore along the lower course of a small stream (Figure 7-7). A 
large area of about 4.5 ha was explored in the early 1990s, which revealed a large building 
complex (ca. 2500 sq m) on the higher ground and downstream towards the sea a so-called 
‘industrial area’ that covers another 700 sq m (Satta 1994; 1996). Partial excavation of the former 
has brought to light a number of square rooms that appear to be lined up alongside what might 
be a courtyard. All existing walls were built of rough local stones and some of the rooms were 
paved. It is unclear at present whether they made up a single large building or represent a 
cluster of smaller ones. The complex was built over an earlier multi-towered nuraghe surrounded 
by various circular huts. The ‘industrial area’ is made up of three sets of two adjacent connected 
basins that have been cut into the bedrock. A shallow channel runs around each set and 
postholes suggest a timber structure covering the basins. The whole area is enclosed by carefully 
built walls, with a large gate opening over a rock-cut threshold to the seaside. The excavator has 
suggested that the area was set up to clean and cure skins for the production of leather (Satta 
1994: 955-58). 

A limited selection of finds from the main complex and the burials demonstrates that the site 
was certainly occupied throughout the 2nd and 1st centuries BC. A few other fragments might 
indicate an earlier 4th or 3rd century BC presence but they could also be related to the Nuragic 
(LBA-IA) occupation of the site. 

Tres Bias Situated in the hills southeast of Bosa (Tinnura: Figure 7-7), excavation in the 
village surrounding this nuraghe has yielded comparable, if scant, stratified evidence of a Punic- 
period building that was constructed on top of the Nuragic houses. While the limited extent of 
the excavation precludes any statements about the nature of the building, the associated finds 
suggest a 3rd century BC date, possibly quite early (Madau 1994; Logias and Madau 1998). 

Marfudi Dominated by the steep cliffs of the giara table mountain, at the foot of which it is 
situated, this site overlooks most of the Marmilla hills and the wide Flumini Mannu valley to the 
south (Barumini: Figure 7-7). In 1940, six trenches were dug at a short distance from the single- 
tower nuraghe that marks this location and confirmed the presence of a large settlement 
surrounding the nuraghe on three sides (north, east and south) that had been occupied from the 
earlier part of the Late Bronze Age until the Roman period (Lilliu 1946). At a mere 20 m from the 
tower, a single more or less square house was unearthed in its entirety. It measured 6.70/6.95 x 
6.55 m externally and was articulated in four rooms, the two back ones of which were situated at 
a ca. 50 cm higher level than the front ones (Figure 7-12). The walls were stone-built of large 
basalt blocks that had probably been taken from the nuraghe and cemented with mud. The house 
was covered with ceramic roof tiles (Lilliu and Zucca 1988: 16). 


Figure 7-12. Plan of the house outside nuraghe Marfudi (after Lilliu and Zucca 1988: figure 4). 


Although two distinct floor levels were distinguished, the few finds mentioned in the report 
have not been associated with any of these in particular but have merely been used to support a 
generic chronology from the 2nd century BC to the 1st century AD (Lilliu and Zucca 1988: 16- 
17). It is unclear to what extent this house is representative of the wider settlement, where 4th 
and 3rd century BC finds have been recorded. 

Terralba Topographic studies and the systematic analyses of the Riu Mannu survey have 
demonstrated the existence of a remarkably dense cluster of Punic and later Roman farms on a 
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large sandy ridge between the lower courses of the Riu Mannu and Riu Mogoro in west central 
Sardinia (Terralba: Figure 7-7). In the wake of these studies, eight sites dating to the Punic 
period have been investigated in depth with intensive surface and geophysical surveys between 
2003 and 2005 (van Dommelen 2003; van Dommelen and Sharpe 2004). Grid-based quantitative 
surface collections, electrical resistivity and magnetic geophysical prospections and ceramic 
fabric analyses have been combined to produce detailed analyses of both the structural building 
remains and the portable finds of the sites. 


Figure 7-13. Combined plot of the geophysical (magnetic) anomalies and distribution of surface pottery at site 
TAOO at Serra Erbutzu (Terralba). 


As the fieldwork results and finds are still being studied, only two of the sites have been 
reported in some detail in preliminary reports (van Dommelen et al. 2006; 2007; 2008; van 
Dommelen and Sharpe 2004). Given the combined presence of large numbers of domestic 
pottery, including kitchen wares, and storage containers (amphorae), both site TAO3 at Truncu “e 
Molas and TAOO at nearby Serra Erbutzu have been interpreted as permanently inhabited 
farmsteads. The geophysical evidence suggests that both sites consisted of a number of rooms 
clustered along or around a courtyard. This is particularly clear in the case of the building at 
Serra Erbutzu, where a number of rooms appear to have lined a rectangular courtyard (Figure 7- 
13). As shown by the distribution of the surface finds and the extent of the geophysical 
anomalies, this site was substantially smaller (500 sq m) than the one at Truncu ‘e Molas (1200 sq 
m), where the complexity of the geophysical anomalies obscures the details of the layout. It has 
also provided stratigraphical evidence that the site was first established at the very end of the 
5th century BC (van Dommelen 2006: 163-68).4 

Together, these excavations suggests a broadly similar picture of a Punic countryside with 
scattered modest buildings made of mud walls and mostly covered with tiled roofs. Courtyards 
are a common element, too, but the way in which they were incorporated in the building as a 
whole appears to have varied. This selection is far from representative, however, and 
significantly does not provide information on the larger site categories of villages and large 
farms or estates. It nevertheless offers important stratigraphical confirmation for the 
chronological indications proposed by the survey projects and topographical studies, even if 
these sites mostly cover the later Punic period. They particularly document the continuity of 
Punic traditions during the late 3rd and 2nd centuries BC when Sardinia was under Roman rule. 


Cemeteries 


Cemeteries are well represented among the rural evidence and a high portion of the sites known 
has been excavated at least in part. If we leave aside isolated burials that have merely been 
reported as accidental finds or following clandestine excavations (e.g. Stiglitz 2002), two major 
groups can be distinguished. Best represented and best documented are the cemeteries 
associated with the so-called rural centres, as no less than nine of these have been excavated to 
some extent (Stiglitz 2004: 77-81). Elsewhere, ten more rural cemeteries have been excavated 
partially (Figure 7-14). All but two of the latter represent large burial grounds with many dozens 
of depositions, which also all remained in use for a long time, usually well into the Roman 
Imperial period. The two exceptions are situated in the Marmilla hills (Figure 7-15, nos. 15-16); 
both comprised fewer than a dozen burials (Paderi 1982a; 1982b; Cossu and Garau 2003a; 2003b; 
Salvi 2005; Zucca 1987: 116; Badas et al. 1988: 23; van Dommelen 1998a: 254; Manca di Mores 
1997). 
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Figure 7-14. Map of Sardinia showing the location of rural cemeteries on record (stars indicate those associated 
with a rural centre). 


This distinction is not merely a simple classification based on location but actually reflects a 
very real and crucial difference in funerary traditions between these cemeteries: whereas the 
burial grounds associated with a rural centre are dominated by rock-cut and sometimes built 
chamber tombs, the other rural cemeteries are exclusively made up of fairly simple trench 
graves. Overall, inhumation is by far the most prominent burial custom adopted but cremation 
burials have nevertheless also been reported from most cemeteries in some numbers (e.g. Su 
Fraigu, burials 1, 17, 18, etc.; Bartoloni 2000b: 67-77). 

The distinction is not an absolute one, however, as trench graves are present in most ‘town 
cemeteries’, too, and in several instances trench graves actually make up the bulk of the burials 
(Othoca, San Sperate). In Neapolis and Bithia, the cemeteries even present trench burials alone, 
which is no doubt largely due to the absence of rock outcrops in the immediate surroundings of 
these places. The distinction, nevertheless, consistently applies in the other direction, as not a 
single chamber tomb has been attested in any of the other rural cemeteries. Moreover, several 
variations of the trench graves exist and their distribution does not appear to be random (Figure 
7-15). The most basic form simply consists of a trench, in which the body and a few grave goods 
were deposited directly in the soil. In some cases, a wooden coffin appears to have been used 
and there are also a few instances on record in which the trench had been lined with stone slabs 
or even irregular small stones (e.g. Su Fraigu, burial 41 and Bidd’e Cresia, burial 78A). In 
another variant, dubbed ‘pseudo chamber’, the trench was much wider than the body, which 
was deposited in a narrow and deeper dugout in the middle. Grave goods were arranged on the 
‘upper’ spaces around the ‘inner trench’, which in some instances had been covered and/or lined 
with stone slabs (Paderi 1982b: 49-50). 


Figure 7-15. Examples of the four main funerary traditions in rural Sardinia: A: rock-cut chamber tombs from 
Monte Luna (Senorbi: Costa and Usai 1990: 45); B: simple trench burial from Sedda sa Caudeba 
(Collinas: photo courtesy R. Forresu); C: amphora burial from Bidd’e Cresia (Sanluri: Paderi 1982b: 
plate 31); D: jar burial from Cantaru Ena (Florinas: Manca di Mores 1997: 150). 


A very common version of the trench burials attested in nearly all cemeteries is the so-called 
enchytrismos burial in an amphora. In many cases, it is children who have been buried in this 
way - in Su Fraigu, only children were buried like this - but there are nevertheless several adult 
amphora burials known, too (e.g. Bidd’e Cresia). An unusual version of these burials uses large 
jars and has so far only been recorded in northwest Sardinia (Manca di Mores 1997). 

The grave goods generally consist of only a few items and many burials, especially trench 
graves, have none. Two major categories of grave goods can be distinguished, namely small 
personal items such as jewellery, amulets and coins, and pottery, among which open shapes like 
bowls, cups and plates dominate. Small table jars are also not infrequent. All types of grave 
goods have in principle been found in all types of burials, although the stone-lined and ‘pseudo- 
chamber’ trench graves and the chamber tombs tend to contain more items. 


Cult Sites 


So-called ‘ritual sites’, in the widest sense of the term but excluding cemeteries, are only 
represented by the topographic and excavated evidence. A basic feature shared by all sites on 
record is the absence of any architectural elaboration. The available evidence suggests that most 
sites either had no built structures at all or reused a pre-existing space, in most instances that of 
an abandoned nuraghe. The only exception is the Punic temple at Antas, which dates to the 5th 
century BC and which has yielded the only rural example of a more elaborate and purpose-built 
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cult building. This site, however, is exceptional in more than one or two respects (see below) and 
therefore does not detract from the above general observations. 

The most distinctive group of rural cult sites comprises those that took advantage of the space 
offered by abandoned nuraghi (Figure 7-16). The shrine installed in the courtyard of nuraghe 
Genna Maria of Villanovaforru stands out because of its detailed publication, which shows that 
these ritual activities first began in the later 4th century BC, when the nuraghe and the 
surrounding village had long been abandoned. While a dozen or so items are associated with 
the so-called Punic Demeter cult (ceramic kernophoros and plain incense burners, silver ears of 
grain and a ceramic piglet: Garbati 2003), many hundreds of oil-lamps and coins that had been 
stored in the main tower show that other rituals played a far more prominent role in the shrine. 
Large amounts of burnt bone and extensive traces of fire on one of the courtyard walls 
demonstrate the importance of burning cuts of meat (Badas et al. 1988; Lilliu 1988; 1993). Nuraghe 
Lugherras of Paulilatino, excavated by Taramelli in 1906, has yielded a similar context, albeit 
one in which the top (first) floor of the main tower provided the main ritual space, while the 
corresponding room on the ground floor served as storage space for the offerings. These 
included most notably a large number (731) of ceramic kernophoros statuettes (only a few of 
which were used as incense burners) as well an unspecified number of coins and oil-lamps 
along with much ash and presumably burnt bone (Regoli 1991). A slightly different but highly 
significant case is that of nuraghe Su Mulinu, where a Punic shrine with characteristics similar to 
those of Genna Maria and Lugherras has been found in the lower room of one of the major 
towers. The difference is that this room had already been used as a shrine in the Iron Age (9th- 
8th centuries BC) and that the rituals performed in that period included a substantial number of 
oil-lamps (Ugas and Paderi 1990). While the excavators exclude continuous use of the ritual 
area, the significance of the site is that it attests the local precolonial roots of the rituals involving 
oil-lamps (van Dommelen 1998a: 153-54). Another interesting variant on this theme is 
represented by two sites where a natural cave was used as a cult place. Although few details 
have been published, it is significant that large numbers of Punic oil-lamps have been reported 
from both caves. While the Su Mannau cave remains entirely unpublished, the Grotta del Papa 
has yielded at least one Demeter figurine (Pala 1990; Tore et al. 1992; Pirredda 1994; Garbati 
2003; Stiglitz 2005; Figure 7-16). 


Figure 7-16. Map of Sardinia showing the location of Punic rural cult sites on record (not shown is the Grotta 
del Papa, situated on the island of Tavolara, off Olbia in northeast Sardinia). 


Cult sites without architectural remains are poorly documented and usually only known 
from ritual deposits (favissae). While it is of course possible that some of these sites were only 
defined by natural or other pre-existing features like a prehistoric well, two carefully 
investigated instances suggest the existence of a rectangular enclosure delimited by (low?) walls. 
At the site of Cuccuru s’Arriu (Cabras: Figure 7-16), an enclosure of about three by five m has 
been documented that was constructed of upright stone slabs of up to one m high (Giorgetti 
1982). At Pauli Zorca (Terralba: Figure 7-16), geophysical prospection has revealed a large 
rectangular structure of up to ten by fifteen m (van Dommelen and Sharpe 2004: figure 7). The 
numerous statuettes found point to a healing cult (Zucca et al. 2005: 162). Given the level of 
documentation of most other sites, it seems plausible that most, if not all, of these sites were 
defined by similarly simple constructions. This holds in particular for the site at Strumpu Bagoi 
(Narcao: Figure 7-16), where a number of altars have been excavated but where their 
relationship with a nearby Nuragic well and a later Roman temple building remains unclear 
(Barreca 1984). 

Many of these rural cult sites are only known from a favissa. A significant number, moreover, 
is associated with natural springs and pre-existing prehistoric wells, most of which had been 
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part of Late Bronze and Iron Age Nuragic well sanctuaries. The numerous figurines encountered 
at many of these sites like Cuccuru s’Arriu, Sa Mitza Salamu (Dolianova), Su Campu ‘e sa Domu 
(Carbonia), Neapolis (Guspini) and Orri (Terralba) suggest that healing rituals were the main 
features of these cult sites (Salvi 1990; 1993; Bartoloni 2000a; Zucca 1987; Moscati and Zucca 
1989; Zucca et al. 2005: 162; Figure 7-16). The absence of a spring or well sanctuary at the Neapolis 
cult site might perhaps be explained by its location at the edge of the Santa Maria lagoon, which 
gives the site a ‘watery’ association after all. 

The site at Antas (Fluminimaggiore: Figure 7-16) is probably the one most widely known but 
it is also the most exceptional one. While the presence of a square enclosure groups it with that 
category of rural sites, the presence of an actual cult building from the very start sets this site 
apart, as does its early establishment in the 5th century BC. The presence of inscriptions, 
including several ones mentioning officials from Cagliari and Sulcis, confirms that the 
significance of this ritual site goes well beyond the local area (Antas 1969; Zucca 1989; Esposito 
2000). 

Beyond the details provided by these excavations, the lack of systematically collected 
evidence makes it difficult to evaluate the representivity or otherwise of all of the excavated sites 
and their characteristics. It is nevertheless evident that very few of these farms, cemeteries or 
cult sites predated the 4th century BC and that new ones were established throughout the 
following periods, including that of Roman Republican rule. Since these dates coincide rather 
well with those of the rural sites proposed by the systematic surveys on the basis of their surface 
collections, they confirm the broad chronological framework of the rural settlement patterns and 
developments. Moreover, it seems a safe assumption that these ritual sites constituted an 
integral feature of the rural settlement patterns of Punic Sardinia. 


Continuity and Change in the Countryside 


When the majority of farmsteads, agricultural centres, cemeteries and cult sites were established 
in the Sardinian countryside of the late 5th and 4th centuries BC, they were not built in empty 
landscapes. As is already abundantly clear from the foregoing descriptions, many of these sites 
were established in close association with or even actively remodelled pre-existing prehistoric, 
i.e. Nuragic constructions. Nuraghi, well-sanctuaries and villages were all used in a variety of 
ways for both settlement and other purposes in the Punic period. 

Roman reuse of nuraghi has long been recognised and an island-wide inventory has tabulated 
no less than 530 entries (Rowland 1988: 766, 780; Lilliu 1990; Pala 1990). Punic phases in nuraghi 
and other Nuragic sites have on the contrary only in recent years begun to be recognised and 
recorded (e.g. Balmuth and Phillips 1986; Tronchetti 1994: 111-16). As is now increasingly 
acknowledged and documented, there are many instances of prehistoric buildings that either 
remained inhabited or were reoccupied in the Punic period (Blake 1998: 62-63; van Dommelen 
1998b: 598-600). A distinction must be made in this respect, moreover, between straightforward 
reuse of existing Nuragic constructions and the association of Punic-style buildings with 
prehistoric ones: the latter group has already been discussed in the previous section where it is 
represented by the sites of Sedda sa Caudeba, Sa Tanca ‘e sa Mura, Tres Bias, S’Abba Druche 
and Marfudi (Figure 7-17). Even if not all of the prehistoric constructions involved are 
settlements, the Punic buildings constructed at these places are in many respects similar to those 
built in previously pristine locations. 

In those instances where the nuraghe or, as is more often the case, the Nuragic village 
remained occupied or was reoccupied, there are few indications as yet that the buildings were 
reconstructed. Portable Punic material culture is in fact the only element that distinguishes these 
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occupation phases from the earlier Nuragic ones, while in the absence of detailed studies, it 
remains unclear to what extent these assemblages differ from those found in Punic rural 
buildings. An interesting situation was brought to light in nuraghe Ortu Comidu (Sanluri) on the 
northeastern edge of the central Campidano (Figure 7-17), where in one of the minor towers a 
floor of red ceramic tiles was laid, while the structure itself remained intact (Balmuth and 
Phillips 1986: 383). 

The best documented instances are those of the two nearby nuraghi Duos Nuraghes and 
Toscono in central Sardinia (Borore: Figure 7-17), which have both yielded unambiguous 
stratigraphic evidence of an abandonment phase between the later Iron Age settlement and 
Punic reoccupation of the tower and several houses in the village in the 3rd-2nd century BC 
(Webster et al. 1987: 20-23; Webster 2001: 106-16). Nuraghe Losa (Abbasanta: Figure 7-17), 
situated farther south, similarly appears to have remained abandoned for several centuries 
before it was reoccupied in the Punic period (late 4th century BC: Tronchetti 1994: 111-16). Much 
farther to the south, in the Marmilla hills, nuraghe Pinn’e Maiolu (Villanovaforru: Figure 7-17) 
was by contrast never abandoned, as is evident from the 7th and 6th century BC Phoenician 
finds in late Iron Age contexts and abundant, if unstratified, Punic finds dating to the 4th 
century BC and later (Locci 2001; 2008). Closer to Tharros, on the edge of the northern 
Campidano plain, nuraghe Santa Barbara (Villanova Truschedu: Figure 7-17) similarly seems to 
have remained continuously occupied, as is suggested by a collection of 5th century BC imports 
and plentiful later Punic materials (Tronchetti 1995b: 159-62). 


Figure 7-17. Map of Sardinia showing nuraghi where Punic (re)occupation of the tower(s) or surrounding village 
has been documented by excavation. 


In many other cases, however, the evidence is somewhat ambiguous, although it would 
appear that especially the larger nuraghi like Su Nuraxi (Barumini) and Santu Antine (Torralba) 
were never entirely abandoned (Figure 7-17: Lilliu and Zucca 1988: 60-63; Madau 1988; Rowland 
1992: 480-81). In all cases, it was only from the mid- to late 4th century BC that Punic material 
culture became dominant. 

While it may be evident that these sites differed substantially from the mud brick-built and 
roof-tiled farmsteads discussed earlier, they were nevertheless just as much part of the Punic 
rural landscape as their more conventional counterparts. As analyses of the pottery assemblages 
of nuraghi Losa and Santa Barbara demonstrate, their inhabitants had no less access to the Punic 
exchange networks that centred on the major coastal cities, while the botanical evidence of Duos 
Nuraghes shows that agriculture was a major economic activity in these settlements 
(Wetterstrom 1987; Tronchetti 1995b: 162; Webster 2001: 128). 

These sites also raise in a very immediate way the issue of the indigenous inhabitants of 
Sardinia and their role in Punic Sardinia. Most archaeologists and historians have tended to 
accept the classical sources that Carthage thoroughly reorganized the Sardinian countryside and 
that the indigenous Sardinians were forced either to leave to northern Sardinia, if not to 
disappear from the island altogether, or to adapt to the new circumstances and to adopt Punic 
traditions. The archaeological evidence, however, suggests a rather different picture, in which 
there are substantial continuities amidst the equally notable and undeniable changes. 


Peasant Landscapes 


Despite the obvious and numerous differences, uncertainties and gaps in the evidence that has 
emerged from four decades of collecting surface finds and excavating trenches in the Sardinian 
countryside, the information outlined in this chapter provides a solid basis for an archaeological 
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assessment of the economic and social contexts in which people lived and worked in the 
countryside of Punic Sardinia. 


Agrarian Production 


Direct archaeological evidence of agricultural production and land use is limited, as very few 
agricultural tools have been encountered during the excavations of the smaller rural sites. At 
Monte Sirai, a number of tools have been encountered, such as an iron sickle, a hoe, various 
whetstones and quern-stones (Bartoloni 2000b: 62; Bernardini et al. 2001: 39-45). The most recent 
excavations of the farmstead at Truncu ‘e Molas (Terralba; see above, note 4) have added two 
iron-made relatively small sickles of a type associated with vine pruning (the so-called falx 
arboria), as well as part of a saw blade. While the relatively small saddle-shaped quern-stones are 
common finds at many rural sites, large-scale agricultural equipment like olive or grape presses 
or millstones from Punic contexts are extremely rare, although they are well known for the 
Roman period (Sanciu 1997: 56-57; Williams-Thorpe and Thorpe 1989). One exception is 
represented by three millstone fragments from Monte Sirai that preserve both the top (catillus) 
and bottom (meta) parts. They closely match millstones found in Carthage and may similarly be 
dated to the first half of the 2nd century BC (Lancel 1982: 93-103). All fragments are made from 
granite, which suggests that they may be regional products. Each millstone was also found in a 
separate room, which appears to have been dedicated specifically to food processing and other 
productive activities (Barreca and Bondi 1980; Bartoloni 2000b: 61; Campanella 2003: 118). 
Another exception are two rectangular basins for storing liquids encountered at Truncu ‘e Molas 
(Terralba): they had been sunk into the ground and have provisionally been interpreted as the 
lower receptacles of a double wine press of the type known from Alt de Benimaquia (Denia, 
Valencia) and Las Cumbres (Cadiz, Andalusia). 

Environmental and botanical analyses are few and far between in Sardinia and only two brief 
reports provide relevant data for the Punic period. Analysis of excavated sediments of Punic- 
period layers in the nuraghi of Ortu Comidu in the central Campidano and of Duos Nuraghes in 
the western central uplands has shown that naked wheat was the most common crop 
(Wetterstrom 1986; 1987). The weed evidence from Duos Nuraghes, moreover, suggests that 
new land management practices with longer fallow periods may have been introduced in the 
Punic or early Roman period (Bakels 2002: 5-6). There is also evidence of cultivated grapevines, 
which have now also been attested at Truncu ‘e Molas (Terralba) (Wetterstrom 1986; Webster 
2001: 128; Bakels 2002: 5-6). A study of seeds and pollen from Tharros has added little directly 
relevant information, because of poor conservation and, in particular, the absence of agricultural 
land in the immediate vicinity of the San Marco peninsula (Acquaro et al. 2001). Analysis of 
burnt wood fragments from both the settlement and the tophet has in fact shown that locally 
available macchia bushes were mostly used (Nisbet 1979; Acquaro et al. 2001: 48). A preliminary 
study of the lowlands north of Tharros has so far failed to yield well-dated evidence (Palmieri 
and Lentini 1994; Lentini 1995). 

Faunal evidence is just as scarce, limited as it is to just two Punic rural sites. The bones from 
the farm at S’Imbalconadu in northeast Sardinia have been published most comprehensively but 
they are poorly preserved (Manconi 1997). Within the limits of the resulting small and probably 
biased sample that may be dated to the turn of the 2nd to 1st century BC, it is nevertheless clear 
that sheep dominated the live-stock held at the farm. Both these animals and a smaller number 
of pigs were kept for meat consumption, as is shown by both the young age of animals 
slaughtered and the bone fragments discarded. There was also a small percentage of cattle, both 
of adult and young age, which suggests that some oxen were probably used for traction, 
including ploughing. Other animals attested are dogs and deer. 
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The late Punic layers of nuraghe Duos Nuraghes in central Sardinia have yielded a large 
faunal assemblage, although poor preservation made it impossible to identify about three- 
quarters of it. As there are no 4th and 3rd century BC layers at this site, all the evidence must be 
dated to the 2nd and 1st centuries BC. As at S’Imbalconadu, the remains of sheep, including 
probably some goats, dominate the assemblage at just over 50% but unlike at that site, at Duos 
Nuraghes cattle account for up to a third of the identified fragments, with the remainder made 
up by pig (15%), deer (5%) and various small animals. The somewhat limited indications for 
butchering patterns suggest that pigs were kept for meat and sheep for both meat but instead 
seem products as well as perhaps wool. Cattle do not appear to have been kept for meat and 
appear to have been used for both traction and diary products. As their relatively large number 
compares interestingly to an even larger percentage of cattle in the Iron Age, it is not impossible 
that the inhabitants of Duos Nuraghes maintained a local tradition in doing so (Webster 1987). 

A very different picture has recently emerged from nuraghe Sirai in southern Sardinia, where 
a Phoenician building had been constructed against the outer wall of Nuragic complex, which is 
itself situated on the lower slopes of the Monte Sirai plateau (Perra 2001; 2008). At this site, pig 
made up more than a third of the faunal assemblage, besides large amounts of sheep and goat. 
Cattle are absent and a large variety of game, ranging from ducks and foxes to wild boar and 
deer are present. The latter are particularly prominent, as they constitute a third of the entire 
collection. The stark contrast with the other two sites may largely be explained by the fact that 
the Phoenician site is much earlier (7th century BC) and was part of a very different landscape in 
both physical and social terms, in which agriculture played only a limited part. 

In general terms, however, the combined evidence of the settlements patterns and the soil 
types of southern Sardinia allows a number of observations to be made. This concerns in the first 
place the Terralba district, where the short distances between the farmsteads and the sandy soils 
effectively rule out cereal cultivation. The off-site evidence of so-called ‘haloes’ around these 
sites suggests, moreover, that rural production in this area was characterised by intensive 
agricultural practices, such as manuring the relatively small fields. In other words, we can define 
agricultural production in the Terralba district as intensive agriculture of the huerta (garden) 
type, also referred to as Mediterranean horticulture (Horden and Purcell 2000: 220-24). Possible 
crops are vegetables and pulses as well as grapes, as the sandy topsoil and the heavier alluvial 
lower strata make the area particularly suited to the vine, as the recent finds at Truncu ‘e Molas 
now appear to confirm (van Dommelen 2003: 144-46). 

In the second place, the soil types of the Campidano question the common assumption that 
the entire plain was dedicated to large-scale cereal cultivation (e.g. Bartoloni 2005a: 943). This 
hold true for the northwestern half in particular, which is characterised by coarse colluvial soils 
that are so difficult to cultivate, even with iron ploughs and animal traction, that they are 
traditionally said to be ‘resistant to grain’. This area is in fact suitable for pastoral use only and it 
has indeed been used as such in recent centuries (Le Lannou 1979: 55). As much of the heart of 
the Campidano (Sanluri-Samassi area) was presumably more or less as marshy as it was until a 
century ago, it is only the eastern half of the plain that is amenable to cereal production. But 
even in this zone the poorly sorted soils make the land difficult to work. Productivity is also 
unreliable, as it is very heavily dependent on rainfall (Le Lannou 1979: 55-56). The best 
conditions for growing cereals are, consequently, found along the eastern edge of the 
Campidano in the hilly areas of the adjacent Marmilla and Trexenta as well as on the eastern 
margins of the Campidano itself. Throughout much of its history, this situation is confirmed by 
a settlement pattern of dispersed small villages very much compatible with extensive cereal 
cultivation using crop rotation with fallow periods of two to three years. 

The Monte Sirai and Nora districts are much more varied in geomorphological terms and the 
settlement patterns accordingly suggest a mixed agriculture at a relatively small scale (Finocchi 
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2002: 158-60). Additional evidence comes in this case from scientific analyses of organic residues 
inside amphorae in these areas, which has demonstrated the transport or storage of olive oil in 
locally produced amphorae (Bordignon et al. 2005: 215). 

A key conclusion from these data, however preliminary as it may be, is that there is little 
archaeological evidence to support the view of Sardinia as dominated by cereal monoculture. 
Because this notion is exclusively based on an isolated comment in a classical text of unknown 
authorship (pseudo-Aristotle 100),5 it was always a rather narrow basis for such a far-reaching 
conclusion and the evidence discussed here suggests a rather different reality (Mastino 1995: 62; 
van Dommelen 1998a: 126-27). While there is no reason to doubt that various regions in Sardinia 
were able to produce a substantial surplus of grain for export and that Sardinian production was 
of particular importance to Carthage, the island is likely to have produced a substantial range of 
agricultural produce. It was also host to a variety of rural landscapes rather than the 
stereotypical open plains from which trees were banned. 


Social Organisation 


Concerning the inhabited landscapes, the first point to note is that, over and above the 
conclusions already outlined above (##), the systematic surveys and other evidence have 
comprehensively vindicated Barreca’s representation of the ‘capillary’ nature of Punic rural 
settlement in Sardinia (Barreca 1986: 37-38). It is therefore the variability of the rural settlement 
patterns that merits further consideration. The differences between the coastal areas, on the one 
hand, and the interior regions on the other stand out in particular, not least because of the 
distinct inland pattern of large villages and a few small farmsteads associated with nuraghi and 
reoccupied Nuragic villages. A substantial indigenous involvement in the creation of this rural 
settlement pattern is all but evident. 

This suggestion finds further support in the connection of most of these inland village 
settlements with a single large rural cemetery, as is particularly evident in the topographic 
evidence for the Sanluri district. Because this indicates that the inhabitants of each settlement 
constituted a coherent and to some extent autonomous community, it suggests that the 
indigenous inhabitants of these inland districts had managed to create their own niche within 
the new Punic rural society as it took shape from the 4th century BC onwards. 

The prevalence of pottery imported from the coastal areas at these village sites makes it 
nevertheless clear that autonomy did not equal isolation, as the inhabitants of these settlements 
interacted intensively with the people living in the Punic towns of the coast. They are likely to 
have maintained similarly close relationships with some of the agricultural centres of the 
interior, perhaps for obtaining the amphorae they needed to store and transport their rural 
produce. This is clear, for instance, at the site of Sedda sa Caudeba, where nearly all of the 
amphorae found as well as much of the domestic pottery in use had been manufactured in the 
Riu Mannu estuary area and presumably distributed through the coastal town of Neapolis. The 
widespread distribution of amphorae produced in a limited number of places indicates in 
general that the rural centres of rural Sardinia played a crucial distributional role in the overall 
organisation of agrarian production in Punic Sardinia. It is also worth noting that these towns 
alone played a role in both the coastal and inland settlement patterns. 

The systematic survey evidence has, furthermore, shown that the coastal areas hardly 
constituted a uniform region, as the Terralba district has not yielded indications of a local 
settlement hierarchy as has been suggested for both the Nora and Monte Sirai districts. On the 
basis of these differences, very different ways of exploiting the rural resources of these coastal 
plains must be proposed. For the Nora and Monte Sirai districts, it has indeed been suggested 
that agrarian production was dominated by a few (kinship) groups, presumably rural elite 
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families, who inhabited the larger farms and who are likely to have managed and exploited 
contacts between the local rural area and the centres of Nora and Monte Sirai (Rendeli 2003: 18- 
27, graph 7; Botto et al. 2003: 160-161, graph 2). For the Terralba district, a very different picture 
has been sketched, as the absence of manifestly larger and richer settlements points to a much 
more egalitarian socio-economic organisation, at least at this local level. The presence of a small 
number of large cemeteries that must have been used jointly by the inhabitants of these farms 
over a long time has, furthermore, been interpreted as evidence of long-term economic 
collaboration and social integration between these people in local communities. It was through 
these communities, perhaps to be interpreted as corporate peasant groups, that contacts and 
dealings with the nearby town of Neapolis were organised, and that imported objects were, as a 
consequence, much more evenly distributed across the rural area (van Dommelen 2003: 144-46; 
van Dommelen et al. 2005: 58-60). 

While the former situation is not incompatible with conventional views that Punic agriculture 
was organised through large-scale and colonial villa-like estates, the archaeological evidence 
excludes such interpretations for the Terralba district as well as for many other districts in the 
interior of Sardinia. Variability, therefore, is the principal characteristic of the archaeological 
evidence of rural Sardinia, which in turns implies that the social and economic organisation of 
agrarian production and rural life in Punic Sardinia cannot be captured under a single heading. 


Notes 


1 Taramelli’s maps were nevertheless never officially incorporated in the overall Forma Italiae project: see 
the current overview of the project, including its publications at 
http://www. formitaliae.it/fi/progetto.html. 

2 It should be noted that a large and dense distribution of later Roman finds may have blurred and 
probably exaggerated some of these figures for the Punic period. This holds in particular for the largest of 
these sites (Botto et al. 2003: 160). 

3 The finds from the burials are on display in the nearby museum of Villanovaforru (CA). Study of the site 
and finds by PvD in September 2002 was kindly made possible by the excavator Dr. R. Forresu and the 
then-curator of the museum, Dr. U. Badas. The financial support of the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies (London) is gratefully acknowledged. 

4 The latter site has been extensively excavated subsequently (June 2007) in a joint project by the present 
authors (PvD and CGB). The preliminary results appear fully to confirm the chronology and 
interpretation of the survey results. 

5 The comment concerned follows a brief discussion of the contributions to Sardinia by Iolaus, Heracles 
and Aristaeus (cf. Bernardini 2005) and reads ‘At the present day, however, it [sc. Sardinia] is no longer 
fertile, because when ruled by the Carthaginians it had all its fruits that were useful for food destroyed, 
and death was fixed as the penalty for the inhabitants if any one should plant again anything of the kind.’ 
(pseudo-Aristotle 100). The information is generally regarded as deriving from Timaeus (4th century BC) 
and is widely accepted as referring to an official Carthaginian decree to ban the growing of fruit trees 
(including olive trees). The reason behind such a ban is usually thought to have been the colonial 
endeavour to exploit the agricultural potential of Sardinia to the maximum (Hans 1985: 69-70; Gras 1985: 
222-24; see also Chapter 2). 
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Our survey of archaeological evidence for rural settlement in the Punic world leaves no doubt 
that such remains abound in all five major Punic regions of the western Mediterranean. While 
there are inevitably major differences in both research coverage and the settlement patterns 
recorded, it is important to note that the surveys and topographic investigations carried out 
have not only matched the site densities first observed in Sardinia in the 1960s but in many cases 
have also recorded higher figures. This is in itself hardly a novelty: John Cherry already pointed 
out 25 years ago that the more intensive the survey strategies and collection methods adopted 
are, the higher the recorded site and find densities will be (Cherry 1983: 390-94, figure 1). The 
same point has recently been made with regard to Tunisia by David Stone, who has noted 
similar exponential differences in site recovery rates for surveys undertaken throughout Tunisia. 
He has also shown that documentation of pre-Roman (including Punic) sites is even worse 
affected, as non-intensive and non-systematic surveys have practically failed to record anything 
beyond the easily visible material of the Roman (Imperial) period (Stone 2004: 135-38). 

We therefore consider it a significant outcome of our survey of Punic rural evidence that 
Barreca’s (1986: 37-38) qualification of Punic rural settlement as ‘capillary’ can now be seen as 
entirely appropriate. We now also know that it is relevant to most parts of the Punic world and 
not just to southern Sardinia. 

Equally noteworthy are the implications of the widespread distribution of Punic rural 
settlement with broadly comparable material characteristics. Well-established contacts and 
intensive interaction between and perhaps substantial integration of the various regions 
underlie the density and distribution of the ‘capillary’ rural settlement patterns. To us, however, 
this does not imply that all these regions were an integral part of a unified Punic ‘nation’ or a 
Carthaginian colonial state; nor do we think that these regions were inhabited by people who 
would necessarily have identified themselves as Punic. But the archaeological evidence 
presented in the previous five chapters does suggest that the inhabitants of these regions 
maintained contacts with each other, that they all used Punic-style material culture and that they 
were all at least familiar with Punic cultural traditions. 

Interpreting these implications is not an easy feat, however, and it is not helped by the 
variable intensities and different focus of rural studies in the five regions under consideration. In 
Andalusia, for example, there is very little evidence collected by systematic and intensive survey 
projects but at the same time this region has seen a relatively large number of excavations; it is 
so far also the only region where environmental analyses have been carried out at some scale. 
Elsewhere, in Sicily and Tunisia in particular, where detailed information is scarce, surveys have 
focused much more explicitly on presumed colonial settlement. Nevertheless, the simple fact 
that representative and quantifiable evidence is available for every region opens the door for 
meaningful comparisons, as we hope to demonstrate in this chapter. 

These basic observations provide us with the starting-point for a comparative discussion of 
Punic rural settlement in its wider western Mediterranean context. In this chapter, we therefore 
first discuss what we regard as significant similarities and differences in the archaeological 
evidence and overall settlement patterns of the Punic regions. We then proceed to consider the 
agrarian background of rural settlement in order to gain an insight into the agrarian and 
regional organisation of the rural landscapes. Next, we turn to the degree of involvement, if any, 
of Carthaginian colonial expansion in these processes before finally examining to what extent 
regional and economic organisation across the Punic world was comparable and possibly 
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interconnected. We finally explore the social realities of peasant life and agrarian production in 
the Punic world. 


Patterns in the Landscape 


While Barreca’s notion of capillary settlement provides a seminal point of departure for our 
discussion of Punic rural landscapes, the homogeneity implied by this term does not stand up to 
the richness and variability of the new survey and topographic evidence presented in our 
‘survey of surveys’. This does not necessarily disqualify the concept in itself but it does highlight 
the need to qualify it. As noted in Chapter seven, already in southern Sardinia alone, a 
substantial range of site densities and types have been documented and comparison among the 
western Mediterranean regions only adds to the variability of Punic rural settlement patterns. A 
first critical qualification is that the rural sites recorded in most regions consistently include a 
notable percentage of other than settlement sites, in particular burial grounds, regardless of 
whether they represent extensive cemeteries or small burial groups. Ritual sites represent 
another recurring category that has been documented throughout the rural landscapes of the 
Punic world. This adjustment does not undermine the validity of Barreca’s original observation 
but rather reasserts its relevance and gives it substance, because it underlines the permanent 
character and local connections of the people inhabiting these rural landscapes. The exception is 
Andalusia but this may be more apparent than real, given the lack of intensive and systematic 
fieldwork. 

With the quantitative evidence collected and elaborated by intensive and systematic surveys, 
it is also possible to put a figure to the notion of capillary settlement and its regional variations. 
All seventeen survey projects, which have been qualified as systematic and reasonably intensive 
in the previous chapters, have yielded enough relevant evidence and have published their 
results in sufficient detail to make such a quantitative comparison possible (Figure 8-1; Table 8- 
1). Comparing the evidence of these projects is nevertheless far from straightforward, because 
differences in collection methods and research strategies have inevitably obscured or 
exaggerated real differences in settlement patterns. 


Figure 8-1. Map of the western Mediterranean showing the intensive and systematic survey projects discussed (see 
Table 8-1). Key: Ibiza: 1: Northeast Ibiza, 2: Es Cubells-C. d’Hort, 3: Formentera, 4: Terra Llana de 
Huelva, 5: Vejer de la Frontera, 6: Vera basin; Tunisia: 7: Carthage, 8: Jerba; Sicily: 9: Segesta, 10: Entella, 
11; Montagnola di Borrania, 12: C. Mirabile, 13: Monreale; Sardinia: 14: Nora, 15: Riu Mannu, 16: Monte 
Sirai, 17: Ager Bosanus. 


These include in particular the differential chronological development of the ‘capillary’ 
settlement patterns in the Punic regions of the western Mediterranean. Because the 4th century 
BC saw at least some development of rural settlement in all regions, and because most rural 
landscapes took shape and expanded substantially during this time, it is this century that must 
be regarded as formative of and fundamental for all Punic rural landscapes across the western 
Mediterranean. In Sardinia, Andalusia and most of Sicily in particular, the rural settlement 
patterns were fully in place by the mid-4th century BC. In North Africa and southwest Sicily, by 
contrast, rural settlement did not begin to spread across the landscape in notable numbers until 
well into the 3rd century BC. In Ibiza, a large portion of rural sites were even established as late 
as the 2nd century BC, although the first settlements and basic distribution patterns had already 
been established in the 4th century BC. 

It should be noted, moreover, that small numbers of rural sites had already been in existence 
in most regions since the 7th or 6th centuries BC. The common characteristic of these early sites 
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is a close association with large nucleated settlements. In some areas, like coastal Sardinia, these 
were Phoenician colonial foundations like Monte Sirai or Nora, but in many regions the earliest 
sites clustered closely around pre-existing indigenous settlements like the hilltop centres of 
inland west Sicily and the Tunisian Tell. The only exception to this pattern is Ibiza, where no 
rural settlement at all has been found that predated the end of the 5th century BC. Because 
settlement patterns were more or less in place in all five regions by the mid- to late 4th century 
BC, we will in principle refer to the evidence of this period in the following discussion of spatial 
patterns and other features of the rural landscapes of the Punic world, unless otherwise stated. 


Complex Configurations 


Three main axes of variability may be distinguished, we suggest, to explore the variability of 
Punic rural settlement and to gauge a measure of the range of variation and patterning across 
the western Mediterranean. Because even the most complex variations in the settlement patterns 
are not random, insight into the underlying structures and connections can be gained from 
combined quantitative and qualitative analyses that draw on the survey and topographic 
evidence, however coarse-grained that might be. 

Site Density The primary axis of variability concerns site density. As is readily evident from 
a glance at the overall approximate site densities recorded by the systematic survey projects 
(Table 8-1), substantial differences have been recorded in the seventeen survey areas that point 
to quite different settlement patterns. As we already noted in earlier chapters, these differences 
do not simply coincide with the various regions but also occur within one single region, as in 
Ibiza, Sardinia and Sicily. Further examination of these figures suggests that two recurring value 
ranges may be noted at around 0.5-0.7 and 2.0-2.5 sites per sq km, which provides an important 
pointer for interpreting these different settlement densities: correlation with the qualitative 
settlement descriptions suggests that the higher values are found in areas where large numbers 
of small rural farmsteads have been documented. The recurrence of these values confirms that 
these figures are not mere artefacts of different research intensities and strategies but indeed 
indicative of real contrasts in settlement and land use. The uniformly low figures at the tail end 
of the table, however, suggest a substantially lower fieldwork intensity of the projects 
concerned, as was indeed already noted in Chapters three, four and five. Worth noting in this 
respect is that the density of the hypothetical rural hamlets on Malta as discussed in Chapter six 
(Figure 6-10) would range around 0.2 sites per sq km. This very low value can be ascribed to the 
combination of the absence of systematic surveys with a (presumed) settlement pattern 
primarily made up of hamlets and villages. 

These average figures inevitably mask even sharper contrasts and the highest site density on 
record is indeed well over five settlement sites per sq km. This figure has been calculated for the 
Terralba district in west central Sardinia by the Riu Mannu survey and confirmed through 
comparison with the results of long-term explorations of the area (van Dommelen 2003: 135-38). 
The concentration of rural settlement in this area is so far only matched by much smaller 
settlement clusters in some areas of northeast Ibiza, like the Sa Cala de Sant Vicent valley, the 
immediate surroundings of Segesta and the river mouths in the Vera basin, which reach 
densities of around four settlements per sq km (Gomez Bellard et al. 2007; Bernardini et al. 2000; 
Lopez Castro 2007a). 


survey density survey density survey density 
Northeast Ibiza 2.6 Ager Bosanus 0.8 Es Cubells-C. d’Hort 0.4 
Riu Mannu 2.5 Monte Sirai 0.7 Carthage 0.2 
Segesta 2.3 Entella 0.7 Vera basin 0.1 
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Jerba 2.1 M. di Borrania 0.7 Formentera 0.1 
C. Mirabile 2.0 Nora 0.5 Vejer de la Frontera 0.1 
Monreale 0.5 Terra Llana de Huelva 0.1 


Table 8-1: Overall approximate rural Punic site densities, excluding minor find 


scatters, as registered for all intensively surveyed areas in the western 
Mediterranean during the 4th to 2nd centuries BC (see Figure 8-1 for the location 
of these areas). 


Site Types The second axis of variability regards the nature of the sites recorded. The 
distinction already made between settlements, cemeteries and ritual sites has to be further 
refined, if only to interpret the raw site density figures of Table 8-1. The settlement sites have 
mostly been classified as farmsteads, large farms or indeed ‘villa sites’ and villages in the various 
survey reports, with site size being the main criterion to separate the first ones from the others, 
and monumental architecture and luxury decoration (especially of floors and walls) to 
distinguish between the latter two. This distinction is admittedly rather coarse but the absence of 
reported details does not allow more specific classifications. More detailed information on site 
plans and construction features is available for twenty rural sites from across the Punic world 
that have been excavated to some extent (Figure 8-2). As their distribution is only very loosely 
related to the survey results, however, extrapolation from these data is unfortunately most 
problematic. 


Figure 8-2. Map of the western Mediterranean showing all excavated rural Punic sites discussed. Key: Ibiza: 1: Can 
Sora, 2: Can Corda, 3: Can Fita; Andalusia: 4; Cerro Naranja, 5: Aljaraque, 6: La Tifiosa, 7: Cerro del 
Pajarraco; Maghreb: 8: Gammarth, 9: Daiat; Sicily: 10: Timpone Rasta, 11: Mozia, 12: Monte Polizzo; 
Sardinia: 13: S’Imbalconadu, 14: Monte Sirai, 15: Sedda sa Caudeba, 16: Sa Tanca ‘e sa Mura, 17: Serra 
Elveghes, 18: S’Abba Druche, 19: Tres Bias, 20: Marfudi. 


That does not mean that no information can be gleaned from these excavations. It is first of all 
surely no coincidence that most of the sites interpreted as farms incorporate a courtyard in one 
way or another. All farm sites which have been fully explored and those which were not part of 
a larger village, like the house near nuraghe Marfudi (Sardinia) or the building at Cerro del 
Pajarraco (Andalusia), featured a courtyard in a prominent position. In nearly all cases, such as 
at Monte Sirai (Sardinia), Cerro Naranja, Timpone Rasta (Sicily) and Can Corda (Ibiza), the 
courtyard was centrally located and clearly occupied a focal place in the inhabitants’ daily 
activities. In a few instances, like Can Fita (Ibiza) and possibly Sedda sa Caudeba (Sardinia), the 
courtyard was only partially enclosed by built-up spaces, whether they were living rooms or 
working sheds. The geophysical evidence from Terralba (Sardinia) and Jerba confirms this 
pattern. The site at s’Imbalconadu (Sardinia) represents yet another, so far unique, variation, 
where the courtyard incorporated the house rather than the other way round. In this case, the 
workspaces had been separated from the house and were strung out along the outer limits of the 
courtyard. In all of these cases, however, the courtyard was clearly the focal feature of the rural 
buildings. This may reasonably be proposed as a Punic feature of rural architecture, as central 
courtyards were a constant element in Punic urban houses, too, and have been interpreted as 
‘lying at the heart of the domestic structure’ (Mezzolani 2000: 1224). Courtyards were, by 
contrast, a much less common element in contemporary Greek, Etruscan, Iberian and Roman 
rural farmsteads, although they did become part of the early villae that appeared on the Italian 
peninsula from the 3rd to 2nd century BC (e.g. Carter 2000; Osanna 2000; Pettegrew 2001; Cifani 
2002; Terrenato 2001; 2007). 

In terms of construction techniques, all excavated rural sites had been constructed with walls 
of compacted mud (pisé) over a stone base. A notable regional difference, however, was the use 
of ceramic roof tiles, found exclusively in Sicily and Sardinia. Since roof tiles are a common 
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element of Greek architecture also found in contemporary indigenous Iron Age constructions in 
Sicily, it seems likely that their adoption in Sardinia must be ascribed to direct contacts with 
(Punic) Sicily. 

Both Sicily and Tunisia have yielded evidence of large rural sites that were notably more 
lavishly decorated and possibly constructed in a more monumental fashion than most. Three 
such sites have partially been excavated and the presence of mosaics, in particular the more 
elaborate ones of the villa dei mosaici at Mozia (Figure 8-3), a large courtyard sumptuously 
adorned with a peristyle on three sides at Timpone Rasta (Figure 6-4) and stuccoed architectural 
details and bathing facilities at Gammarth comprehensively demonstrate that these sites are ina 
different league than the majority of excavated farmsteads. While the courtyard associates the 
buildings with the common farmsteads, the other features all relate them instead to urban 
architecture. 


Figure 8-3. Detail of the mosaic of the so-called Casa dei Mosaici a Mozia. 


As argued by Franco Cambi with regard to the larger rural sites documented around Segesta, 
it may be more appropriate to borrow the Greek term epaulis (‘farmstead’) from Diodorus 
Siculus (e.g. 5.19.2) to refer to these buildings rather than using the Latin villa in order to avoid 
the extensive Roman associations of the latter word (Cambi 2003: 138-42). It is worth noting that 
Latin authors tend to use the term turris (‘tower’) rather than villa to refer to large rural 
complexes in the Carthaginian countryside and that the remains of the sites at Timpone Rasta, 
Jerba (K50) and Daiat show traces of one or more towers at the corners of the buildings or 
flanking the main gate. The representation of what appears to be a rural building on a wall 
painting in a hypogaeum on Cape Bon similarly shows two towers (Sidi Mosbah: Mezzolani 
2000: 1225; Fentress 2001: 253, 256-60; Whittaker 1978: 335, 339; Chapter 2: Figure 2-2). 

The settlement category that is probably least well-known is that of hamlets and villages. This 
label is used for sites that extend over a large area, often up to several hectares, and where the 
portable finds are not noticeably different from those encountered at farmsteads. In other words, 
they are found where there are no indications for architectural elaboration or luxury fittings. A 
good example would appear to be the site of Cerro del Pajarraco in the Vera basin (Andalusia). 

‘Agricultural centre’ is, finally, the term that we have proposed in previous chapters, notably 
four and seven, to refer to sizeable and large settlements that manifestly fulfilled a central role in 
the agrarian organisation and agricultural exploitation of specific areas. In some areas, especially 
in southern Sardinia but possibly also in coastal Tunisia, these sites represent new foundations 
that were created in tandem with the surrounding small-scale ones. Santu Teru (Senorbi) and 
Kerkouane (Cape Bon) may offer good examples of this category, even if we know little of the 
countryside around these particular towns. The absence of solid evidence at Kerkouane for 
involvement in agrarian activities may suggest that these took place outside the settlement in the 
countryside. The rural hinterland of this site, however, has been poorly investigated and we 
cannot be sure that small ‘off-site’ processing facilities like threshing floors, temporary silos and 
sheds for storing tools did not exist outside the town. Elsewhere, it was pre-existing major 
settlements that adopted a central role in the emerging rural settlement pattern. In some 
instances, these were originally indigenous settlements, as was mostly the case in inland Sicily 
(e.g. Montagnola di Marineo, Entella) and Tunisia (e.g. Thugga), but in Andalusia (e.g. Baria), 
Sardinia (Monte Sirai) and Ibiza it was previously established colonial settlements that took on 
the function of agricultural centre. One possible variation of the latter type is represented by Las 
Cumbres in the Cadiz hinterland of Andalusia: although newly created with the specific task of 
processing and storing agricultural produce, it was closely connected to a pre-existing major 
colonial settlement. Given the lack of detailed research, it is certainly not impossible that such 
specialised quarters also existed elsewhere. 
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Many of these agricultural centres were walled and tend to be strategically situated on 
hilltops overlooking the areas with which they are associated. In many cases, there may also be a 
line of sight between them or with colonial and urban cities on the coast. There are a few notable 
exceptions like Neapolis, Othoca (Sardinia), Kerkouane and Meninx on Jerba (Tunisia) that are 
located near the coast. While the anomalous location of the two Sardinian towns may be 
explained as predating the Punic period, as both sites were established in the (later) Phoenician 
period, this is so far uncertain for the two Tunisian settlements, where large-scale manufacturing 
of purple dye may explain the coastal location of Meninx. 

While fortifications may give these settlements an urban look, it is in other respects debatable 
whether these sites constituted truly urban centres. This is evident in some cases of notably 
smaller sites that are nevertheless walled, such as no. 28 in the Montagnola di Borrania area 
(Sicily). Because other sites are also characterised by rural features such as a prevalence of 
simple trench burials, or indeed the absence of urban ones, as for instance in Neapolis (Sardinia), 
where no rock-cut chamber tombs have been recorded, we prefer not pay too much attention to 
these matters, highlighting instead the rural function of these sites with the label ‘agricultural 
centre’. 

Rural cemeteries are much less well documented than the settlements. Only a few have been 
reported by the systematic surveys but many more have been excavated by compensation, albeit 
only in Ibiza, Tunisia and Sardinia. Andalusia is exceptional, as no rural burials of Punic date 
have been recorded at all, although the Sicilian evidence is almost equally scant. Cemeteries 
basically come in one of two types, either as small groups of a handful of burials that can be 
associated with one or at most two sites, or as a large cemetery that was used by the inhabitants 
of a substantial number of settlements. The latter typically remained in use much longer than the 
former. 

While the burial types recorded in the countryside are also known from urban cemeteries, the 
main difference is that large rural cemeteries are exclusively made up of relatively simple trench 
burials. Rock-cut chamber tombs are, by contrast, found in both urban and rural cemeteries, 
including in particular those associated with agricultural centres. They nevertheless also occur in 
isolation or in small groups of a handful of tombs. In Tunisia, especially in the Tell south and 
west of Carthage, very different burial types have been documented, such as low mounds and 
dolmens, even if rock-cut chamber tombs were not unknown, either. At various places in 
Tunisia, including Jerba, monumental elite burial towers have been recorded that evidently 
denote indigenous mortuary traditions (Ben Younes-Krandel 1988; Brett and Fentress 1997: 27- 
31). 

Most rural ritual sites recorded were small with little or no architectural elaboration. The two 
exceptions are the sites at Antas (Sardinia) and Tas Silg (Malta), both of which have older 
Phoenician origins and were elaborated into more monumental buildings during the 4th century 
BC, even if they remained very modest constructions in comparison to contemporary Greek 
architectural traditions (Perra 1998: 173-76; Bonnano et al. 2000). Based on their location, the 
other rural ritual sites can be classified into three groups, one of which was only nominally 
rural, as these sites were situated in close proximity to a larger settlement, for instance the ritual 
sites near Baria (Andalusia) and Neapolis (Sardinia). A second group stands out because they 
occupied very prominent coastal positions in the landscape and are therefore likely to have been 
more closely related to maritime activities than agricultural ones: Ras il-Wardija (Malta), Grotta 
Regina (Sicily), Gorham’s Cave (Andalusia) and S’Era des Matarets and Cap d’Es Llibrell (Ibiza) 
are typical examples of this group. The third group is what we might call the ‘proper’ rural 
shrines that existed in the countryside, sometimes not far from rural settlement sites. A good 
example is the site at Pauli Zorca in the Terralba district (Sardinia). In other cases, rural shrines 
were situated well away from any permanently occupied places, for instance at Su Mannau and 
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Sa Mitza Salamu (both in Sardinia). These three groups are tied together both by their 
distinctively rural and modest appearance, including the use of caves, and by the nature of the 
rituals that show remarkably little variations across the categories. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the so-called watch-towers recorded in Andalusia, in particular 
in the Vejer de la Frontera area, may find an overseas match in the Punic building excavated at 
Monte Polizzo (Morris and Tusa 2004: 63-66). Other comparable constructions have been 
reported, albeit rather summarily, on Cape Bon (Tunisia) and in Sardinia, the latter famously as 
part of a Carthaginian limes across the island (Barreca 1978; 1986: 77-89). Such a military 
interpretation of these buildings remains often difficult to substantiate, however, a point best 
underlined by the recent reconsideration of this view in relation to the Sardinian sites (Moscati et 
al. 1997: 77). 

Site Distribution The third axis of variability concerns the distribution of specific site types, 
even single features or certain combinations of elements discussed above. Perhaps the only 
distribution that holds true in all five regions investigated is that village sites tend to be situated 
in inland districts, for instance in Sardinia and Tunisia, and that they appear to be mutually 
exclusive with towns, major clusters of small rural sites and the so-called epaulis — with the 
proviso that no villages at all have been recorded on Ibiza. Wherever there is reliable evidence, 
moreover, it appears that villages were consistently associated with large rural cemeteries, 
regardless of the funerary customs practised at these burial grounds. In inland Sardinia, these 
are constituted by numerous trench graves, whereas small tumuli, dolmens and _ rock-cut 
chamber tombs make up those of the Tunisian Tell. 

Farmsteads and agricultural centres are the only settlement categories that have been 
encountered in all five regions. Farmsteads in particular have been recorded in abundant 
numbers and in all kinds of contexts and locations, and the association of rural landscapes with 
single farmsteads is therefore fully justified. That does not mean, however, that farmsteads 
dominated the Punic rural landscapes. There are certainly areas like the interior of Sardinia and 
the upper Tell of Tunisia where farmsteads are rather thin on the ground and where villages 
were the prevalent settlement type. It is likewise surely no coincidence that the few farms on 
record in these areas are of later date (3rd century BC and later), for instance the one at Sedda sa 
Caudeba (Sardinia). In inland western Sicily, the occurrence of farmsteads, moreover, is closely 
tied to agricultural centres, which in this region are invariably large hilltop centres with long- 
standing indigenous roots. Away from the valleys and the central places, the rural landscapes 
were made up of dispersed villages. Although agricultural centres occurred in all regions, they 
did so in a wide variety of types that had a much more limited distribution as noted above. 

Much more restricted was the distribution of the so-called epaulis. These have thus far only 
been reported from coastal Tunisia and coastal west Sicily, where they occurred in relatively 
substantial numbers, as has been confirmed by the intensive surveys conducted in these areas. 
The suggestion, therefore, is that they represent a development typical of the southern central 
Mediterranean. The evidence also indicates that they were a relatively late phenomenon that did 
not appear before the (later?) 3rd century BC. This may be indirectly confirmed by the large 
three-sided peristyle that surrounded each courtyard at the three excavated sites in these areas 
(Mozia, Timpone Rasta and Gammarth) and that finds a nearly perfect match in the large town- 
houses of Hellenistic Carthage, like those of the so-called ‘Mago quarter’ (Rakob 2002: 22; 
Fentress 2001: 256-57). 

The distribution of burial and cemetery types is also quite specific, as it is only in Ibiza that 
rock-cut chamber tombs are found in rural contexts in association with farmsteads. There are no 
exceptions to this relationship, which has been instrumental in the exploration of rural 
settlement on the island, as we highlighted in Chapter three (##). Rock-cut, mostly underground 
hypogea represent the most common burial type in Tunisia, where they occur both in the 
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interior regions and in the coastal areas like Cape Bon. They never occur in small isolated 
groups, however, but always either make up a large cemetery, mostly in the coastal districts, or 
are part of a large cemetery, usually in the interior and in the vicinity of a major hilltop 
settlement. In the latter instances, these rock-cut tombs are invariably a minority among other 
burial types of indigenous origins. In Sardinia, by contrast, the archaeological record is 
dominated by large cemeteries of trench burials or variations like cist or enchytrismos 
inhumations that use a stone or large ceramic container to bury the deceased. 

Given the prominence and above all the ubiquity of small to medium-sized rural settlements, 
farmsteads can be regarded as the unifying element of the rural landscapes in all five Punic 
regions. It is therefore no exaggeration to regard farmsteads as emblematic of the capillary Punic 
rural landscapes. 


Landscapes of Production 


In order to understand the large-scale establishment of rural settlements and the effective 
creation of distinctive rural landscapes throughout the Punic world from the 4th century BC 
onwards, we must first of all consider the contexts of the land on which these were established, 
and of the activities that were undertaken by its inhabitants. As pointed out by Catherine Delano 
Smith (1979: 155), ‘peasants evaluate their land according to its productivity’, because the 
landscape they live in is also their livelihood. We may therefore expect that settlement locations 
and types were to a considerable degree shaped by the perceived requirements of agrarian 
production. This is duly demonstrated by the many traditional measures of land that refer to 
both the size of a plot and its average yield or the amount of labour necessary to cultivate it. As 
explained by Pliny (18.49), the Roman iugerum indicated the amount of land that could be 
ploughed by a single team of oxen in one day (iugum meaning ‘yoke’). It is generally estimated 
to have been equivalent to about 2,500 sq m (Kolendo 1980: 57-58). The more recent Greek 
stremma and Ottoman déniim are based on the same norm but correspond to 1,000 sq m. The 
south Italian tomolo is defined by dry weight yield: one tomolo yields about 45 kg and measures 
about half a ha (Delano Smith 1979: 155-59; Foxhall 2003: 81-83). 

Understanding why people went to live in dispersed farmsteads or settled in remote corners 
of the countryside as in the Sa Cala de Sant Vicent valley of Ibiza, or instead preferred to flock 
together in villages in the interior of Sardinia or the Tunesian Tell, is therefore only possible by 
taking into account the agricultural activities that were undertaken in these rural landscapes. 

A good starting-point for probing these aspects of our Punic landscapes is the basic 
observation that different crops require different amounts of labour and attention and lead to 
different types of land-use (Delano Smith 1979: 192-217; Leveau et al. 1993: 81-102; Horden and 
Purcell 2000: 209-24). Certain crops, in particular cereals, require relatively limited tending and 
may therefore be cultivated without too many problems at some distance from one’s house. 
Other ones, in particular tree crops, including vines and olive trees, require far more regular 
attention, as the trees have to be pruned, the land below the trees has to be kept free from weeds 
and once the trees start bearing fruit they are also quite vulnerable and the fields may need 
fencing or other forms of protection. Planting an orchard, moreover, requires a substantial 
investment of time, labour and resources, and this applies even more so to vineyards, where 
trenches have to be dug to plant the vine saplings as Columella (3.13.2) already prescribed. Most 
labour-intensive are finally vegetable crops that are likely to require regular weeding and 
watering, if not irrigation (Figure 8-4). 

These distinctions only apply, however, if these crops represent an important resource and 
are grown with some intensity: it is, for instance, quite feasible to leave olive trees unattended, 
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even on marginal plots of land and to do nothing more than harvesting the olives. It is 
inevitable, however, that such trees will yield far less than well-tended ones (Horden and 
Purcell 2000: 263-70). In addition to the crops themselves, orchards and vegetable gardens are 
usually equipped with various features ranging from a fence to a well and tool shed or shelter 
(Figure 8-4). Such plots tend to concentrate in distinct clusters and are normally situated closest 
to the settlement. 


Figure 8-4. Vineyard with a secondary row of olive trees enclosed by a cactus hedge in today’s countryside of 
Sardinia (Terralba district, 1998). 


These requirements apply of course equally to people living in villages and the French 
geographer Maurice Le Lannou has pointed out how in the 1930s all the villages of southern 
Sardinia were surrounded by a narrow but dense ring of enclosed fields with trees and 
vegetables. Farther away lay the outfields where cereals and fodder were cultivated on a two or 
three-year cycle (Le Lannou 1979: 183-87; Delano Smith 1979: 172-76). The difference with such a 
situation and one of dispersed settlement is that in the latter case far more land can be worked 
intensively. It is therefore our suggestion that, as a rule of thumb, intensive and specialised 
arboriculture, vines in particular, can be associated with dispersed settlement, because such an 
arrangement allows more people to live close to the land they work intensively. The 
archaeological evidence we have presented offers some support for this suggestion, as the 
dispersed rural sites of Ibiza, for instance, have mostly been related to the production of olive 
oil. 

This is not the whole story, however, as there is a notable degree of variation within the 
broad category of small-scale rural settlement. Farmsteads, notably, have been found to occur in 
dense clusters or to be much more dispersed: even on a relatively small island as Ibiza, in some 
areas (Es Cubells-Cala d’Hort) just five sites were found scattered over twelve sq km, with the 
nearest neighbour of any one farm as far as several kilometres away. Elsewhere on the island, 
e.g. in the Sa Cala de Sant Vicent valley, the farmsteads stood only few hundreds of metres 
apart. The latter situation is matched by the Terralba district, where the cluster is even much 
larger, consisting as it does of over 150 sites. The island of Jerba, marginally smaller than Ibiza, 
offers a comparable situation, with a distinct cluster of rural settlement along the east coast 
north of Meninx and a much sparser scatter of rural settlement elsewhere. 

Truly dispersed rural settlement is nevertheless remarkably rare, and we suggest that this 
relates to the need to process the crop and distribute the processed product. The former requires 
specialised equipment, much of which is not portable, such as wine presses and millstones. It 
also necessitates storage space and containers like basins and dolia, while the latter presupposes 
good routes and means of transport. This includes most notably substantial numbers of 
transport amphorae, the production of which is a specialised undertaking that itself requires both 
much specialised labour and investment in facilities, in particular kilns. Thus, the need of 
intensive arboriculture for good access to both relatively large plots of land and centralised 
processing and transport facilities may largely explain why small-scale rural settlement tends to 
cluster around larger centres. 

Our archaeological evidence fits this model well, as concentrations of small farms are 
consistently found in association with large numbers of locally produced amphorae. The 
Terralba district is a good case in point, as the distribution of the rural sites over the entire sandy 
ridge ensures that each has ready access to a sizeable plot of land. The density of the cluster and 
the loose texture of soil combine in this particular instance to suggest that intensive viticulture, 
possibly in combination with horticulture, may offer a plausible explanation of this context. 

Specific variations in the density of rural settlement can largely be understood in the local 
context and we wholeheartedly subscribe to the view that specific patterns of rural settlement 
owe much to specifically local circumstances of both history and topography, as rural historians 
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and ethnographers have repeatedly argued (Humbert 1988: 215-21; Galt 1991; Soru 2000). The 
different distribution patterns of both settlement and olive presses in the Es Cubells-Cala d’Hort 
area and the Sa Cala de Sant Vicent valley in Ibiza may be explained to some extent by the 
narrow valley bottom of the latter, which required the farms to be built at close distances. 
Because transport by boat was, moreover, the most efficient and probably only feasible way to 
transport the oil to Ibiza town, it makes sense that the central facilities, in particular the mills for 
pressing the olives, were concentrated at the valley mouth. 

A final comment must be made about animal husbandry and the production of so-called 
‘secondary products’ like milk, cheese and wool, in particular as wool is explicitly mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus (5.16.2) as a prime product of Ibiza (Sherratt 1981; Leveau et al. 1993: 102-106; 
Delano Smith 1979: 218-56). There is, however, very little we can say about these matters, as 
faunal evidence is very scarce. What information we have comes from Sardinia (the farm at 
S’Imbalconadu and the indigenous site of nuraghe Duos Nuraghes) and suggests that some 
animals are likely to have been held at most rural sites in the areas we have looked at, probably 
for their secondary products. It is well possible that elsewhere, especially in the uplands of 
Sardinia and Andalusia and in inland Tunisia, specialised shepherd farms existed but because 
all surveys have focused on the plains and valleys we can only speculate about this. It remains, 
moreover, an open question to what extent such activities would have remained the reserve of 
the indigenous inhabitants in those areas and whether we may consider them part of the Punic 
agrarian world. 


Agrarian Organisation 


The processing of raw agricultural produce and its distribution beyond the areas of production 
are processes that involved multiple groups and communities at various stages, and the 
interplay of their contributions and interests is clearly of paramount importance for 
understanding agrarian organisation. Because these processes are primarily influenced by social 
and economic elements and less by the physical environment, they represent an inherently 
cultural dimension of rural landscapes. 

In order to consider how rural production was articulated and organised, we suggest that 
three main levels of production can be distinguished. These range from that for the basic 
consumption of the producers themselves to the intermediate one of production to support the 
wider region and ultimately, at least in many instances, to that of production for export. Ideally, 
the trajectory of produce from the field to the amphora destined for export would be studied in 
one single area to take into account local and regional conditions, but the present state of 
evidence clearly does not allow that. Pooling the evidence from the various regions that we have 
considered, we can nevertheless make some headway. 

The most basic level of production, we suggest, involves both the farmsteads and villages as 
representing the residences of most of the people working the land, and the places for initial 
storage and preliminary processing of the harvested produce. We might add minor 
constructions such as sheds and field shelters, of which some surveys have recorded possible 
traces (e.g. in Sardinia: van Dommelen 2003: 144). While in most instances initial treatment 
would have been limited to simple tasks such as sorting and cleaning, there is nevertheless no 
shortage of farms that possessed substantial equipment such as olive mills or wine presses. Since 
these farms, like those at Can Sora and Can Corda (Ibiza), are invariably well-built, the presence 
of these installations cannot be regarded as random or fortuitous and must be indicative of the 
status and role of their inhabitants. From the 3rd century BC, moreover, we see the emergence of 
the larger and more sumptuous class of rural buildings in southern Sicily and Tunisia, the so- 
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called epaulis, that we may assume to have been involved in these rural activities as well, even if 
concrete evidence is lacking. 

The intermediate level we identify with the settlements that we have classified as 
‘agricultural centres’. They play a dual role in regional agrarian organisation, as their inhabitants 
both consumed agricultural produce from the surrounding districts and were involved in 
processing and redistributing it. The so-called processing quarter at Las Cumbres (Dona Blanca, 
Andalusia) and the town of Kerkouane represent this level most clearly. We should also think of 
these places as the sources of additional seasonal labour, as it is likely that most land-less 
labourers lived in these central placed and moved temporarily to the countryside for seasonal 
work such as harvests (Foxhall 1990: 107-108; Gallant 1991: 133-36, 139). A good number of the 
so-called epaulis may also have played a role at this level of agrarian organisation, especially 
those sites on Jerba associated with amphora production. 

The upper level was finally made up of the major cities where much agricultural produce was 
consumed, stocked and exported. As the elite residences, these places were centres of both 
political and economic power and even if the elite families were primarily, if not exclusively, 
town-based, they were still major players in regional agrarian organisation. 

In order to explore how these three levels were related in the various regions considered, we 
have graphically represented the various elements and their connections in a series of diagrams, 
taking our cue from Marco Rendeli’s analysis of rural settlement around Nora (Botto et al. 2003: 
figure 4). We have done so for a number of regions, where there is sufficient evidence — in 
practice, where an intensive and systematic survey has been carried out and published in 
sufficient detail (Figures 8-5 and 8-6). 


Figure 8-5. Diagrams of the settlement and organisational hierarchies distinguished in various districts of 
Sardinia, Sicily and Andalusia. 


In Sardinia, the settlement systems around Nora and Monte Sirai have already been analysed 
along these lines and the results make clear how these areas were differently organised (Figure 
8-5). In the former case, it is a major city that directly controls its hinterland without any 
intermediate agricultural centres. It is worth noting that the scarcity of (imported) fine wares 
and the poor quality of most domestic pottery have been interpreted as indications that these 
rural buildings were inhabited by dependant farmers, tenants or otherwise, while the relative 
clustering of some of these sites has prompted the suggestion that they may in fact represent 
dependent farms of larger estates (Rendeli 2003: 21; 2005: 167-69; see also Foxhall 1990: 107-108). 
Farther away from Nora, the single farmsteads gave way to villages associated with indigenous 
nuraghi (Botto et al. 2003: 181). 

In southwest Sardinia (Figure 8-5), it is the site of Monte Sirai that makes the difference, as it 
functioned as both an agricultural central place for local rural settlement and the main conduit 
for contact with nearby Sulcis. As in the Nora district, the town itself was surrounded by a cluster 
of small to medium-sized farmsteads but there also existed a number of somewhat larger rural 
sites that were themselves surrounded by a small number of farmsteads and that may best be 
interpreted as villages with a local central role (Finocchi 2007). 

Turning to west central Sardinia, some recurrent features begin to emerge, as Neapolis 
fulfilled a central role in the southern Bay of Oristano quite like Monte Sirai did in the Sulcitano 
district, with the dense settlement concentration of the Terralba district in direct connection with 
the rural town (Figure 8-5). A possible local variation in this case may be that the sheer density 
and size of the cluster had allowed the construction of local communities among its inhabitants. 
While it is unclear to what extent these groups may have mediated contacts with Neapolis, it is in 
any case obvious from the archaeological evidence that the inhabitants of the Neapolitan 
countryside were much better off than their counterparts in the Nora district. Neapolis and its 
immediate hinterland also represented the main centre for a much wider region, which 
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comprised large tracts of the Campidano plain and the Marmilla hills, as is shown by the 
ubiquitous presence of amphorae produced in the Riu Mannu estuary. In these inland districts, 
however, people tended to live in villages rather than farms. Still farther land inward, it seems 
that it was primarily villages that were connected to the agricultural centre of Villamar. 
Although the evidence is scarce, such an arrangement could be seen as a variation, perhaps even 
a simplification, of the Monte Sirai model. Beyond Sardinia, the results of the Segesta survey 
(Sicily) suggest a model quite like that of Monte Sirai and Neapolis (Figure 8-5). Yet another 
variant is offered by the evidence from the Vera basin (Andalusia), where the town of Baria was 
surrounded by a small number of farmsteads but also constituted the point of reference for a 
number of small clusters of farms as well as larger sites (Figure 8-5). 


Figure 8-6. Diagrams of the settlement and organisational hierarchies distinguished in various districts of Jerba 
and Ibiza. 


While the status of places like Monte Sirai and Neapolis is always somewhat ambiguous, the 
islands of Jerba and Ibiza, roughly the same size, offer the opportunity to examine two clearly 
delimited and rather different settlement systems. The former (Figure 8-6) had two central 
places (Bourgou and Meninx), each of which were associated with a number of large epaulis 
geared to the intensive production of wine for export. The presence of amphora kilns from at 
least the 2nd century BC underscores the central and active role played by these settlements in 
the production and distribution of what was effectively a high-value cash crop. These centres 
were in turn surrounded by small farmsteads. The Ibizan situation could hardly have been more 
different, as there only ever existed one central place on the island, namely Ibiza town, and 
single farmsteads were the only category of rural settlement established throughout the Punic 
period (Figure 8-6). This contrast does not necessarily mean, however, that the Ibizan elites were 
not directly involved in agrarian business like their Jerban counterparts, who, as the creation of 
the sumptuous epaulis shows, actually lived in the countryside — without giving up the urban 
perks and amenities. The location of the production of amphorae in Ibiza town and its strict 
monopoly on the island show that it was townspeople who dominated and closely controlled 
the distribution of practically all agricultural produce in Ibiza. It is difficult to pinpoint the 
precise reasons for these different organisations but in the light of our previous discussions it 
would seem that the different crops and end-products involved (grapes and wine and olives and 
oil), with their different requirements as well as the markedly different topography of the two 
islands, would have been major factors. 

These diagrams readily demonstrate that there is not a single model of agrarian and regional 
organisation that we might label as ‘typically Punic’. Instead, what we see is a rich variety of 
local adaptations to the manifold niches of the Mediterranean physical and human landscapes, 
which underscore the complex interplay between natural environment and social organisation 
(Rackam 2003: 64-65). While we do not want to diminish the differences between these regions, 
we would still like to emphasise with Peregrine Horden and Nicholas Purcell that it is ‘the 
differences which resemble [that] are continually striking’ and that the various solutions and 
adaptations recognisably belong to ‘one single family’ (Horden and Purcell 2000: 507). 


Local Communities and Colonial Foundations 


Punic rural landscapes have long been linked to Carthaginian colonialism, even when they were 
very poorly known, because they were seen as hard evidence of the alleged territorial nature of 
Carthaginian overseas domination as reported by classical authors like Polybius (3.22-24) in his 
discussion of the treaties between Carthage and Rome. As such, the rural evidence has often 
implicitly been seen to prove, even if only indirectly, the Carthaginian rise to dominance of the 
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6th century BC and to confirm the fundamentally different nature of the earlier Phoenician 
‘mercantile’ diaspora and its coastal settlements (L6pez Castro 1992; Aubet 1993: 277-84). 

As touched on in Chapter one (##) and elaborated upon in Chapter seven (##), the 
topographical studies of Ferruccio Barreca in the 1970s were instrumental in this respect. The 
fieldwork was, in the first place, explicitly undertaken with the aim of ‘proving’ the literary 
evidence of the Carthaginian conquest and occupation of Sardinia; the conclusion that Punic 
rural settlement was both widespread and ‘capillary’ did little else if not cement this view. 
Equally significant and influential has been the evidence from Ibiza, where the existing rural 
evidence has been connected to the changes in burial rites documented in the Puig des Molins 
urban cemetery as further proof that Carthage not only conquered and occupied the island as 
reported by Diodorus Siculus (5.16.2-3) but also proceeded to exploit the island agriculturally 
(Gomez Bellard 2003: 230-33). 

Implicit in these arguments is the assumption that Carthaginian colonial domination equalled 
large-scale immigration of the Punic overseas territories or at least comprised the migration of 
substantial numbers of settlers to Sardinia, Ibiza and Andalusia. In line with reports by several 
classical authors (Diodorus Siculus 20.55.4; Polybius 3.33.18; Livy 21.22.3), the majority of these 
immigrants are generally assumed to have come from Punic North Africa and are accordingly 
widely referred to as ‘Libyan-Phoenicians’. This term is widely assumed to represent the Greek 
translation of a Phoenician word and Livy’s (21.22.3) characterisation of the ‘Libyphoenices’ as ‘a 
race of mixed Punic and African blood’ is usually accepted at face-value (Dominguez Monedero 
1987; Lopez Castro 1992). Following Livy, the Lybian-Phoenicians are widely assumed to have 
been a group of low social standing in the North African context, who were encouraged, if not 
forced, to emigrate and to settle the Carthaginian overseas territories as a labour force on newly 
created latifundia in those regions (Moscati 1986: 151-52; Lopez Castro 1992: 54-56). An 
alternative interpretation, however, has suggested that the term may simply refer to Phoenicians 
living in Lybia (Dominguez Monedero 2006: 182-83). 

If the connection between Punic rural settlement and Carthaginian colonialism is deemed to 
be so close, it is not difficult to see why and how the rural archaeological evidence collected in 
the foregoing chapters might easily be seized upon to provide hard evidence of the territorial 
strategy pursued by Carthage. It might indeed also be argued to lend credibility to other alleged 
aspects of Carthaginian colonialism, such as the creation of overseas plantations or latifundia 
owned and run by Carthaginians or indeed a ‘division of labour’ between Sardinia on the one 
hand and on the other Sicily and North Africa for the production of respectively grain and wine 
(Gras 1985: 222-24; Lopez Pardo and Suarez Padilla 2002: 130-32; Chapter 1: ##). In particular, 
the similarities between the layout and construction techniques of the excavated farms, the 
pottery used by their inhabitants and the broadly concurrent appearance of these rural 
settlement networks across the different regions of the Punic world might all readily be 
interpreted as evidence that Carthage was the leading force of rural organisation in these 
regions, especially in Ibiza and Sardinia. 

There are, however, two major problems with these views, the first of which concerns the 
chronology of the Carthaginian conquests. As already pointed out in Chapter three (##) in 
relation to Ibiza, there is a gap of around 150 years or some six generations between the 
presumed Carthaginian ‘conquest’ of Ibiza around the mid-6th century BC and the rural 
expansion of the late 5th century BC. This discrepancy can be mitigated to some extent by 
assuming that agricultural exploitation of the plain around Ibiza town, the Pla de Villa, began 
well before the first rural settlements were established elsewhere on the island (Costa 1998: 840- 
42). Even so, it remains debatable whether the connection between these events was a causal 
one. The same problem exists for Sardinia, as the Magonid conquest of the island is ascribed to 
the second half of the 6th century BC but rural expansion did not take off until the late 5th 
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century BC, even if the first rural sites were established several decades earlier (van Dommelen 
1998a: 122-29). 

In Andalusia, the situation is somewhat different, as it is far from certain that the region was 
ever formally conquered and occupied by Carthage in the first place - at least before the arrival 
of Hamilcar Barca at Cadiz in 237 BC. Yet, it is frequently assumed that the ubiquitous Punic 
amphorae, ‘western’ or ‘Kouass Black Gloss’ fine wares and Punic-style coinage in Andalusia 
demonstrate that ‘Libyan-Phoenician’ immigrants dominated the region from the 5th century BC 
onwards. The concomitant suggestion is that such large-scale immigration necessarily implies 
political and economic domination and that it was therefore Carthage, which oversaw the 
exploitation of agrarian resources and rural organisation in Andalusia (e.g. De Frutos Reyes 
1991; Carretero Poblete 2007a). As the lack of precision in both the historical and archaeological 
evidence obscures any chronological association or inconsistency, it is only in Sicily that a good 
correlation can be noted between the historically attested epikrateia of the end of the 5th century 
BC, allegedly created in 405/404 BC, and the widespread establishment of rural settlement, even 
if only in the central and northern reaches of western Sicily (Bernardini et al. 2000: 98-104). 

The second and rather more serious problem with the views outlined above is that it is 
theoretically and methodologically naive to equate Punic-style pottery and coins with North 
African immigrants, let alone political or colonial domination. There are strong indications that 
the Andalusian coins and much of the Phoenician-Punic pottery were locally produced and 
there is therefore no reason to exclude the likelihood that these objects were produced or 
imported by local inhabitants. Since the assumption that Punic pottery denotes Punic people 
underlies all the foregoing interpretations, our detailed discussions of the archaeological 
evidence, which have revealed far more complicated situations, make it necessary to take a fresh 
look at the alleged connections (Dominguez Monedero 2006: 184-90). 


Connected Communities 


The bottom line of these debates is drawn by two basic but seemingly contradictory 
observations: on the one hand, all regions considered were inhabited prior to the Punic period 
and there is no reason to assume that those people had somehow disappeared or withdrawn to 
make space for Carthaginian exploitation of the land. On the contrary, we must presume they 
were at the very least incorporated in any new form of agrarian organisation, and it is very 
much an open question who took the lead in such a reorganisation. While Punic material culture 
clearly played a prominent part in the rural landscapes considered, it remains to be seen 
whether they were also organised to Punic colonial norms. 

On the other hand, the case of Ibiza shows without any doubt that migration did take place 
and we cannot, therefore, dismiss out of hand the possibility of incoming settlers in any of the 
regions. The simple facts that the island was uninhabited before the first Phoenician settlements 
were established and that the population of the island increased markedly between the early 6th 
and late 5th centuries BC, cannot be explained without concluding that substantial numbers of 
settlers must have moved to the island during this period. We cannot, therefore, exclude similar 
developments elsewhere, either. 

Precisely because of its unique nature, the case of Ibiza provides a good starting point for 
exploring these matters in more detail (Chapter 3: ##). While we do not doubt that migration 
took place and had a significant impact on the existing Phoenician settlement around the mid- 
6th century BC, the homogeneous and distinctive appearance of the island’s archaeological 
record after that time suggests that settlers came in relatively small numbers and were probably 
not organised. Given the length of time involved, such informal ‘chain migration’ would allow 
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incomers to find their place in the local communities of Ibiza town and to contribute to their 
expansion without disrupting their fabric and coherence. 

This scenario allows us to sidestep the dichotomy between immigration and local continuity, 
which are the terms in which the creation of the Ibizan rural landscapes has so far been cast 
(Ramon 1995; Costa 1998). Instead we propose that both elements played their part and we 
contend that neither could have had a decisive impact without the other. Just as the local 
community of Ibiza town could only muster sufficient numbers of inhabitants to establish rural 
outposts thanks to an influx of newcomers that boosted their natural growth figures, so 
immigrants must have profited from existing local organisation and knowledge of suitable 
settlement locations elsewhere on Ibiza, and of their contacts with the communities of the 
Balearics and mainland Spain to export their rural products. In our view, the century or so 
before the first rural settlements were established was of critical importance for gathering the 
necessary momentum and we regard the creation and rapid expansion of the potters’ quarter of 
the Avenida de Espana in Ibiza town from the later 6th century BC onwards as an indirect 
argument supporting the developing dynamic communities (Ramon 1991b: 27-34; Figure 8-7). 
The indications that the mid- to late 5th century BC saw a notable expansion of Ibiza town lends 
further support to our view (Costa 1994: 104-11; Gomez Bellard 2002: 108-11). In this 
interpretation, the question whether it was Carthage that orchestrated rural expansion of Ibiza 
has lost its relevance, because it was the local town and regional centre that both gathered the 
necessary momentum for the expansion and remained its central hub. 


Figure 8-7. Installation for preparing the clay (settling basin) in the pottery workshop excavated at the Avenida de 
Espafia no. 3 in Ibiza town. 


Elsewhere in the Punic world, the situations were quite different, simply because the 
countryside was not empty. In Sicily and North Africa, indigenous settlement was strongly 
concentrated in a limited number of long-inhabited hilltop settlements. The fact that they 
became the focal centres of rural settlement offers a powerful argument to support the notion 
that it was the inhabitants of these towns who took the lead in creating the rural landscapes in 
the surrounding districts. It is equally significant that most of these indigenous settlements had 
already begun to change appearance, as Greek-style buildings were being constructed from the 
6th century BC onwards, and Punic and Greek pottery was imported and locally imitated in 
substantial numbers (Spatafora and Vassallo 2006). It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the 
new rural sites were all constructed to new colonial standards, as they represented a previously 
unknown type of site. 

The Segesta district is a good case in point, as the famous classical Greek temple just outside 
the settlement area represents a dramatic example of the new architectural styles introduced in 
indigenous hilltop towns of western Sicily. Other more mundane but more extensive settlement 
evidence comes from nearby settlements such as Monte Iato and Monte Maranfusa (Albanese 
Procelli 2003: 146-63). The rural sites in these districts are all characterised by new features, such 
as roof tiles, Graeco-Italic and Punic amphorae, Black Gloss fine wares, mostly of difficult to 
specify Sicilian fabrics, and large open bowls. While several of these, like the roof tiles, Graeco- 
Italic amphorae and fine wares, were ultimately Greek introductions in Sicily, they also 
represented common features in Punic settlements, both urban and rural, while the ubiquitous 
Punic amphorae were by contrast much less common in Greek contexts. In sum, we conclude 
that it was these Sicilian hilltop centres that played a decisive role in the creation of the rural 
landscapes and that in doing so, they drew on ideas, people, materials and techniques that were 
available on the island at the time and that in most cases could no longer easily be described as 
simply ‘Greek’ or ‘Punic’. 

Sardinia and Andalusia present again quite different situations. The main difference is the 
large measure of continuity of the Andalusian settlement systems, including specific site 
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locations. This is testimony to local continuities and prominence in rural organisation as strong 
and convincing as they were in Sicily. The minting of Punic-style coins by major towns with 
indigenous roots fits neatly in this pattern, and there is therefore no reason why the building of 
Punic-style farmsteads should require separate explanations and be seen as evidence of direct 
Carthaginian intervention and immigration. As in Sicily, the key point surely is the close and 
intensive connections between the indigenous inhabitants and their Phoenician-Punic 
counterparts. 

The Sardinian evidence is the most telling, because the association of Punic-style buildings 
with indigenous nuraghi provides perhaps the most evident and vivid illustration how local 
people combined continuity of place with architectural innovation (Figure 8-8). It is certainly 
significant that these juxtapositions have been noted at some distance from key coastal 
settlement areas and major colonial towns (Riu Mannu and Nora surveys), while elsewhere in 
Sardinia nuraghi continued to be occupied, as the Borore evidence shows for example. In our 
view, this underscores the critical importance of intensive contacts and relationships between 
the indigenous inhabitants and the coastal colonial settlements (Chapter 7: ##). Given the lack of 
association with nuraghi in coastal areas, it is indeed possible, but so far difficult to substantiate, 
that the single farms of these areas were perhaps mostly occupied by migrants from elsewhere 
in the Punic world (van Dommelen 1998b). 


Figure 8-8. View of nuraghe Siaxi (Mogoro, Sardinia), at the foot of which a Punic-style small rural site has been 
documented (Riu Mannu survey site 10-B: van Dommelen 1998a: 131). 


The implications of this review may be clear by now: we do not see any substance in the 
claim that Punic rural settlement can be associated with or was indeed the direct result of 
Carthaginian conquests, large-scale immigration, forced or otherwise, and economic 
exploitation. We argue instead that in many, if not most cases, these rural landscapes were 
created and shaped by local inhabitants, while we insist, nonetheless, that they could only do so 
in close interaction and association with colonial settlers and foreign merchants. In other words, 
we conclude that there is no point in trying to argue that these rural farms were specifically 
Carthaginian, Elymian, Iberian, Numidian or perhaps Sicilian, Andalusian or North African in 
cultural, let alone ethnic terms. If anything, it is only the 3rd century BC epaulis that can be 
identified as a specifically Sicilian-Tunisian development; but precisely because of its 
interregional nature, even this cannot be labelled as exclusively Greek or Punic. In recognition of 
the broad similarities between rural settlements in our five regions, we nevertheless contend 
that it is useful to label the small to medium-sized farms as generically ‘Punic’ because it 
highlights the interregional connections embodied by these sites. 


Peasant Landscapes 


While we do not want to diminish in any way the significance of agricultural production for 
understanding rural landscapes, which is indeed why we have dwelt at length on its 
environmental and economic dimensions, we are also keen to emphasise the social and 
conceptual aspects of landscape and rural organisation. Our reasons for doing so are two-fold: in 
the first place, there is the fundamental argument that people did not just work the land on the 
basis of bare economic considerations but that they also lived their lives in the landscape and 
were to varying degrees and in a range of ways socially and emotionally rooted in the land. In 
other words, our rural landscapes were not just worked but also ‘actively inhabited’ and 
precisely because ‘social relations and spatial structure are linked recursively’ (Ashmore 2002: 
1172), we must look beyond the functional considerations. Secondly, we have repeatedly 
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observed features and patterns in the archaeological record that point to people’s lives beyond 
the economic realities. The simple fact that each of the regions examined has yielded substantial 
number of burials and ritual sites says enough. Given the limitations of the archaeological 
evidence, however, there are inevitably many uncertainties; but even so, there are some points 
that can be made and we therefore wish to offer the following observations and suggestions as 
pointers towards a fuller understanding of the Punic rural world as a peasant landscape. 

The burials in particular provide important insights into the social make-up and organisation 
of the Punic rural landscapes and the variations between the different regions. Most prominent 
are the notable wealth and wide-ranging connections evident in the rich grave-good 
assemblages of certain burials, in particular those of the numerous rural cemeteries of Ibiza 
(Figure 8-9). These stand out because of the presence of items such as imported Attic pottery, 
coloured glass-paste flasks, gold jewellery, amulets and scarabs of semi-precious stones as well 
as ceramic figurines. Most significant, however, is the observation that both these grave-goods 
and the associated burial rituals, including the chamber tomb itself, find a near-perfect match in 
Ibiza town and point to close relationships and affinities between the rural inhabitants and the 
majority of the island’s city-dwellers buried in the Puig des Molins cemetery. Elsewhere in the 
Punic world, such wealth is practically unheard of in rural contexts, as it is restricted to a small 
number of burials invariably situated in large cemeteries associated with large agricultural 
centres, such as the chamber tombs in the Monte Luna cemetery of Santu Teru (Sardinia) or 
those in the Djebel Mlezza cemetery near Kerkouane on Cape Bon. 


Figure 8-9. View of a collapsed chamber tomb in the rural cemetery at Cala d’Hort (Ibiza). 


These burials contrasted markedly with the numerous simple trench and cist burials 
documented in the Sardinian countryside, which are generally characterised by rather simple 
burial gifts, mostly common items of domestic pottery (Chapter 7: ##). One notable exception is 
the Terralba district, where the settlement sites have yielded a remarkably rich array of finds, 
which appears to be matched by those from the few large cemeteries of this area, even though 
these have not been surveyed or excavated systematically. Taken together, the evidence from 
Ibiza and the Terralba district suggests that the inhabitants of these areas were relatively 
autonomous and we may think of them as owner or tenant occupiers. 

This suggestion finds additional support in the fact that both regions were much less 
hierarchically organised than most. The Nora district, for instance, offers a notably different 
picture, as virtually no imported fine wares have been found in this district and settlement 
distribution has been interpreted as indicating a strongly hierarchical local organisation (see 
above). 

The variability of rural organisation is readily underlined by the evidence from Ibiza, as most 
of the rich burial evidence dates to the earlier stages of rural settlement on the island, that is to 
the very end of the 5th and the 4th centuries BC. Even though the same rock-cut tombs tended to 
be reused, they were used as communal burial chambers in the later periods, when dozens of 
dead were deposited in them, rather than just one or two bodies. The later grave-goods were 
also notably fewer and less varied, as they generally comprised just several items of domestic 
pottery, quite like most of the Sardinian rural graves. There are several instances, such as at Can 
Sora, where no late depositions at all have been found, while the nearby settlement has yielded 
evidence of continued occupation. It should be noted, first of all, that a comparable 
‘simplification’ of the grave-goods is similarly visible in the urban Puig des Molins cemetery in 
these centuries (3rd to 1st BC) and it is therefore possible that we are primarily witnessing a 
change in burial customs, which did not necessarily denote a transformation of social relations. 
It is also a distinct possibility, however, that the changes signal an increased social hierarchy in 
Punic Ibizan society and that the initially well-to-do rural inhabitants either lost their position, 
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or returned to Ibiza town and leased their rural properties, or even subcontracted their own 
leases to other people lower down the social-economic ladder. The absence of formal burials 
indicates in any case that the inhabitants of some farms in these later centuries were not entitled 
to the same treatment after death as most Ibizan citizens. 


Placing the Gods in the Countryside 


The evidence for ritual activities and their role in the Punic rural landscapes is even thinner on 
the ground, as it is only in Ibiza, Sardinia and Andalusia that we have substantial reports on 
rural sanctuaries. The focus on urban and, in particular, monumental remains has diverted 
nearly all attention away from the modest remains of rural cult sites to the extent that the 
‘temple’ at Antas (Sardinia) is habitually included in discussions of urban ritual architecture (e.g. 
Perra 1998). We nevertheless insist that it is of critical importance to consider this category of 
rural remains in the context of our discussion of rural landscapes, because they are usually 
examined in isolation in terms of a ‘sacred geography’ that remains separate from the political 
and economic geographies, if they are not simply singled out as class of material remains (e.g. 
Marin Ceballos 2004; Bonnet 2005; Perra 1998). Instead, we contend that these ritual sites were 
just as much part of the rural landscape as any of the other ones that we have discussed, and in 
order to ‘place the gods’ we therefore insist that for a consistent understanding of either the 
landscape or the rituals, they must both be regarded as part of the seamless whole they 
constituted in people’s lives in the past (Alcock and Osborne 1994: 1). 

As noted above, the ‘temples’ of Tas Silg (Malta) and Antas (Sardinia) are the two 
conspicuous exceptions to the general rule that Punic rural shrines are characterised by an 
absence of architectural elaboration. In many cases, they indeed lack any constructed elements at 
all and instead take advantage of natural places, in particular caves (e.g. Su Mannau, Sardinia 
and Es Culleram, Ibiza) or - in Sardinia - of pre-existing constructions such as nuraghi and well 
sanctuaries (e.g. Genna Maria and Cuccuru s’Arriu). It is therefore probably no coincidence that 
the two more elaborate ritual places had a regional significance and were dedicated to a major 
deity of the Phoenician-Punic pantheon (Astarte in Tas Silg and Sid Addir Babay in Antas). 

Closer examination of the ‘regular’ rural cult sites gives us an impression of their integration 
into the everyday landscapes. The best example is probably the ‘peri-urban’ shrine outside 
Neapolis (Sardinia). While its vicinity already relates the site closely to the town, as in the case of 
the ritual sites at Puig d’en Valls (Ibiza) and near Baria (Andalusia), in the Neapolitan case, the 
shrine is also situated very close to one end of a causeway across the marshes that connected 
Neapolis to the rural Terralba district, and that may therefore deemed to have been an often- 
frequented route (Garau 2007: 306-308). Even if not very conspicuous in architectural terms, 
people will have been aware of its presence while en route between the town and the 
countryside, and the site must consequently have become a feature of most people’s daily lives 
in the area. The same holds for those rural shrines in the countryside close to farmsteads, as was 
most of all the case in the Terralba district (e.g. Pauli Zorca) but also in the Monte Sirai area, 
where the shrine at Su Campu “e sa Domu is close to both several farms and the town of Monte 
Sirai itself. 

While other cult sites such as those in the nuraghi Lugherras and Genna Maria (Sardinia) and 
at Strumpu Bagoi (Sardinia) were more isolated, most were nevertheless not situated in remote 
areas but part of a landscape that was actively used as farmland and pasture by people living in 
the area. A general lack of evidence about these particular areas prevents us to understand these 
landscapes in any detail, but in the case of Genna Maria at least, the nearest contemporary 
settlement was just over one km away at nuraghe Pinn’e Maiolu. The agrarian and fertility 
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associations of the so-called Demeter cult practised in many of these rural shrines also 
underscore their integration into the rural landscape sensu Iatu. It is only a site like the cave of Su 
Manau that was situated in a truly remote area. 

The rural shrines that we have defined as maritime-oriented are located at similarly far-away 
off-shore islands or inaccessible headlands and caves, like Grotta del Papa in Sardinia or El 
Penton de Salobrefa and Gorham’s Cave in Andalusia: the latter, for instance, can only be 
entered from the sea or after scaling down a steep cliff (Belén and Pérez 2000: 531). And yet, 
because they are related to maritime traffic and exceptionally well visible from the sea, we may 
suspect that they were very much part of the sailors’ and fishermen’s lives who frequented the 
waters off those headlands and caves (Gomez Bellard and Vidal Gonzalez 2000). 

While far more targeted research is needed to pin down these conceptual dimensions of the 
rural landscapes, we propose that the evidence as we have it already brings out the ‘multiplicity’ 
of the landscape and shows that rural landscapes, Punic and otherwise, cannot be subdivided 
into separate categories but rather constitute an integral and all-pervasive dimension of people’s 
lives (Knapp and Ashmore 1999; van Dommelen 1999). 


Peasant Communities 


By way of conclusion, we end this chapter with a comment on the notion of ‘peasants’ or the 
‘Mediterranean countrymen’ as the inhabitants of our rural landscapes have recently been 
relabelled (Horden and Purcell 2000: 270). Frequently used in historical literature, the term 
‘peasant’ has generally been understood in a rather stereotypical and ‘Arcadian’ sense. In 
particular, they have epitomised the majority of the ‘rural poor’ as honestly labouring a small 
plot of self-owned land to meet their own needs, ignoring matters of elite exploitation and urban 
dependence. These caricatures were first constructed in antiquity by classical literary authors 
like Horace, who frequently extolled country life in his poetry, and especially Virgil, whose 
Bucolics and Georgics celebrate pastoral and agricultural production. Modern scholars have 
tended to perpetuate this representation, albeit in a toned-down voice. Finley’s work in the 
1970s, as in his discussion of peasants in classical Attica (1973: 107), was instrumental in its 
promulgation and gave rise to a strong focus on subsistence farming as a major feature of 
ancient rural life (e.g. Garnsey 1976; Frayn 1979). As we have amply demonstrated in the 
foregoing, however, nothing could be further from the rural reality in the Punic world and in 
classical antiquity more generally and we therefore wholeheartedly agree with Horden and 
Purcell’s extended critique of the presumed subsistence agriculture, self-determination and 
immemorial stability of the peasantry in the ancient world (Horden and Purcell 2000: 270-78). 
Unlike Horden and Purcell, however, we do not regard this as a reason to drop the term but 
instead wish to point to the rich anthropological and ethnographic tradition of peasant studies, 
which were placed on a sure scholarly footing in the 1970s by Eric Wolf and Theodor Shanin 
(Wolf 1966; Shanin 1989; Gledhill 1998). The rich ethnographic and historical studies carried out 
in their wake have made it abundantly clear that peasant households and communities have 
seldom been totally isolated and self-sufficient (Wolf 1982: 13-19; Kearney 1996: 15-22, 115-35). 
Overlooking our archaeological evidence from this perspective, we argue that there can be 
little doubt that only very few inhabitants of our Punic rural landscapes were isolated 
countrymen ploughing a lonely furrow to eek out a marginal living from a remote countryside. 
On the contrary, what stands out very clearly from the rich array of modern peasant studies is 
the web of connections that relate peasant households and their communities to the wider state 
and society they are part of. These ties vary from patronage relationships with local elites to 
economic arrangements with wealthy merchants to tax obligations to the state or tax collectors 
to social commitments in the local community. As Wolf (1966: 4-17) has pointed out, one 
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immediate consequence of maintaining so many connections is that only a relatively limited 
portion of peasants’ annual production and income may be used for their own subsistence. The 
rest is required to fulfil all the other social and economic obligations. Another consequence is 
that rural developments in any given region cannot be considered in isolation, in particular 
when cash crops such as olive oil or wine are involved. 

Lin Foxhall’s (1990) discussion of tenancy relationships in the Greek and Roman world 
highlights the complex ways in which peasant households were related to both the land and the 
wider world. Her meticulous discussion points out in particular how variations in land use and 
the distribution of farmhouses or farming equipment like olive presses are inextricably bound 
up with households’ social and economic connections. The arguments that blur the often 
asserted dichotomy between subsistence production and large-scale cash-crop agriculture 
(Foxhall 1990: 113) are particularly relevant to our Punic rural landscapes, because we have 
found evidence in Ibiza and Sardinia of productions of precisely this type on a relatively small 
scale. 

Our use of the term ‘peasant’, therefore, goes well beyond the tired stereotypes rightly 
criticised by Horden and Purcell and fully takes on board the many connections that the 
‘Mediterranean countrymen’ - and women! - had with not just nearby agricultural towns and 
local land-owners but also with overseas territories and incoming settlers and traders. It is, we 
contend, precisely these multiple and often overlapping connections that created webs of 
relationships across the region and between different communities of often different origins, and 
that eventually gave rise to the multi-faceted rural landscapes that we have so carefully 
examined in the previous pages. 
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9 Conclusions: Rural Landscapes of the Punic World 


At the heart of our book lie the material remains of the Punic rural landscapes. Long overlooked 
as beyond interpretation or as simply devoid of interest, our primary goal has been to take stock 
of the usually modest archaeological remains of small farms and rural cemeteries across the 
Punic world and to scrutinise and classify the material evidence that is more often than not 
reduced to little more than small scatters of badly worn pot sherds on the ground (Figure 9-1). 
As our overview in the previous chapter has shown, the evidence is plentiful across the western 
Mediterranean and there are good reasons to assume that many of the gaps and inconsistencies 
noted result from a lack of research aimed at documenting rural remains. The high-quality data 
that both intensive survey projects and large-scale excavations have yielded in recent years 
stand as clear testimony to the potential of such projects and to that of rural archaeology in the 
Punic world in general. 


Figure 9-1. Surface finds from a Punic rural settlement at San Giovanni (Terralba, Sardinia). 


While the long chapters that we have dedicated with our co-authors to the material remains 
may attest to the importance we attach to the primary evidence, from the start we have set our 
sights well beyond the material remains themselves and have aspired to explore the economic 
and social dimensions of the rural landscapes. As we made clear right at the beginning in 
Chapter one, the question is not so much whether Carthaginian agriculture was well developed, 
as that point has long been asserted by ancient historians taking their lead from Greek and 
Roman comments on the renowned Carthaginian agronomic expertise. Our aim, instead, has 
been to assess and to contextualise the claims of these classical sources on the basis of the 
archaeological remains. 

For this reason, we prefaced our archaeological discussions with Véronique Krings’s critical 
analysis of those literary sources that have so long dominated all historical and archaeological 
debate. As she has made patently clear, what the classical authors have to say is far from 
straightforward, and she alleges that many conclusions about Carthaginian agricultural 
exploitation of their overseas territories long accepted by many scholars rest on shaky grounds. 
While there is no reason to doubt the significance of agriculture in the Punic world, or in the 
Roman or Greek one for that matter, Krings has demonstrated that there is preciously little in 
those sources that relates directly to the rural realities in the overseas Punic territories. This takes 
us back to the archaeological evidence and to our aims to gain an insight into the economic and 
social dimensions of the Punic rural landscapes on the basis of the material remains. 

Because we have already touched on myriad aspects and details of the Punic rural world in 
the preceding pages, by way of conclusion to this book we wish to pull together some of these 
arguments and highlight what we think of as the main strands. 


Landscapes of Innovation 


One fundamental question we wish to explore regards the explanation of the rural expansion in 
the 4th century BC: why did people decide to go and live away from the main urban centres and 
establish rural settlements roughly in the same period all across the western Mediterranean? 
Does the approximate coincidence denote similar causes and, if so, do we need to look towards 
Carthage and its colonial strategies to find them, as has so often been maintained? 
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We have already set out the reasons why we think that the conventional explanations 
pointing to Carthage as the prime mover of the rural expansion are inadequate and we will not 
rehearse them here again (Chapter 8: ##). Instead, we want to pursue an alternative approach to 
this issue, taking our lead from Lin Foxhall’s observation (2003: 77) that in antiquity ‘shortage of 
land, in any absolute sense, is unlikely to have been a problem for farmers’. As she convincingly 
demonstrates for cereal cultivation in the Mediterranean under pre-modern conditions, even 
peasant households with direct access to a span of oxen for pulling a plough can hardly work 
more than five to six ha per year. This means that, conversely, it is shortage of labour rather than 
of land that has been the constant limiting factor of Mediterranean agriculture throughout 
history (Foxhall 2003: 83-86). With regard to our Punic landscapes, this suggests to us that we 
should reverse the questions we began with and ask instead why rural settlement remained so 
limited in the Phoenician-Punic world before the 4th century BC? 

A first pointer to answering this new question may be found in the small, indeed minimal, 
numbers of rural sites that, as we have seen, existed in the immediate vicinity of many western 
Phoenician settlements from the 7th century BC onwards. Because most of the colonial 
associated settlements were themselves also rather small establishments, even if many presented 
an urban appearance in architectural terms (van Dommelen 2005b), the implication is that the 
numbers of inhabitants in the colonial enclaves that had been created on the shores of the 
western Mediterranean were limited, and that chronic labour shortages would have 
undermined any attempt to increase agricultural production. This does not mean that 
agriculture was not important for the Phoenician settlements, as has so often been assumed in 
the past, but it does imply that their agricultural output was limited and probably did not go far 
beyond the subsistence levels of any given community, if at all (but see Wagner and Alvar 2003: 
190-95). In combination with Foxhall’s observations, we therefore think there are sufficient 
grounds to conclude that in the Phoenician period, there were simply not enough inhabitants in 
the colonial enclaves to expand agricultural production in any sustained way. 

This would seem to suggest, at first sight, that the 6th and 5th centuries BC saw substantial 
population increases, which provided the additional labour that was a conditio sine qua non for 
the subsequent rural expansion in both the central and western Mediterranean. While there are 
indeed indications that many Phoenician settlements did expand in the early Classical period to 
varying degrees, as has been argued for Carthage (Lancel 1995: 134-42; Docter 2004) and most 
colonial towns in Sicily and Sardinia (Bondi 1999) and as we have proposed for Ibiza (Chapter 3: 
##), there are good indications that it was rather more complicated. 

The key for unlocking this complex situation lies with the indigenous inhabitants of the 
regions, who after all already lived in the areas where the rural settlements were to be 
established. Much of the labour required for agricultural expansion, we suggest, is likely to have 
been supplied by these people. Our question therefore changes once again and focuses on the 
degree to which and the ways in which these inhabitants engaged and collaborated with the 
colonial settlers. In other words, were the indigenous people of the various western 
Mediterranean regions enslaved on large Carthaginian estates, as some scholars have proposed, 
or did they, on the contrary, take the initiative to organise their rural affairs in collaboration with 
Punic settlers and town-based merchants? 

This is an issue we have already dealt with in the previous chapter and the conclusion that 
we reached there provides us with a solid starting point to pursue our present considerations. In 
Chapter eight (##), we argued that Punic pottery and coins alone cannot be seen to denote 
Carthaginian settlers, neither in Andalusia nor elsewhere. We also outlined the evidence that 
comprehensively demonstrates the substantial intensification of interaction between the colonial 
and indigenous inhabitants during the 6th and 5th centuries BC. Because we noted numerous 
connections between Punic-period rural sites and earlier settlement patterns in all regions, and 
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in Sardinia even many instances of continuous occupation of the same locations, we concluded 
that the Punic rural landscapes owed much to and were indeed largely shaped by the local 
inhabitants of the regions involved (Chapter 8: ##). 

In terms of agricultural production, this increased interaction implies that the indigenous 
inhabitants of the various regions progressively made more labour available in and around the 
colonial districts without effectively taking up residence in the colonial settlements themselves; 
we propose that this created the opportunity to expand agricultural production in a way that 
had hitherto proved impossible. While the numerous cultural continuities suggest that we 
cannot interpret this development as a straightforward expansion of colonial power and 
influence, it is also important to note that Punic farmsteads constituted the cornerstone of rural 
expansion in all regions. To us, this means that Punic expertise and traditions were no less 
crucial contributions to this process. It is therefore our contention that the agricultural 
expansion, intensive colonial interaction, including migration, and culture change - the adoption 
of Punic cultural traditions - are all features of one complex process that developed along more 
or less different lines in different regions. 

The mere availability of sufficient labour to support increased rural production cannot, 
however, explain the process as a whole, as it still leaves open the question of why people 
would have wanted to expand agrarian production in the first place. In other words, how could 
there have been an increased demand for rural products? And what were the products 
involved? As we have already argued in some detail with regard to Ibiza, central North Africa 
and Sardinia, wine and olive-oil production are consistently associated with rural settlements 
and their organisation, albeit to varying degrees and in varying combinations, much more so 
than with cereal production, which is conventionally assumed to have been the hallmark of the 
Punic rural landscapes. We would therefore suggest that it is these capital- and labour-intensive 
crops that appear to have played a key role in creating and sustaining new rural landscapes and 
increased levels of agrarian production. 

While we do not accept any suggestion that this was an entirely market-dominated and 
demand-led process, we are convinced it is no coincidence that significantly higher numbers of 
Punic amphorae were finding their way all over the western Mediterranean during the 5th and 
4th centuries BC, from the Iberian and southern French coastal regions to the interior districts of 
Sardinia and Sicily as well as to the Atlantic shores of both the Iberian Peninsula and North 
Africa (Ramon Torres 1995: 283-93). The precise reason for importing these products varied from 
region to region but the crucial point seems to us that the Punic overseas network of the 6th and 
5th centuries BC, with its widespread contacts, was ideally suited to meet the demand and to 
facilitate the distribution of rural products across the western Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
seaboard. From a local perspective in the Punic regions we have examined, the Punic colonial 
settlements, therefore, would have played a critical role in local rural developments, with their 
long-distance contacts that enabled both the export of products and the import of expertise. 

Emblematic of both the complexity and the long-distance connections of the rural expansion 
process is the widespread adoption of iron tools in the rural Mediterranean during the Archaic 
to Classical periods (Snodgrass 1980: 359-64; Rovira Llorens 1993; Craddock 1995: 259-60). While 
iron technology in itself is much older, it was firmly established in the Punic world since the late 
Archaic period, as is for instance demonstrated by the iron working sites in Carthage and 
Tharros that date to the 6th-5th and 5th-4th centuries BC respectively (Docter et al. 2003: 44-46, 
60-65; Acquaro 1995: 7-8). Because very few iron implements reliably identifiable as agricultural 
tools have so far been found in a Punic context, there is preciously little that we can say about 
the role of iron technology in the rural expansion of the 4th century BC and later. It is 
nevertheless suggestive that the few finds on record include no less than three small iron sickles 
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of a type associated with pruning vines (all from Sardinia: Truncu ‘e Molas (Terralba) and 
Monte Sirai; Chapter 7: ##). 

Beyond the Punic world, however, a wealth of evidence of iron tools and weapons has been 
encountered on both sides of the western Mediterranean. In the west, the Iberian settlements on 
the Mediterranean coast and in the nearby uplands have yielded numerous iron tools of a wide 
variety of types, among which the collection from the site of La Bastida de les Alcusses in the 
south of Valencia are particularly outstanding (Figure 9-2; Pla Ballester 1968). In the east, a 
substantial number of iron implements have been found on the island of Sicily in both Greek 
and indigenous contexts. Worth noting in particular is a set of hoes and plough shears from 
Himera (Figure 9-2; Allegro 2000; Vassallo 2005b: 131). Because of the well-attested close contacts 
between the Iberian communities and the Punic settlements of Ibiza and Andalusia, as 
demonstrated by the large numbers of imported Punic amphorae at the former sites (Ramon 
Torres 1995: ##), and given the close proximity of Himera to the Punic towns of Solunto and 
Palermo and the close connections between these Sicilian places (Vassallo 2005a), we consider 
the absence of similar finds in the Punic world as largely an effect of the lack of rural studies. We 
therefore suggest that iron tools such as those found at La Bastida and Himera were presumably 
just as wide-spread in the Punic world. 


Figure 9-2. Iron agricultural tools from the Iberian Iron Age settlement at La Bastida de les Alcusses (Moixent, 
Valencia, dated to the 4th century BC: A) and from the Greek settlement of Himera (Sicily dated to the 
5th century BC: B) (photo Museo de Prehistoria de Valencia; Marti Oliver 1995: 106; Vassallo 2005b, 
131). 


To conclude, we assert our earlier suggestion that the agricultural expansion of the 4th 
century BC and later represents a complex and multifaceted process of change and innovation, 
in which colonial interaction, interregional contacts and culture change, including migration and 
the adoption of Punic cultural traditions and techniques, all played a part to varying degrees 
and in different ways in the various regions of the Punic world. 


Carthaginian Connections 


Finally, we turn our attention to the ‘bigger picture’ in order to explore the connections between 
the various regions studied. So far, we have extensively compared and contrasted the areas that 
we loosely labelled as ‘Punic’ in Chapter one, but we have yet to examine the nature of the 
connections between these regions. Because this is an issue that goes well beyond rural 
landscapes, however, as the larger urban settlements arguably represented crucial nodes in this 
wider network, we do not treat this theme exhaustively and we limit our considerations to a 
number of general observations and interpretations that are of critical significance. 

The keyword for this discussion is ‘connectivity’, which has gained currency in 
Mediterranean archaeology in the wake of the critical role that Peregrine Horden and Nicholas 
Purcell attributed to this concept for understanding the history of the Mediterranean as a whole 
(Horden and Purcell 2000: 123-72; Morris 2003; Bresson 2005). We argue that it is no less crucial 
for understanding the construction of the rural landscapes in the five Punic regions considered, 
as the innovations we have identified as underlying their emergence were adopted and adapted 
in a complex interplay between indigenous inhabitants and foreign settlers in both the regions 
themselves and in other areas beyond the Punic world. As emphasized by Ian Morris (2003: 42- 
45), this was a ongoing and constantly evolving dynamic ‘process of connection’, in which 
people, goods, ideas and experiences moved around among the Punic regions. 

The interregional connections within the Punic world have usually been labelled as ‘colonial’ 
with the city-state of Carthage as the dominating power in the western Mediterranean (Chapter 
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1: ##). As argued above, however, we are reluctant to accept this view of Carthage as a 
colonising and occupying force that conquered our five regions and reorganised them to its own 
image. That does not mean we would wish to deny that Carthage played a dominant role in the 
western Mediterranean from the 6th century BC: both the archaeological evidence from Ibiza 
and Sardinia and the literary accounts offered by Polybius and Diodorus Siculus constitute solid 
points of reference that cannot be ignored (Chapter 1). The point we wish to make is that our 
rural archaeological evidence and the urban and literary information at hand are not necessarily 
at odds with each other, and that Carthaginian dominance can be perceived in other than strictly 
militaristic and narrowly colonialist terms. 

The basis for such an alternative perspective on Carthage and its relations with the Punic 
world was laid as early as 1978 by Richard Whittaker in a seminal article, in which he argued 
that the dominant role of Carthage from the mid-6th century BC was not based on military and 
territorial occupation but rather on a more diffuse ‘hegemonic’ prominence in the regions where 
Phoenician settlements had previously been established (Whittaker 1978; van Dommelen 1998a: 
121-22). This perspective has subsequently been elaborated upon in relation to Andalusia, where 
it has convincingly been argued that Carthage never played a decisive part in shaping the region 
(Wagner 1989; Lopez Castro 1991; Dominguez Monedero 2006). 

For our part, we wish to contribute to this debate by reiterating that the rural evidence does 
not support the view that Punic settlers, wherever they might have come from, unilaterally took 
over the countryside of the Punic regions, militarily or otherwise. Instead, we argue that the 
indigenous inhabitants of the various regions played a key role in constructing the new rural 
landscapes in interaction with the people already living in the existing Phoenician settlements as 
well as with newly arriving settlers. That does not exclude the possibility that Carthage was 
actively involved in these developments and, as we argued above, it is precisely due to the 
Carthaginian connections that innovative techniques were introduced and new markets were 
opened up, which in turn fed back into the regional processes of change. 

In other words, we maintain that the five rural landscapes discussed in this volume represent 
the outcome of as many regional developments that followed their own specific trajectory under 
the influence of both local circumstances and wider conditions. Because these regions were all 
connected with each other through both their shared Phoenician past and their renewed 
Carthaginian relationships, they held numerous aspects in common, even if these were adapted 
to specifically local circumstances. In recognition of these locally distinctive characteristics of 
Punic rural landscapes, we argue that the Carthaginian influence was not determinant or 
decisive but rather facilitating: in our view, the ‘Carthaginian connection’ indeed explains the 
numerous similarities between our five regions, but none or very few of these can be understood 
as straightforward colonial impositions. One of the effects of a ‘process of connection’ has been 
suggested to be the ‘decentring’ of institutions and centralised authority (Morris 2003: 42-43) and 
this provides an apt description of the varied nature of regional connections in the Punic world. 
A good case in point is represented by the small single farmsteads that constitute the only 
element consistently present in all five rural landscapes. While the buildings share many 
elements, most notably the central courtyard and construction techniques, the simple 
observation that ceramic roof tiles were only used in Sardinia and Sicily makes it clear that these 
buildings do not demonstrate a centralised Carthaginian rural colonisation strategy but owe 
much to interregional contacts. 

We therefore conclude that the appearance of rural settlement in our five regions was a 
distinctly Punic phenomenon due to the close contacts between these areas. Carthage, both the 
urban authorities and elites, no doubt played a key role in forging and facilitating these 
connections but we insist on substantial regional autonomy in the shaping of the Punic 
landscapes. ‘Hegemonic’, especially in its Gramscian version, seems to us the most appropriate 
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label to capture the nature of these connections, because it highlights their cultural dimension 
and explicitly includes wide margins of local adaptation and variation. The characterisation of 
hegemony as a ‘prevailing’ or even ‘dominant worldview’ in cultural terms rather than 
straightforward political and military dominance (Comaroff and Comaroff 1991: 20-30; van 
Dommelen 1998a: 28-29), we suggest, provides an apt caption for understanding Carthaginian 
involvement in the construction of the Punic rural landscapes of the western Mediterranean. 
This view, incidentally, provides the theoretical underpinning of our preference for the term 
‘Punic world’ instead of the more common, but in our view inappropriate heading of 
‘Carthaginian Empire’. Nor does it exclude migration of people from one region to another; on 
the contrary, we envisage settlers physically moving across and permanently settling 
throughout the Punic world as key players in maintaining interregional connections and as 
instrumental in effecting cultural change across the Punic world. 


Multiple Connections 


Connectivity, finally, takes us beyond the Punic world as well. That Punic connections reached 
well beyond our five regions is beyond any doubt, as is shown by the widespread distribution of 
Punic amphorae all around the western Mediterranean, from inland areas in North Africa, the 
Iberian Peninsula, southern France, Etruria and South Italy to Greek colonial settlements in 
southern France and Sicily. They were also exported to the eastern Mediterranean, where Punic 
amphorae have been found in Cyrenaica and Greece (Corinth) (Ramon Torres 1995; Chapter 6: 
##). These contacts went well beyond strictly commercial exchanges, as is best demonstrated by 
the degree to which Punic cultural traditions were influenced by and participated in Classical 
and Hellenistic culture of the western Mediterranean in general (e.g. Lancel 1995: 303-60). The 
famous agricultural treatise of Mago the Agronomist and the Latin translation ordered by the 
Roman Senate constitute an excellent example of such contacts, as we demonstrated in Chapter 
two (##). From at least the 6th-5th centuries BC onwards, increasingly intensive connections 
were forged and maintained between elites and merchants across the western Mediterranean, 
best documented by references to ‘guest-friendships’ (Eevia) and by epigraphic evidence like an 
ivory tessera hospitalis (hospitality token) of late 6th century BC date from Carthage but inscribed 
in Etruscan (Hans 1983: 105-18; Prag 2006: 8) The possibly permanent presence of Carthaginian 
and Italian traders in Greek, Punic and Italian towns, including Carthage and Rome, indicates 
that these contacts only became more intensive with time, a point also made in relation to the 
evidence of the amphorae that were traded (Palmer 1997; Bechtold 2007: 64-65). The famous 
treaties between Carthage and Rome as reported by Polybius fit seamlessly in this picture, as 
they regulate commercial contacts and spheres of influence (Whittaker 1978: 83). 

The intensification process of agrarian production, including the shift towards vine and olive 
cultivation and the technological innovations, as we have traced them in our Punic rural 
landscapes, can equally be seen as part of wider Mediterranean developments. From this 
perspective, it is no coincidence that small-scale dispersed rural settlement became an 
increasingly common feature of rural landscapes across the western Mediterranean, albeit with 
quite different characteristics. So far these developments have been recorded most convincingly 
in central and South Italy as well as along the Mediterranean coast of the Iberian Peninsula 
(Cifani 2002; Terrenato 2007; Witcher 2007; Osanna 2000; Martin Ortega and Plana Mallart 2001). 
The combination of a roughly comparable chronology with the different cultural backgrounds 
and trajectories strongly suggests not so much a single development but rather involvement in a 
wider shared process that ‘revolutionised’ the rural landscapes of the western Mediterranean 
(Terrenato 2007: 145). The extent to which these changes went hand in hand with commercial 
and cultural contacts and can thus rightly be seen in a framework of connectivity, has recently 
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been demonstrated most convincingly by a case study of the Valencian coastal area, which 
captured the wider connections and local variations under the heading of a ‘multiple historical 
trajectory’ (Aranegui Gasco and Vives-Ferrandiz Sanchez 2006: 101). 

It seems appropriate to end this book with an emphasis on multiple connections among and 
manifold variations between the Punic landscapes of the western Mediterranean (Figure 9-3). If 
the foregoing chapters demonstrate that our five regions were sufficiently closely connected to 
constitute a coherent ‘Punic world’ but that each of them yet also retained its own distinctive 
features of its own local past and specific contexts, then we may indeed have succeeded in 
showing how the small parts of our rural landscapes make up the larger whole of the Punic 
world and indeed of the western Mediterranean at large. 


Figure 9-3. Rural landscape in the modern Marmilla of southern central Sardinia (Collinas district). 
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